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There are points when long-term trends emerge openly in the present, 
and a process normally visible only from a distance becomes an unmistakable 
part of daily life. The displacement (or better dispossession) of rural petty 
cultivators and producers became noticeable with the adoption of “Green 
Revolution” expensive technical farming in the 1960s and 1970s, and 
gathered speed from the time of the neoliberal “reform” regime adopted by 
the ruling class in 1991. Claims were often made that expanded production 
for export would create industrial jobs for the masses expelled from the 
countryside. Such claims were false. Instead vast slum belts surround the 
cities, and brazen claims of employment gains are falsified by the word 
“informal” and the misery it denotes. The anguish of this immiserated 
population echoes with every price rise of foodstuffs, while yet more 
cultivators are dispossessed. 

Yet seventy percent of the population is ever now rural, and under 
ever greater strains. Lakhs of farmer suicides have occurred in the last 
decade, and the causes are clear to every honest observer. Neoliberal 
“reforms” subjected farmers’ incomes to the wild swings of world speculative 
markets, and restricted state subsidised credit to a small minority of 
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REVIEW OF THE MONTH 
How to Visit a Socialist Country 
Richard Levins | + 


Travelers from the United States to Cuba cross more than ninety miles of sea: . 
they cross decades of history. They may be limited to one suitcase, but they carry 
trunks full of ideological baggage, including biases about Cuba, beliefs about 
communists, commitments as to what a good society should be like, and a collection 
of conventional poli-sci formulas about power, government, and human behavior. 

One Cuban commentator notes: 


Coming from North America or Europe to a typical Cuban urban neighborhood, the 
visitor’s first impression might be one of poverty: crumbling or poorly maintained ` 
buildings, pot-holed streets, ancient cars, homes where there are few “extras” etc. On 
the other hand, if you arrive from Latin America or another developing country, other 
aspects of Cuban life might get your attention: no street kids, no malnourished faces, 
no beggars, and people walking the streets at night with almost no fear.’ 


Or easily identified as foreign, visitors may be beset by scouts for private, tiny 
restaurants, offers of guides, ginateras (a Cuban euphemism for prostitutes, usually 
‘amateur). i 

Members of delegations usually have planned itineraries, visiting various 
institutions and cultural events. They will learn about health care, education, cultural 
and sport resources, commitment to an ecological pathway of development, urban 
agriculture, equitable distribution through the rationing system, full employment, 
formal aspects of the political and judicial systems, achievements in.gender and racial 
equality. These are all real, and demonstrate how far a poor country can go with so | 
little. But it is obviously not the full story. There is nothing sinister in this. These are 
the things in which Cuba has pioneered, and of which Cuba is most proud and cager 
to show the world ` 

When you get to know people better, the descriptions become more nuanced. 
Given the platform of achievement, difficulties and dissatisfactions command 
people's day-to-day attention. Basic equality has been undermined, not by socialism 


RICHARD LEVINS (humaneco@hsph.harvard.edu) is a third generation subversive, an ex-farmer, 
ecologist, and veteran of the Puerto Rican independence movement, Science for the People, 
anti-war, Marxist education, and other good causes. He tcaches Human Ecology at the 
Harvard School of Public Health and is an adjunct foreign researcher at the Cuban Institute of 
Ecology ‘and Systematics. He is the author, with Richard Lewontin, of Biology Under the 
Influence (Monthly Review Press, 2007). 
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but by ‘concessions to capitalism. There is no homelessness, but some 16 percent of 
the housing is classified as substandard. There is no unemployment, but there are 
wasteful jobs, such as parking lot attendants, thar have become necessary only because 
of the inequality. There has been a massive recruitment of teachers in order to reduce 
class size, but teaching is not just a job, it is a calling. People enter on a wave of 
enthusiasm and some learn it isn’t their thing, leading to a great curnover in the 
teaching profession. And there are people who manage to live without working. 
There is little crime by U.S. standards, but you still have to lock your car. 

My own experience has been that the more committed revolutionaries have the 
most serious, complex imid thoughtful criticisms, while counterrevolutionaries 
mostly complain about particular hardships or unpleasant incidents. 

Tourists who are on their own are exposed to less of the proud achievements and 
more of the dissatisfactions. Cubans are a complaining people. An old joke in Havana 
stated that, in Cuba, all economic plans are over-fulfilled. All plans are fulfilled, but 
the stores are empty. The stores are empty, but people have what they need. People 
have what they need, but they all complain. They all complain, but are all Fidelistas. 

Sympathizers with the Cuban process, as well as anticommunist leftists, 
sometimes carry a clipboard and grade sheet so that they can grade Cuba for health 
care, sexism, racism, pollution, homophobia, elections, number of political parties, a 
free press, strikes, or whatever else is on their minds. In the end, depending on the 
grade point average Cuba accumulates, they can decide if Cuba “is”or “is not” 
socialist (or whether socialism is or is not a good thing). Then they write praise or 
denunciations when they get home. The items on the grade sheet may be liberal, a list 
of rights we fight for under capitalism and then turn into universal principles. Or 
they may come from a priori schemes for socialism, principles such as “bottom up, 
not top down,” or “warkers’ councils running the factories.” 

There are also expats living in Cuba, Americans who find the tranquility and 
sense of collectivity and purpose worth the hardships of daily life. Others are there by 
accident of marriage, and a few are political refugees. They are uniquely able tó 
interpret Cuba to Americans and to provide a friendly forcign insight for Cubans.” 


And Americans who divide thcir time between the two countries can offer a unique” 


insider/outsider view of both countries. 

The grade sheet approach is subject to many kinds of error. Those doing the 
grading do not talk to people who are a representative sample of Cubans. Their 
accounts are influenced by what they think you know already, what they think is 
important for you to know, what is uppermost on their minds at the moment, 
whether they want to sell you something. Imagine yourself being accosted by a’ 
Martian in Harvard Square with the question, “What's it like here on Earth?” I recall 
being approached by a well-dressed woman on a bus in Havana who told me ‘in’ 
English in a loud voice, “Here you can’t say anything!” This unleashed a rowdy, bus - 
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J 
wide seminar on politics, Miami, and evervthing else. 

The things visitors see or hear abour are not set in context. I was once at an 
international meeting where a U.S. delegate got up and asked why it was that the 
Cuban government won't allow foreigners to see the same television that Cubans see. 
She went to her hotel room, turned on channel 6 (Cubavision) and got a blank 
screen. She could not access Cuban national programs, only CNN and the tourist 
channel. With her previous images of totalitarianism, she assumed that this was an 
act of censorship. But in those days of the Special Period, with acute fuel shortages, 
Cuban TV only broadcast for a few hours a day, morning and evening, while during 
the day the blank screen was the national channel, shared with the Cuban people. My 
criticism is not that she was mistaken—it is easy to make mistakes in an unfamiliar 
environment—but that she made a particular kind of mistake that filled in gaps in her 
knowledge with prejudices from her own society. 

Another misunderstanding comes from applying good judgments to the wrong 
society. For instance, visitors observe from the Cuban press that many military 
officers hold government positions, and some are delegates to the National Assembly. 
In Cuba this does not mean that “the military” is taking over. There is no “the 
military” as a separate caste as there is, for example, in Pakistan. Rather, what we see 
are Communists whose social assignment had been defense. With the economic 
problems Cuba faces, it does not make sense to have a large military sitting around 
waiting for an invasion, yet Cuba does have to be prepared. Part of the solution has 
been the use of the armed forces in economic activity, generally with better 
administration than other enterprises and officers experienced in economics. It is 
these out-of-context applications of judgments from other situations that confuse 
- many people who would like to be allies of the Cuban Revolution. 

But beyond these simple mistakes, the whole notion of grading the revolution is 
flawed. 

Socialism is not a thing but a process, the process by which the working classes of 
the city and countryside and their allies seize the reins of society to satisfy their shared 
needs. Through a telescope, we get a glimpse of the world-historic significance of the 
first efforts to replace not only capitalism but also all class society by a more generous, 
just, and sustainable way of life. That is, we are trving to overcome a ten-thousand- 
year detour during which our species adopted agriculture, deforested much of the 
planet. grew in numbers, and extended our life span and knowledge and destructive 
capacity, divided into classes so that we were no longer a “we,” and expanded our 
productive capacity co the point where we can dispense with classes and become a 
“we” again, 

This is more important in looking at the first century of socialist innovation than 
how well these revolutionaries do it, the particular decisions and those unexpected 
changes that surprisingly occur, and even the cnormous difficulties and deficiencies 
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of this effort. But, through the microscope of daily life, all these details are of” 


overwhelming importance, and world history is no compensation for a lack of protein 
in the diet. We need both the telescope and the microscope. 

Socialism is a complex path, zigzagging and contradictory, because che 
participants have different interests, respond in diverse ways to the events along the 
way, differ in knowledge and goals, in urgency and long-term perspectives. The same , 
experiences can transform their aspirations in numerous directions, sometimes along: 


converging pathways, and sometimes along divergent pathways. 


The phrase “and their allies” has an enormous importance, because the struggle | 


for socialism is very heterogeneous. This heterogeneity imposes many of the 
characteristics of the trajectory. People join the struggle for socialism for. many 
reasons, but in general, they begin with the abhorrence of their most deeply felt 
miseries in the present society. These miseries are different for different groups 
within the revolutionary block. Some revolutionaries are conservatives struggling to 
defend their customary rights, when the dominant class is attempting to deny them. 
In Latin America, indigenous communities rise up to defend their land rights against 
transnational corporate exploitation and environmental degradation. In countries 
where their cultures are most intact, such as Bolivia, Ecuador, and Venezuela, and in 
the Mexican state of Chiapas, traditions of community decision-making, collectivity, 
and the striving for consensus carry over to the evolving political forms of socialism. 
Sometimes sections of the middle classes join the struggle for national independence. 
In China, even many of the landlords allied themselves with the Communists, 
because they were the most militant and consistent defenders of Chinese 


independence against the Japanese invasion. Meanwhile, Chinese entrepreneurs | 


wanted the overthrow of feudal constraints on their freedom to exploit. Later, they 
became a force for capitalist undermining of socialist goals. Some of the intellectuals 
wanted a meritocracy free of corruption, but were indifferent to the peasants. They 
all helped to make the revolution and push and pull about its direction. 

Within the 26th of July Movement in Cuba, there were professionals enraged at 
the regime of corruption and repression of President Batista. Only some of them 
rejected the subordination of the Cuban government to U.S. imperialism. Among 
those who did, only some wanted deeper social justice. The working class shared 


these objectives with their'middle-class allies, but also aspired to social justice. This. 


« . « to oa * ‘ * . 3 
social justice meant, in the first place, jobs with a decent income, adequate medical , 


care, clean drinking water,.and education. For some, social justice went further ro 
include gender equality, the abolition of racism, and even che abolition of 
homophobia. A few dreamed of reversing the deforestation and crosion of Cuba. ` 


Social Democrats usually favor'a redistribution of consumption, as seen in the ` 
Scandinavian socicties and Brazil, with a narrow salary spread und broad social ‘ 


é 


consumption, but without a redistribution of ownership and state power, although 
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with working-class participation in government. The petty bourgeois allies of the 
working classes are generally more educated, have more confidence in themselves, are 
more articulate, more comfortable with speaking up and writing, have had more 
experience in leading and managing. Therefore, they are often overrepresented in the 
early leadership of revolutionary movements. Starting in the early years of the 
revolutionary process, the components of the revolutionary block mutually influence 
each other. People, regardless of their class origin, sec opening vistas of 
transformation, find their biases challenged, change their notion of what life should 
be like. 

In the 1960s, I flew on an airplane leaving Havana for Spain with quite a few 
housewives of the upper middle class. They were disaffected because they met the 
revolution mostly as hardship, and feared for the religious education of their 
children, while their husbands saw in the building of a new society the compensation 
for material privation. Very different political currents may converge in the 
development of a revolutionary program, and their origins may be visible in the early 
demands of revolution. When things do not turn out as desired, people may turn 
against the whole process. 

-But the ambitions and individualism of capitalist socicty can adapt to new 
circumstances. People may seck office:to compete for influence, and express their 
biases under the new circumstances. People who have been deprived may see their 
liberation as access to the privileges of the former rulers. The overworked may 
imagine socialism as liberation from work. Urgent needs may overwhelm long-term 
goals, and improvisations that are useful for the moment may be disastrous in the 
long ran. Rosa Luxemburg warned that we are trying to construct the furure with the 
materials of the past, including ourselves. Heroism and sacrifice may coexist with 
greed and ambition in the same individuals, solidarity with sexism. (Cuban women 
commonly described their husbands in the 1970's as “revolutionary in the street, 
reactionary in the home”! There is a high divorce rate in Cuba. The Women’s 
Federation notes that men dream of women who no longer exist, while women dream 
of men who do not exist yet.) 

Some may even see privilege as the reward for years of risk and sacrifice, as 
happened in Nicaragua during the notorious piñæta. One South African social 
climber stated quite frankly that he didn’t risk his life in che underground in order to 
be poor! A communist youth leader in the United States confessed to me years later, 
when he had become a liberal on the road to becoming a conservative economist, that 
during the years of his militancy, when the persecution of leftists was just heating up, 
he had expected the revolution to triumph, not only in his lifetime but while he was 
still young, and that there would be a prominent place for him in it. 

Revolutions may be overthrown in struggle with external and internal class 
_ enemies, submerging back into capitalism in the same way that carly steps coward 
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capitalist development were thwarted in Sung China, the Renaissance Italian city 
states, Bohemia during the Reformation, and in Egypt under Mohammed Ali in the 
nineteenth century. Polish feudalism had a kind of revival, as late as the sixteenth 
century, that was dependent on Western European mercantile capitalism, especially 
the demand for grain. Compromises with capitalism may not only be emergency 
measures for survival bur also undermine morale and commitment. 

Because of conflicts between the revolutionary and counterrevolutionary sectors, 
because of external enemies, because of the heterogeneity of the movement, because 
of inexperience, and because of the enormous problems of finding a just way out of 
backwardness, not everything that happens during a revolutionary process is the 
result of the wishes of any particular group or of its leaders. And not every change of 
policy is the result of a struggle among leaders, or some trend toward “reform,” or the 
rise or fall of “hardliners.” 

The lexicon of political science calls up false dichotomies regularly to explain 
changes in policies or practices. Among these, “reformer” versus “hardliner,” and 
“pragmatists” versus “ideologues” are among the most frequently invoked. 
Pragmatists are not supposed to care about principles; they presumably just want to 
“get things done.” Of course this dodges the question, “What things?” If the “things” 
_ are indicators of economic growth, then some policies make sense; but if the goal is 
meeting the needs of the population or strengthening its capacity to resist, other 
measures are practical. 

Similarly, commitment to meeting the needs of the people can be labeled 
“ideological” in contrast with neoliberal commitment to the market as “non- 
ideological.” If someone’s beliefs are the same as our own, they are called principled, 
if counter to our own, they may be labeled adeolopicak And measures we approve of 
are “pragmatic,” while if we do not like them, they are “opportunist.” 


Another favorite explanation of policy change of the bourgeois poli-sci lexicon is ` 


that ubiquitous quote from Lord Acton: “Power corrupts, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely.” Popular also is its corollary: The overriding goal of those in 
power is to stay in power. This is almost never true. Even President Bush would never 
promote universal free health care, subsidize Venezuela, or renounce Jesus just to stay 
in power. While ancient rulers erected monuments purely co celebrate their power 
and military success, and looted tribute, today, behind everv facade of power-hunger, 
there furks a person of principles, though these may be noxions principles. 


Had Lord Acton grown up in a third world country with a ruling class. and ° 


government subordinate to the U.S. Embassy, he might well have added, “Impotence 
corrupts, and absolute impotence corrupts absolutely.” That is the tragedy of the 
Puerto Rican government today. Acton might. then, have better understood the 


corruption of the governing strata of so much of the global periphery thar is blamed _ 


for poverty, under the rubric of “lack of responsibility.” 
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Policies change because circumstances change or because people learn, Rationing 
in the hardest times in Cuba has been the guarantce of at least minimal equality in 
food access. At other times, when more varied goods are available, it may be an 
obstacle to distribution and create a niche for “middlemen.” Farmers’ markets can 
make more produce available but also permit profiteering. Tourism may provide 
important flows of foreign exchange but also become foci of corruption and` 
undermine equality. Policies shift to reconcile opposing demands on an over-taxed 
system. The Internet may be limited mostly to instirutional users when the cost in 
dollars of satellite access is too great, or may be made more accessible when resources 
are available—an expression of ordered priorities, rather than “reform.” 

The Cuban policy of limiting horel accommodations mostly to foreigners was 
grossly unfair, but necessary to capture desperately needed foreign exchange. To 
offset this, a certain number of rooms is reserved for Cubans who can use them 
according to socially determined priorities. For example, newlyweds get first crack at 
them (this has since been dropped in favor of higher wages), or there may be prizes for 
outstanding work. Since outstanding work usually means a combination of 
productive labor and social contribution, this policy makes good sense to Cubans, 
but would look like political discrimination to critics. A beautiful atlas of Cuba costs 
something like $100 in the tourist shops, clearly out of reach for Cubans. But my 
Cuban friends bought it for $10, still a burden but manageable. It has often been the 
case that widely publicized measures that undermine socialist values are partly offset 
by less well-known measures designed to mitigate that harm. 

Any study of socialism must examine these real historical processes, rather than 

, begin with an abstract checklist for evaluating a country’s socialism. Ln what follows, 
_ I will draw heavily on my experience as a participant/observer in the Cuban process, 
but with reference to other revolutionary movements as well, and give perhaps 
excessive weight to issues of democracy because these are usually the most 


1 
| contentious. 


- The “Logic” of Socialist Development 
If a socialist revolution docs survive, there is a distinct kind of logic to its 
- development that gradually asserts itself. “Logic,” in this sense, is no mystical spirit of 
the times or universal laws above human activity. (“Laws” never govern a historical 
process. They are intellectual constructs extracted from real processes and used to 
interpret observations). It is the set of social relations, challenges, commitments, 
categories of analysis, and dominant ideas that set the conditions within: which 
- human beings make decisions. It is the set of principles that determines the array of 
3 ‘possible, acceptabic, sometimes obvious, decisions and excludes others. It is the range 
of options for confronting all the urgencies that must be met in order to continue the 
a! socialist project. Sometimes some of these have to be postponed because of material 
limitations, lack of qualified people, lack of consensus, or the hostility of neighbors. 
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- But if too many of these imperatives are denied for too long for any of these reasons, 

the whole trajectory might collapse and the socicty revert to capitalism. History is not 
~ a smooth advance from backward to modern but a branching and looping process 
structured by social relations. These branch points are very much influenced by 
which people are doing the deciding and how they doit. 

The logic of socialism makes some decisions seem necessary, obvious, and 
` attractive. Among these are full employment, universal free health care and 
education, equality, and environmental protection. Others might appear to be self- 
evident goals but have to be redefined. For instance, consider “efficiency.” 
“Efficiency” seems to be an obvious self-evident good, and societies strive to be more 
“efficient.” But efficiency has had very different meanings in different contexts. In the- 
Hebrew Bible, agricultural efficiency is measured by the number of seeds harvested 
per seed planted (it was about 1-3 seeds harvested per seed planted—above a ratio of 
1:1, there is seed for the next sawing and, above that level, there is food)!). . 

In Jand-short Europe, a reasonable measure of efficiency has been yield per 
hectare. In the United States, with traditionally abundant land and scarce labor, 
“efficiency” was yield per labor day, and the boast was that one farmer could feed 
forty people. More recently, ecologists have talked about energy efficiency and ' 
` calories harvested per calorie invested, and have insisted that the “real costs” of a 
process be measured—not only production costs but also the costs of cleaning up the 
pollution. The feudal estate. had no overall measure of efficiency. It might be very 
productive in‘grain but lacking in timber or meat, with no way to exchange timber for 
meat, and lots of labor power but not enough good land to use it well. Shadow prices 
used to integrate it all might tell us that, for three hundred years, an estate was losing 
money, yet supported lords and serfs. The Soviet kolkhoz (collective farm) was ‘ 
notoriously inefficient in terms of profit. But, among its expenses, the kolkhoz had to - 
provide health care and education for its members, giving it an unfavorable financial 
spreadsheet but social net benefit. 

Since labor is a major expense in production, a company under capitalism is seen’ 
to be more efficient if it reduces staff, fires workers, and extracts more surplus valuc 
per worker by expanding the working day, intensifying the pace of work, and 
reducing payment. Fired workers fall off the balance sheet. All this is labeled with the 

positive term “flexibility.” The CEO then gets a bonus. Mergers are often justified by - 
promising to increase efficiency in this sense. l 

But for a socialist society, with its guarantee that everybody cats, dismissing 
workers into unemployment does nat improve social efficiency. It is simply not an 
option. There are other possibilities. Sometimes it is best to over-staff and use 
` working hours also for education. With surplus labor, enterprises can release people 
temporarily to harvest crops or build houses. Or jobs can be eliminated and workers . 
given other jobs with at least the same pay, or they can be retrained for other work, or 
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be paid to study. Cuba has adopted a “study as work” principle for workers displaced 
from the closed sugar mills. No matter what the decision, in all cases, the criterion of 
social efficiency at the level of the whole, not the enterprise, is present as a 
counterforce to shortsighted financial targets. 

When multiple societal goals converge on particular programs, they. become 
almost inevitable. For instance, urban agriculture in Cuba satisfied the need of the 
country for immediately available food when the economy collapsed after the loss of 
trade with the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. It offered employment at a time 
when factories closed for lack of raw materials or energy, and for the first time since 
the revolution there was unemployment. It simplified distribution from farm to. 
consumer as transport became difficult and frequent power failures made refrigerated 
storage an unsure option. The Ministry of Defense was interested in promoting local 
self-sufficiency, in case natural disasters or military aggression disrupted national 
level coordination. Urban vegetable production. supported the aims of the 
nutritionists to shift the Cuban diet from one heavily relying on meat and starch to 
one with greater vegetable consumption. City planners encouraged the preservation 
of preen areas within the city that mitigated noise, absorbed rainfall and reduced 
flooding, countered the heating of the city, and encouraged neighborhood social 
interaction. And, as organic agriculture, it was healthier for the workers. The 
Ministry of Public Health did not want pesticides in cities. Ecologists pushed for 
polyculture and biological management of pests and soil fertility. Different 
organizations, ministries, and institutions had primary concern for one or another of 
these goals, but they all converged in making urban agriculture an obvious and, in 
some sense, an inevitable choice. There were also ideological conceptions that made 
urban agriculture attractive, in particular, the Marxist goal to restore the metabolism 
between town and countryside, and the commitment that urban development must 
not be determined by real estate markers. 

Taking a holistic view of agriculture was obvious. But the obvious does not always 
prevail. Many of the errors committed by the Cuban government were responses to 
urgency that ignored the broader and long-range consequences of a decision. 

Or consider the response of the education system to economic contraction. In the 
United States, local school boards faced with inadequate resources chose to eliminate 
what they considered to be unnecessary frills. There was a move to concentrate on the 
basic skills of reading, writing, and arithmetic at the expense of. social studies, 
literature, the arts, and physical education. Supplies were reduced and classroom size 
expanded. Ever increasing fees and tuitions were charged to university scudents. 
Academic programs in science and mathematics were supported, while those in 

liberal arts were mostly cur back. All of this made sense within the capitalist 
framework, where education is required mostly to train competent and docile 
workers and only a small minority of rulers and innovators, and the student is a 
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customer investing in a better paying job. 

Faced with the economic shortages of the Special Period, Cuba opted for 
educational expansion. Class size was reduced to twenty students per class room (with 
two teachers) in elementary school, fifteen in secondary school, and ten in high 
school. Art education was expanded, schools for art teachers established, and special 
programs were organized for handicapped students. Higher education was expanded 
- by the establishment of university centers in all municipalities. Study as salaried work 
became an option for sugar workers displaced by the dosing of some of the sugar 
mills. is Se 

Both the capitalist and socialist decisions make sense within their respective 
societies. For Cubans, education is more than training sxilled workers. It aims at an 
informed citizenry, guided by José Marti’s injunction “ser culto para ser libre” (Be 
educated to be free). The educational expansion was building for the future, while 
providing employment for teachers. 

The “logic” of socialism emphasizes production aimed at meeting people’s needs, 
basic equality, collective decision-making, and a rising standard of living. Part of that 
consumption is individual, generally purchased out of personal income. Part is social 
consumption, received as free health care and education. And part is purchased 
individually but subsidized from collective resources such as basic food, public 
transport, cultural goods, and access to sports and recreation. Beyond consumption, a 
part of the product is reinvested for development. It is here that we see the impact of 
the blockade. The costs to Cuba of the fifty years of hostiliry comes out to several 
percent of the national income, a significant fraction of what the country needs to 
invest in order to advance. It is this mixing of free, subsidized, and supply-and- 
demand distribution that makes the measure of Cuban salaries ludicrous. If most 
Cubans earned the exchange rate equivalent of their salaries, say the oft-quoted $20 
per month, they would all be dead by now. 


Consumption 

Since all peoples and most governments claim as a goal a rising standard of living, 
one question that arises is, What goods are needed for that rising standard of living 
that would not be a descent into “consumerism”? It is worth looking at 
“consumption” more closely. In poor countries, there is a rcal need to increase 
consumption of basics—food, housing, health care, public transport, and such. Bill 
McKibben estimates that up to a per capita income of some $10,000 a year, increases 
in income make life better for people and show up in surveys of subjective happiness. 
People eat regularly, have shelter and clothing, access to healing and learning. That is 
is ee the level at which infant mortality stops its steep decline with national 
income.” 

Beyond this kind of consumption, there is the consumption made necessary by 
particular social relations. The automobilce, originally a luxury of the rich, became 
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increasingly necessary in the United States because of the absence of low-cost public 
transportation, the development of suburbs and long-distance commuting, the 
separation of places of residence from places of employment. Office jobs demand 
certain kinds of clothing. Japanese men need several dark suits, not to keep warm but 
to keep respectable and employed. Dress codes for women are usually even more 
demanding. 

It seems to be the case that the tastes and siles of a dominant class or society 
acquire a prestige far beyond any intrinsic value. In the biblical Middle East, Babylon 
was It, The Israelites deported to Babylon in 586 BCE were dazzled by the splendors 
of that ancient city to the extent that, seventy years later, when Cyrus the Great 
allowed them to return home, many of them decided to stay in their land of exile. 
Later, Herod spent his youth in Rome, partying and networking. And then he tried to 

‘bring Roman ways back to Jerusalem. Now, of course, with U.S. hegemony, 
McDonald’s and Coca-Cola acquire a symbolic value far beyond their nutritional or 
flavor qualities. For many Cubans, their Rome or Babylon is Miami. 

Finally, in a society that isolates people from each other, the remedy for despair is 
shopping. People who have experienced poverty sometimes find safety in 
accumulating things. And the capitalist imperative to expand leads to gigantic sales 
efforts to promote those feelings while inventing new ways for people .to get into 
debt. All of these dimensions feed into consumerism. 

But for socialism, a rising standard of living is not unlimited consumption of 
energy and matter. Rather, it centers on a rising quality of life. Therefore, we see a 
large fraction of the national product in Cuba going into social consumption, health, 
education, culture, sports, and the environment, even though, in the short run, this 
may slow down growth and prolong frustrating shortages. Some 10 percent of the 
gross national product is invested in capital formation, leading to a growth rate that 
fluctuates around 8 to 12 percent. (Following the devastation of the three hurricanes 
of 2008, Cuba still managed to grow at about 4 percent, but now, with the impact of 
the capitalist world recession, growth has stagnated). While there is still so much 
shortage, and almost any increase in production improves quality of life, ic may seem 
like hair-splitting to criticize consumerism, but this criticism is ynporeant for the 
forming of both social and individual goals. 

Perhaps the most complex and contradictory aspect of the socialist process takes 
place within people’s psyches. The exuberance of triumph encourages a voluntarist 
orientation that assumeswe can do anything we set about to do, and speak glowingly of 
“the new man” (sic) who is devoted to the collective goals, is generous, open, dedicated, 
and courageous. All this is real but incomplete. Cynics quote the weary adage that “the 
more things change the more they remain the same,” which misses the real and de 
changes taking place to emphasize what hasn’t changed. I recall as a child in the 1930s 
the endless debate as to whether we have to change society iri order to change people, or 
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change people in order to change society. Clearly, the answer is a helical process in 
which new conditions make new behaviors possible, and the changed people can drive 
the social changes thar aim at a world where it makes sense to be kind. But along thie 
way people are a mixed bag. 

In times of hardship, some revert to sania individually what the collective can no 
longer do, while others take hard times as a challenge for greater cooperation and 
effort. These contradictions differentiate people from one another, but also occur 
within individuals. It seems as if the typical error of Marxists is to exaggerate the 
changes in the collective psyche, and we are surprised by the persistence of racism or 
sexism, class snobbery, careerism, and other bourgeois virtues. Hostile commentators 
and journalists seek any sign of these to sneer at and dismiss all claims of 
‘transformation and hope for progress. For them, what is important is what has not 
changed or has even regressed. But it is the new that shows possibilities and is 
exciting, the old that warns us of obstacles.and difficulties, and how much is yet to be 
done. 

A Marxist philosophical orientation emphasizes a wholeness, interconnection, - 
_ and historical context that makes ic easier to see how one sphere of life affects the 
others. This perspective does not determine what happens but rather provides the 
tools far thinking about what is happening, and deciding what to do. It is a partial 
counterweight to the inevitable urgencies that encourage shortsighted measures that 
undermine long-term goals. 

This notion of the “logic” of a society resolves the contradiction between the fact 
thar what happens depends on the decisions of millions of individuals and the 
. perception that there are social “laws.” It does not imply inevitability, but only 
contingency: the more a society departs from the imperatives of its “logic,” the more 
trends accumulate that threaten to undermine the whole project. But there are always 
also countervailing trends at work within socialist development. 


The Gap 

In all societies and institutions, there is a gap between proclaimed ideals and 
actual practict. Priests sin; police officers commit crimes; Buddhist generals lead 
wars. In socicties, a gap is both inevitable and necessary. If there were no such gap, if 
everything worked exactly as intended, this would be evidence of a dreadful lack of 
imagination and aspiration. Obviously, we try to maintain the gap not by making 
practices worse but by raising aspirations. 

Under capitalism, the ruling class must proclaim ideals for public consumption 
and convince people that these ideals are being fulfilled, even if incompletely. 
Therefore, the gap is constructed for social control. 

Brezhney's notion of “actually existing socialism” attempted to erase the gap by 
arguing, in effect, “This is all there is, there ain’t no more. To ask for nrore is 
idealist. So shut up.” One view within Christianity acknowledges the gap by seeing 
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the ideals as coming from God and the failure co live up to them as coming from 
human imperfection or original sin. Even when the Church itself or its leaders fail 
to live up to their ideals, this is taken as evidence of the need for a Church. 

In my own experience, one Sunday morning when, as an incipient teenager, I told 
my father that I was going out to look for my first communist organization, his 
response was, “OK. But don’t expect a communist organization to mimic a 
communist society. If it could, we would not need a revolution.” 

This is one of the inevitable contradictions revolutionaries face. Buildingsocialism is 
far more complicated and sometimes painful than we imagined, and often a frustrating as 
well as an inspiring process. The art of it all is to recognize the defects of socialism as both 
inevitable and unacceptable, to analyze their sources, and to discover ways to struggle 
against them as part of the revolutionary process, rather chan as the justification for 
abandoning that struggle. One way of framing the contradiction is to see not only the 
“errors” but even the crimes of socialism in a dual way: they are not socialism, but 
distortions of socialism. But they are also distortions ofsocialism. An analogy is that of 
plant diseases: corn smut is not corn, but adisease of corn. But it is a disease of corn, not 
squash. 

The first claim, by itself, could lead to a casual dismissal of a lot of awful things that 
have happened under socialist banners as being alien to socialism and therefore not really 
relevant. Pol Pot? Beria? Cayetano? They were never really with us, anyway. This variant 
also leads to the rationalization of the unacceptable as “necessary.” The familiar plea that 
“you cannot make an omelet without breaking eggs” becomes the illusion that breaking 
eggs makes an omelet, and then the posturing that smashing of eggs is a sign of militancy. 
We come out clean and learn nothing. “Objectivity” and “necessity” become the cloaks 
for cynical instrumentalism? 

The second claim, by itself, can also lead to withdrawal, the conclusion that 
socialism is a naive illusion that inevitably leads to horrors, so it is enough to look out 
for yourself. Or to the discovery that because socialism does not look like what people 
expected, they feel personally betrayed and disillusioned, and justified in joining the 
other side. Many renegades from socialism have taken this path. Both one- sided 
interpretations end in cynicism. 


Democracy 

Democracy is a crucial issue for socialists. It is worth examining the questions of 
democracy in the emerging socialisms, not only to correct obvious 
misrepresentations, but more importantly, to open up our own understanding of 
democracy. Liberal critics of Cuba, on the grounds of human rights, are very selective 
as to which articles of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights they refer. They 
usually acknowledge, but pass quickly over, such things as the rights to have 
elementary needs met, including food, water, education, health care, gender equality, 
mass access to culture, sports, and security in old age, but downgrade these as 
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unimportant compared to political rights. And their criticism of lack. of political 
rights takes our own formal rights as the only legitimate measure of democracy. In the 
service of their anti-democratic model of Cuba, they say things like, “Fidel handed 
power over to his brother Raoul”—when what actually happened was a legal 
succession from a disabled President of the Council of State to the first Vice- 
President. 

Critics of Cuba, solidly grounded in ignorance, routinely decry the absence of 
elections. Of course there are elections in Cuba, by secret ballot monitored by 
schoolchildren and immune to ballot stuffing. Peter Roman’s s-udies are the best 
account of the processes of election, which differ very much from our elections: the 
elections are non-partisan but not One Party (the Communist Party does not run 
candidates, alchough many candidates are Communists). Nominations for delegates 
to the municipal assemblies are made at open neighborhood meetings, and the voting 
is for one of two to eight candidates. In some 10 percent af the cases, nobody gets 
more than 50 percent of the vote, and there is a runoff between the top two 
contenders. There are no campaigns, TV ads, or interviews, but only a one-page 
biography of each candidate. Cubans boast that you don’t have to be rich or have rich 
friends to run. 

At higher levels (Provincial and National), candidates are screened by nominating 
committees. The stated purpose is co assure wide representation of cach constituency 
and to have the expertise to inform all debates. They want a National Assembly to be as 
representative as possible of all sectors. But “sectors” means occupations, skills, ages, etc., 
not political ideologies. It was considered a major achievement in the last elections that 
the representation of women, Afro-Cubans, and youth increased. The whole process is 
more like elections in ‘professional societies or our local food coop than a national . 
. political election under capitalism. If you sce the election as a process of selecting a 
diverse group that is well informed and committed, the system seems to wak well. But if 
you look ro elections for a battleground of ideologies, it is terribly deficient. While there 
is no legal obstacle to a dissident running and even being elected, we all know that it 
would not happen. The elections are all within socialism,not about socialism, except in 
the sense that participation and voting are a kind of referendum. People look at the rates 
of participation and blank or damaged ballots as measures of disaffection. By this 
measure, opposition runs at less than 10 percent, dthough Party member friends have 
told me their estimate is closer to 20 percent. 

The National Assembly generally considers very few bills in its semiannual sessions. 
There are no pork-barrel bills, legislation introduced to embarrass the government, or 
tomes so vast that representatives vote on them without reading the contents. By the time 
a major bill comes to a vote, it has recycled through the Commissions of the National 
Assembly, meetings with constituents, and consultations with concerned organizatons. 
Deputies receive a draft at least twenty days before it comes to a vote. Laws are usually 
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approved unanimously. To the suspicious observer, this looks like the ceremonial rubber 
stamping by a docile assembly of decisions already made elsewhere (by the Party? By the 
chief of state?). However, the legislative process is, in fact, far more complex. Peter Roman 
studied the working of the National Assembly by tracing the development of the Agrarian 
Law of 2006. The initiative for the law came from ANAP, the Association of Small 
Farmers. In 2008 a new Social Security law, which raises the retirement age from sixty to 
sixty-five for men and from fifty-five to sixty for women, was discussed at 85,301 meetings 
organized by the labor movement, attended by 3,085,798 participants. Of these, ninety 
assemblies and 28,596 members voted against the law. The Federation of Cuban Women, 
spearheaded by the Center for Sex Education, is now working on updating the family code 
to recognize many kinds of families and strengthen lesbian, gay, bisexual, and transgender 
rights. Deputy Mariela Castro is planning to introduce the legislation in a forthcoming 
session. _ ae f l 

The structures of Cuban government have been evolving since the mid-1970s and 
are still. evolving. The invention of socialist democracy is a complex process. Its 
deficiencies and unresolved problems are its own, measured by its own goals, rather 
than seen as deviations from capitalist democracy. Among the unsolved problems are: 

A. Political Leadership and the Associated Producers. Membership in the 
National Assembly is not a fulltime job. Deputies have regular jobs, and if they were 
nominated, it is likely that they also participate in a number of local organizations. They 
are very pressed for time and do not have staffsassisting them. In a society where a sexist 
division of labor survives in many homes, this is especially a problem for women. The 
position has no privilege. It is very demanding, and often frustrating when all the 
delegate can do is explain why a problem cannot be solved for now. There is a high 
turnover rate, both because people choose not to run again and because of a highly 
demanding and critical constituency. ~ 

It is desirable to have in the National TEET both community people with 
strong ties to their neighbors and experts in. the various matters in which the 
Assembly is involved. These two goals cannot always be met by the same people. The 
experts are often national leaders in their spheres. In a society where mass education 
is historically new, there is a great value placed on expertise, which may mean 
‘nominating heads of organizations. Thus, the people's parliament is not made up 
mostly of workers but of leaders of workers. (Somewhat less than half the deputies, 
mostly those who are also municipal deputies, are workers.) 

To a visiting American, who sees leadership-as antagonistic to rank and filc, in a 
“them and us” relation, this is suspicious. A gap in life conditions and ideology 
between leaders and rank and file could be seen as undermining the democratic 
nature of the process. During the Special Period, inequality increased in Cuba, 
although not along the division between leaders and constituents. Rather, the new 


rich are those who reccive money from relatives in Miami or work for hotels or 
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foreign companies where they have access to dollars, or those wha have the new small 
businesses that have been permitted, or who ran the informal (black market) 
economy. i 
Bur if national leaders with necessary expertise are not always linked to their 
districts and the rank and file, they may not for that reason be known by or connected 
to a majority of the voters. I have heard some loyal communists declare that they will 
not vote for people they do not know. Therefore, as in many European elections, in 
order to lessen these contradictions, the voters are urged to vote for the nominated 
slate rather than individual candidates. These have been screened by the nominating 
committees for their expertise, but it is likely that people who are deemed too critical 
will be screened out. ~ 1: 
_ Cuban ideology sees its saciety as becoming increasingly democratic through 
broad participation and striving for consensus. From the earliest grades, children 
elect class representatives, and, in all of the mass organizations, the leadership is 
elective. In some sense, the consultive process undermines the distinction between: 
government and civil society, an unexpected twist to “the whichering away of the: 
state” that Lenin anticipated. Ic makes more sense to look at all mass organizations as. 
organs of society. ; 
Peter Roman describes the National Assembly as follows: 


The Assembly (Asamblea Nacional del Poder Popular or ANPP) operates on the basis 
of five principles. First, it must be representative of Cuban society. Thus there are 
deputies from most sectors of society and walks of life, including experts in economics, °": 
. farming, health, education, sports, and other areas under the purview of the National .‘! 
Assembly. Second, there must be close contact and connection with the population. = 
‘This is achieved in great part by having almost half of the deputies also be municipal 
assembly delegates. Third, it must consult with constituents, deputies, experts, 
interested parties, government officials, the Cuban Communist Party (Partido | 
Comunista de Cuba or PCC), the Federation of Cuban Workers (Central de ` 
Trabajadores de Cuba or CTC), and mass organizations regarding proposed "3° 
legislation and to determine lists of candidates. Fourth, it must allow for the *®4 
expression of opposition with regard to measures under discussion, such as items 
within proposed legislarion, but net as an organized opposition or as an opposition sm 
attacking the system. And fifth, its goal is to reconcile differences in order to reach |? 


consensus prior to presenting measures to its plenary sessions.” mz 


The relation between local organizations and higher bodies is highly variable?’ 
One friend of mine refuses election to secretary of his Communist Party nucleo in his 
‘workplace because he said the post is limited to conveying instructions from higher 
bodies about tasks. Another, a‘ diplomat, said that the nucleo in his diplomatic 
mission mostly discusses the tasks of the Mission and has little time to discuss 
politics. When I reported this to friends at another workplace, they were indignant. . 
Theis nucleo always discusses politics, and had led the way in demanding the removal 
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of the director of the enterprise because of his neglect of the workers’ needs. I 
attended a discussion with members of the nucleo at yet another workplace, while 
they planned how to present their ecological approach to development at a national 
meeting and were anticipating the opposition, who remained fascinated by 
“advanced” technology and regarded ecology as nostalgia for a mythical golden age. 
One student described to me the debates in his junior high class about rock and roll: 
the issue was, could you separate the music from the lifestyles of it practitioners? 

by For all their difficulties, the formal structures of Cuban government are adequate 
for the running of society by the associated producers. The limiting factors are more 
ideological than formal. Among these ‘is the first: the siege mentality in response to 
three generations of aggressive hostility on the part of the United States. This is not 
an excuse for shortages and inefficiencies but a real live factor in Cuban life. 

ct B. Identity and Difference. A second unsolved problem is that Cuban history is 
rich with examples of revolutionary upsurges destroyed by disunity among the 
revolutionaries. Hence, the very high priority placed on unity, which does not always 
make the distinction between enemy action and disagreement, and thus encourages 
timidity in expressing sharp differences of opinion. The military metaphor for the 
siege is widespread. A billboard in Havana, common in the Special Period, showed a 
portrait of Fidel in uniform and the slogan “jcommandante, ordene!” which surely 
did not encourage critical thinking. 

Fidel Castro is referred to in many ways. Before his retirement, the press would 
give his string of titles as president of the council of state and council of ministers and 
first secretary of the party. He is now referred to as the leader of the revolution. 
Fidel’s role in Cuba is dual, as a symbol of the revolution and as the country’s most 
able politician. But the former role predominates and discourages criticism. It also 
encourages stereotypes, slogancering, and routinized expressions of approval, Most 
grating are the speeches read by very young children at open air Tribunas del Pueblo, 
speaking words they could not possibly have written by themselves, and pethaps 
barely understand. 

The premium on unity also sets limits on debate, since people do not want to be 
marginalized by appearing to be too negative. People would perhaps fear not being 
listened to seriously, and then passed over for promotions or for access to goodies in 
short supply, awarded to those who make “contributions to society.” Deference 
toward respected leaders often deters whistle blowing. . 

;, I was present at onc forum where a participant mocked participation by manie 

A "I participate. 

. You participate. 

; „He and she participate. 

“We participate. 

ie They decide. 
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This is unfair as a generalization, but does identify the problem of top-down 
decision-making. Progressives have an aversion to “top-down” as against “bottom up” 
decision-making, and what is often the same thing, centralized as against 
decentralized power. Besides offending our notion of democracy, we criticize 
centralization because it too often leads to wrong decisions by attempting to apply a 
single rule everywhere, by lack of responsiveness to criticism, by failure to take into 
account the peculiarities, needs, and possibilities of each situation, and because it 
under-utilizes the great creativity of communities and the talents of individuals. 
However, the uniqueness of the particular is also an argument for centralization, 
since what might be optimal for a locality may not be good for the country. In 
Yugoslavia, workers’ control of the enterprises often led ro collectives behaving as 
capitalist corporations, seeking profit maximization. 

In agriculture, the criticism of centralization is also the criticism of industrial 
scale monocultures. However, they are not exactly the same. It is only under 
capitalism that we have the category af full ownership, the right to alienate land, 
determine how it is used, and dispose of its product, all in the same hands. But it need 
not be so. 

In some societies the land belongs to the community but is divided up for 
production, sometimes periodically, among households according to their need or 
ability to use it. In other societies, one household has cultivation rights and another 
has grazing rights, etc. In discussing how farming should be organized, we have to 
distinguish the units of planning, cultivation, and remuneration. The units of 
planning depend on the scales at which the plans are relevant. The watershed is a 
natural unit for some purposes, with crops selected according to their seasonal 
demands for water and labor and the diversity required to support the consumption 
and nutritional needs of the population. The desirable size of a ficld is more related to 
the kind of crop and the mobility of pests. For instance, I would recommend that a 
sweet potato field. be some forty meters wide and flanked by bananas so that lion ants 
living in the bananas can forage throughout the sweet potatoes and then move in to 
nest around the growing tubers and repel the sweet potato weevil. The unit of 
remuneration cannot depend on the value of the crops harvested, because there is no 
necessary relation between food yaluc and economic value of a crop. It is not fair to 
ask farmers to sacrifice part of their income so that their land increases production on 
their neighbors’ land or serves the needs of school lunches. There has to be some 
redistribution of income among production units to reward equally difficult labor 
equally. What is obviously needed is planning on multiple levels, according to the 
scales of the problems. 

The appropriate division of authority between local and higher bodies. is not 
something to settle abstractly but depends on circumstance. Once, in the 1960s, a 
Cuban friend of minc, a seamstress with many years of experience in che anti-Barista 
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struggles, was asked to direct a chicken-breeding farm. She knew nothing about 
chickens beyond some recipes, bur at thar time she was a good appointment because 
they could be sure that.she would not sabotage production. She was given very 
detailed instructions from higher-ups, and welcomed every bit of it. At that time, the 
lack of trained people made centralization the lesser evil. But sometimes instructions 
can be stultifying. There is the illusion that central planning means uniform 
directions for each place, regardless of conditions, when it can mean the coordination 
of diversity. 

This facet of central planning is similarly present in medicine. Ici is obvious that 
each patient is different, and the doctor has to be able to deal with the patient as a 
whole human being, combining physical examination, history, lab tests, and 
impressions from talking. But it is also true that inexperienced doctors need backup. 
Their typical errors come from lack of experience, especially with less common 
diseases. Long-distance consultation with specialists can be helpful to the young 
clinician. But the typical error here would be judging by a list of findings from the 
laboratory or the clinician’s reports thar might miss the subtle uniqueness of each 
patient. How to integrate the two kinds of knowledge is a major issue for primary 
care that cannot be solved abstractly. 

For example, the town of Yaguajay decided in 1995 to organize its whole 
development strategy around health. This was defined broadly, and soon they were 
evaluating housing, age structure, morbidity and mortality, available health care, the 
rate of dysfunctional families, and other aspects of the life of the community. In order 
to do this, they brought in specialists from the various national ministries, not to run 
the show but to provide the expertise needed, and all was coordinated by the 
municipal assembly. It turns out that the facile categories of centralized versus local 
distort our understanding. The problem is how to integrate “bottom up” and “top 
down,” not to decide between them. 

The unions are among the mass organizations that play a vital role in running the 
country. But are they “independent unions,” in our sense, or “controlled by the 
state”? And, if they are independent, how come we don’t see strikes in Cuba? 

Once again, the visitor is tempted to apply perfectly good criteria to the wrong 
situation. The relations between the unions and the state are various. Unions may 
propose legislation in the National Assembly. Many deputies are union members. 
Twice a year, the unions mect with the cabinet ministers to discuss matters of mutual 
concern, Unions sponsor nationwide discussions on labor matters and have 
occasionally rejected proposals from the National Assembly. The state and the 
unions jointly monitor compliance with labor law (there are many of these violations, 
caused sometimes by ignorance of the law, sometimes by indifference, or not wanting 
to make waves when there is urgency to produce, sometimes opportunism). If we do 
not sce workers picketing the National Assembly, it is for the same reason that we do 
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not see bankers or CEO’s picketing Congress or sitting in at the White House: it is 
theirs already, and cven if they are dissatisfied with particular decisions, they know 
they share a common interest. 

C. Bureaucracy and Innovation. A common complaint both among Cubans and 
foreign visitors is bureaucracy. Too much of everyday life is constrained by rules and 
procedures often applied in rigid and inhumane ways. Many documents, for instance, 
have to be obtained in order to do some construction on your hame, and the offices 
where you have to go for those documents may be in different places, or not working 
when you get there—although you arrive at an hour when they skould be open—and 
meanwhile you have taken off from work to go there, and are not attending your own 
responsibilities. Or the staff at the government office may be dzep in conversation 
and indifferent to your needs, and when all is finally done you can’t just go to the 
market and buy a sack of cement. An innovator with a bright, new half-baked idea 
cannot dash around the corner to buy a spring and three batteries. (These are the 
_ sorts of complaints that figure prominently in the letters section of Granma on 
Fridays.) 

But this is not simply orneriness. Bureaucracy arose historically as the bourgeois 
antidote to feudal caprice in awarding privileges and imposing penalties. The ideal of 
a uniform application of “the rule of law” without regard to who you are is very 
attractive and an important part of U.S. consciousness in response to the lawlessness 
of the frontier. Furthermore, recognized procedures are needed to maintain priorities 
and fairness. The frustration that someone can’t just walk into a store and buy a sack 
of cement assures that a clinic or school has first call on scarce resources. So the lack 
of resources itself makes formalized procedures necessary. 

Gur own rejection of bureaucracy is that it interposes many procedures between a 
need and its resolution, applies the same measure to all inhumanely, without regard 
to individual circumstance, or else is violated by the bureaucrats for callous or 
opportunist reasons. Furthermore, the bureaucratic mentaliry resists criticism, 


change, and complaint. The ideal would be a flexible rule of law, applied in ways that- 


treat each according to her or his needs. But this requires a high level of consciousness 
and commitment on the part of the bureau staffs, and close community monitoring. 
It is achieved only unevenly in Cuba, although the movement toward “attention to 
the individual” is a step in that direction. 

D. Socialism and the Media. Democracy is, first of ail, the mobilization of the 
collective intelligence for the solution of shared problems. How this is accomplished is 


itself a major challenge. In ancient Athens, a model of democracy (for free men only), 


there was, of course, no press. The theater was a major organ of opinion formation, 
and the classic Greek works of theater were often political polemics and satires about 
well-known public figures. The verses of medieval troubadours, nursery rhymes, and 
other art forms also served as foci of commentary and opinion formation. 
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Observers searching for democracy often focus instead on particular indicators 
that may or may not be appropriate. The mass circulation Cuban press does not fit 
our image about what the press ought to be, but has long not been, in our country. Its 
news coverage is sparse, and many articles recount historical occasions or formal 
events, visits of diplomats, and such. Thus, it is a cross between a newspaper and a 
magazine. There has been an increase in investigative reporting in the last few years, 
mostly examining why an enterprise is not accomplishing its mission. Letters to 
Granma, published on Fridays, not only complain about the many frustrations of 
daily life but also respond to these complaints from the criticized enterprise. Other 
publications, such as Havana Times and Temas publish a greater range of opinion. 

By and large, the Cuban press is not the organ of apinion formation that liberals 
think of in their idealizations of the press under capitalism. Once, in the thirteen 
colonies, when there was a printer on every ‘corner and every printer was a publisher 
and every publisher had vivid opinions, “freedom of the press” was freedom to oppose 
British rule and debate the roads to independence. That happy time is long gone. 
When the media are effectively monopolized, when commercial advertising is “free 
speech” and psychological warfare and manipulation have become a science, when the 
costs of publishing have zoomed out of reach for unpopular causes, freedom of the 
press has become a caricature of what it pretends to be. Psy-Ops warriors can label 
themselves journalists, don a mantle of objectivity, and demand the protections that 
that calling has traditionally demanded and sometimes attained. Thus, I discover that 
I am not for “freedom of the press”! I am for the right of working people and the 
oppressed to have access to information and the opportunity to debate their 
concerns. How to implement this is not a trivial problem, but it is not solved by 
blanket appeals to “freedom of the press.” In Venezucla and Argentina, new laws are 
aimed at allocating the national broadcast band among the state, community and 
peoples’ organizations, and private enterprise. This contradicts the freedom of the 
marketplace but expands the new kind of democracy that is being invented before our 
very eyes. 

E. Democracy in Substance and Form. Many other democratic slogans are similarly 
flawed when turned into absolute principles instead of valid means to humane ends. 
For instance, in the struggles for civil rights in the United States, people denounced 
“segregation” and “discrimination.” In the context of the prevailing racism, it was an 
obvious and just and inspiring demand. Then the other side invented “reverse 
discrimination” to undermine affirmative action. Thus, traditional black colleges and 
all-women college courses came to look formally like segregation. Whereas, in reality, 
all-white and all-male institutions are organs of racism and sexism, and all-Afro- 
American or all-women schools or classes are safe environments for those of the 
oppressed group who do not want to spend their school years justifying their 
existence. Some will want to challenge the monopoly of the whites or men and 
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venture into the lion’s den, while others need supportive safety to flourish and 
replenish themselves and then foray out again. So then I learn that I am not against 
“segregation” but against racism and sexism. It is a common mistake to turn an 
effective means into a matter of principle and then seem hypocritical when it turns 


_ out that that is not what we really want after all. 


w 


In Latin America, there have been revolutionary movements in a number of 
countries, with varying success. Some won government office alone (Guyana) or as 
part of coalitions (Chile, Uruguay, Brazil). Others achieved state power (Cuba, 
Venezucla, Bolivia, Ecuador). Each is different, both because of different political 
situations and because of somewhat different ideologies. It is possible to examine 
these differences under high magnification and counrerpoise them with some 
criterion, such as whether they came to govern by way of winning elections, mass 
mobilizations, armed struggle, or combinations of these. Thus, Mark Cooper in The . 
Nation sees Salvador Allende and Fidel Castro as opposites, supporting the first and 
denouncing the second. But these leaders themselves did not see it that way. Allende 
was always an ally of Cuba, and assisted in the escape of the survivors in Che’s 
Bolivian guerrilla cadre after cheir defeat. Cuba honors Allende as a revolutionary 
hero. The important thing about all of chem is that they led popular rebellions 
against the old oligarchies that ruled their countries in alliance with U.S. imperialism. 
Each has its own history and develops within its own constraints. 

They all had different relations to “the rule of law.” But the “rule of law” cannot 
be endorsed unequivocally without first asking, “Whose law?” Thus, in Brazil, where 
the Workers’ Party rules only through a coalition, the Movement of the Landless 
seizes land in frank violation of property rights that the government is obliged to 
uphold. In Cuba, the agrarian reform was carried out by law. In Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Venezuela, and Honduras progressive governments called for new constitutions anda , 
“cefounding” of each country on the basis of some combination of representative and 
participatory democracy, so that the rule of law will conform, as much as possible, 
with the demands for justice and equality. 


Revolutionary Criticism 

As C. Wright Mills famously said in Listen, Yankee! “I am for the Cuban 
revolution. I do not worry about it, I worry for it, and with it.”* We can take this as a 
general principle. The starting point for looking at an emerging socialist society is 
100 percent solidarity with the revolution, an appreciation of its world historic 
significance, and a deeply felt enjoyment of its achievements. This requires 
unconditional defense of the revolution, against all acrempts to reestablish capitalist 
exploitation and imperialist domination. k 

A 100 percent commitment co the revolution does net require agreement with all 
its decisions or satisfaction with everything going on there, nor even a full 


‘appreciation. of all its leaders. Criticism is an integral part of the revolutionary’s 
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commitment, and the willingness to look critically should be regarded as one of the 

requirements for membership in revolutionary organizations. But criticism of the 

revolution has, as its main purpose, the correction of its weaknesses. It should not be 
avoided, but neither can it become someone’s main way of participating. The visitor 
should support, learn from, and enjoy the revolution. 

There are three main prerequisites for meaningful, revolutionary criticism: 

1. Criticism must come out of supportive participation. To the extent that one 
participates as an ally and has actually helped achieve shared goals, critical 
insights from visitors can be useful and welcome. Remember two things at the 
same time: that it is their revolution, being undertaken by people much like 
ourselves, confronting tasks that nobody is ever fully prepared to confront, and 
facing long-term chronic hostility and immediate, day-to-day hardship and 

frustration. We look at their efforts with admiration, sympathy, and love. But 
remember also that it is our revolution too, part of a global process in which we 
all have a stake, obligations, and rights. 

2. Criticism has to be grounded in knowledge and indernaniding of the place and 
times. The first element of understanding is knowledge of the country’s history 
and culture, where it is coming from, what it is attempting to accomplish, what 
are its major obstacles. We have to know if what we see is a hangover from the 
past, a partial advance, a concession to retrograde forces, or an unrecognized 
problem. And if it is a concession, is it recognized as such or paraded as creative 
socialism? It is important to know the contexts for each decision. Criticism has 
to be grounded in the social, historical, and intellectual realities of a country, so 
that observations can be placed in context and the silly and arrogant errors of 
ignorance can be avoided. The deeper the knowledge and sympathetic 
understanding, the ability ‘to distinguish between long-term socialist 
development and the zigzags of fortune—the more accurate and useful the 
criticism. 

3. Criticism has to be informed by theory to protect us from being overwhelmed 
by, but not indifferent to, the immediate. The Cuban experience will allow us to 
look more skeptically at the slogans of liberal democracy, not in order to trash 
them, but to sce them in their relative validity and ultimate limitation. Helping 
to place incipient socialism in the context of world history and the survival of 
our species, secing both the continuity and discontinuity of our social evolution, 
will also inform our own struggles for our own country. 


Bon voyage! 
Notes i 
; Circles Robinson, Haunina Times, September 2008. 


2. Bill McKibben, Deep Economy (New York: Times Books, 2007), ál. 
3, This is an example of a pair of propositions, cach of which is false separately but which together are 
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truc. Another example is “Health is socially derermined...You are responsible for your own health.” 

4. Paper presented ac the symposium “Cuba Today: Continuity and Change since the “Pertodo 
Especial,” Cuba Project, Bildner Center for Western Hemisphere Scudies, Graduate Center, City 
University of New York, October 4, 2004. 

5. C.Wright Mills, Listem, Yankee! (New York: Ballantine, 1960), 179. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW Fifty Years Ago 


In the days of innocence, when social thinkers followed wherever their loge. . 
led, John Stuart Mill reasoned that no society could be explained without 
understanding the society out of which it had grown, since the preceding state was 
in a sense the “cause” of the one that followed, “The fundamental problem,” 
therefore, of the: social science,” he concluded, “is to find the laws according to 
which any state of society produces the state which succeeds it and takes its place.” ; 


— Harry Braverman, “The Momentum of History,” Monthly Review, April . 
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EXCHANGE 


Thomas I. Palley sent Jobn Bellamy Foster the following article in October 2009 for 
publication in Monthly Review, accompanied by this note: “I'm hoping it might 
provoke some discussion and also generate some dialogue and consensus between 
| Marxists (like yourself) and structural Keynesians (like myself).” Palley’s piece 
| addressed (along with much else) the article “Monopoly-Finance Capital and the 
| Paradox of Accumulation” by Jobn Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney in the 
October 2009 issue of Monthly Review. In the same spirit of promoting dialogue 
| between Marxists and Keynesians on the present crisis, we agreed to publish his 
| contribution, together with a response by Foster and McChesney, in this issue of MR.— 
|The Editors. 
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The Limits of Minsky’ s Financial Instability 
Hypothesis as an Explanation of the Crisis 


‘Thomas I. Palley 


. " Minsky’s Moment 

; Aside from Keynes, no economist seems to haye benefitted so much from the 

financial crisis of 2007-08 as the late Hyman Minsky. The collapse of the sub-prime 

/ T in August 2007 has been widely labeled a “Minsky moment,” and many view 

e subsequent implosion of the financial system and deep recession as confirming 

is “financial instability hypothesis” regarding economic crisis in capitalist 
economies.! 

| For instance, in August 2007, shortly after the sub-prime market collapsed, the Wall 
Street Journal devoted a front-page story to Minsky. In November 2007, Charles 
Calomiris, a leading conservative financial economist associated with the American 
Enterprise Institute, wrote an article for the VoxEU blog of the mainstream Center for . 


THOMAS |. PALLEY (mail@thomaspalley.com) is an economist living in Washington, D.C. He 
: " has formerly worked as assistant director of public policy at the AFL-CIO and as chief 
economist of the U.S.-China Security Review Commission. He is the author of Plenty of 
, Nothing: The Downsizing of the American Dream and the Case for pee Keynesianism 
(2000). 
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Economic Policy Research, daiming a Minsky moment had noe yet arrived. Though 
Calomiris disputed the nature of the moment, Minsky and his heterodox ideas were the 
focal point of the analysis. In September 2008, Martin Wolfof the Financial Times openly 
endorsed Minsky: “What Went Wrong? The Short Answer: Minsky Was Right.” And in 

Niay.,2009, Paul Krugman posted a blog titted “The Night They Reread Minsky,” which 
| was also thetite of his third Lionel Robbins lecture at the Landon School of Economics.’ 


Does Minsky’ s Theory Really Explain the Crisis? 

- Recognition of Minsky’s intellectual contribution is welcome and deserved. 
Minsky was a deeply insightful theorist about the proclivity of capitalist cconomies to 
experience financially driven booms and busts, and: the crisis has confirmed many of 
his insights. That said, the current article argues that his theory only provides a 
partial and incomplete account of the current crisis. 

In making the argument, I will focus on competing explanations of the crisis by 
progressive economists. On one side, Levy Institute economists Jan Kregel, Charles 
Whalen, and L. Randall Wray have argued the economic crisis is in the spirit of a 
classic Minsky crisis, being a purely financial crisis that is fully explained by Minsky’s 
financial instability hypothesis.* On the other side are the new Marxist view of Foster 
and McChesney, the social structure of accumulation (SSA) view of Kotz, and the 
structural Keynesian view of Palley.“ These latter views interpret the crisis 
fundamentally differently, cracing its ultimate roots back to developments within the 
real economy. 

The new Marxist, SSA, and structural Keynesian views trace the roots of the crisis 
back to the adoption of the neoliberal growth model in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
when the post-Second World War “Treaty of Detroit” growth model was abandoned? 
The essence of the argument is that the pase 1980 neoliberal growth model relied on 
rising debt and asset price inflation to fill the hole in aggregate demand created by wage 
stagnation and widened income inequality. Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis 
explains how financial markers filled this hole and filled it for far longer than might 
reasonably have been expected. 

Viewed from this perspective, the mechanisms identified in Minsky’s financial 
instability hypothesis are critical to understanding the neoliberal era, but they are part 
of a broader narrative. The ncoliberal model was always unsustainable and would have 
ground to a halt of its own accord. The role of Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis 
is to explain why the neoliberal model kept going far longer than anticipated. 

By giving free rein to the Minsky mechanisms of financial innovation, financial 
deregulation, regulatory escape, and increased appetite for financial risk, 
policymakers (like former Federal Reserve Chairman Alan Greenspan) extended the 
life of the neoliberal model. The sting in che tail was that this made the crisis deeper 
and moré zbrupt when financial markets eventually reached their limits. Without 
apane innovation and financial deregulation the neoliberal model would have got 
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stuck in stagnation a decade earlicr, but.it would have been stagnation without the 
pyrotechnics of financial crisis. 

This process of financial innovation and deregulation expanded the economic 
power and presence of the financial sector and has been termed “financialization.”® 
Financialization is the concept that marries Minsky’s ideas about financial instability 
with new Marxist and structural Keynesian ideas about demand shortage arising from 
the impact of neoliberal economic policy on wages and income inequality. 

The interpretation placed on the crisis matters enormously for policy 
prescriptions in response to the crisis. Lf the crisis were a “pure” Minsky crisis, all that 
would be needed would be financial reregulation aimed at putting speculation and 
excessive risk-taking back in the box. Ironically, this is the approach being 
recommended by Treasury Secretary Geithner and President Obama’s chief 
economic counselor, Larry Summers. Their view is that financial excess was the only 
problem, and normal growth will return once that problem is remedied.’ 

The new Marxist-SSA-structural-Keynesian “financialization” interpretation of ` 
the crisis is far more pessimistic. Financial regulation is needed to ensure economic 
stability, but it does not address the ultimate causes of the crisis, nor will it restore 
growth with full employment. Indeed, paradoxically, financial reregulation could 
even slow growth because easy access to credit is a major engine of the neoliberal 
growth model. Taking away that engine while leaving the model unchanged, 
therefore promises even slower growth. 


Minsky’s Financial Instability Hypothesis 

Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis maintains that capitalist financial 
systems have an inbuilt proclivity to financial instability. That proclivity can be 
summarized in the aphorism “Success breeds success breeds failure” —or better still, 
“Success breeds excess breeds failure.” 

Minsky’s framework is one of evolutionary instability and it can be thought of as 
resting on two different cyclical processes. The first cycle can be labeled the “basic 
Minsky cycle,” while che second can be labeled the “super-Minsky cycle.” 

The basic Minsky cycle concerns the evolution of patterns of financing 
arrangements, and it captures the phenomenon of emerging financial fragility in 
business and household balance sheets. The cycle begins with “hedge finance” when 
borrowers’ expected revenues are sufficient to repay interest and loan principal. It then 
passes on to “speculative finance” when revenues only cover interest. Finally, the cycle 
ends with “Ponzi finance” when revenues are insufficient to cover interest payments and 
borrowers are relying on capital gains to meet their obligations. 

The basic Minsky cycle offers a psychologically based theory of the business cycle. 
Agents become progressively more optimistic, which manifests in increasingly 
optimistic valuations of assets and associated revenue streams and willingness to take 
on increasing risk in belief that the good times are here forever. This optimistic 
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psychology afflicts both borrowers and lenders and not just one side of the market. 
That is critical because it means market discipline becomes progressively removed. 

This process of rising optimism is evident in the way business cycle expansions 
tend to generate talk about the “death of the business cycle.” In the 1990s there was 
talk of the “new economy” that was supposed to have killed the business cycle by 
inaugurating a period of permanently accelerated productivity growth. In the 2000s 
there was talk of the “Great Moderation” thar claimed central banks had tamed the 
business cycle through improved monetary policy based on improved theoretical 
understanding of the economy. This talk is not incidental but instead constitutes 
evidence of the basic Minsky cycle at work. Moreover, it afflicts all, including 
regulators and policymakers. For instance, Federal Reserve Chairman Ben Bernanke 
himself indicated in 2004 that he was a believer in the Great Moderation hypothesis.’ 

The basic Minsky cycle is present in every business cycle. It is complemented by 
“the super-Minsky cycle that works over a period of several business cycles. This super- 
cycle is a process that transforms business institutions, decision-making conventions, 
and the structures of market governance, including regulation. These structures are 
critical to ensuring the stability of capitalist economies, and Minsky called them 
“thwarting institutions.” 

The process of erosion and transformation takes several basic cycles, making the 
super-cycle a long phase cycle relative to the basic cycle. Both operate simultaneously so 
thar the process of institutional erosion and transformation continues during each basic 
cycle. However, the economy only undergoes a full blown financial crisis that threatens its 
survivability when the supet-Minsky cycle has had time to erode the economy’s thwarting 
institutions. In between these crises the economy experiences more limited financial 
boom-bust cycles. Once the economy has a full-scale crisis, it enters a period of renewal of 
thwarting institutions—a period of creating new regulations such as the current moment. 

Analytically, the super-Minsky cycle can be thought of as allowing more and more 
financial risk into the system. The cycle involves twin developments of “regulatory 
relaxation” and “increased risk taking.” These developments increase both the supply 
of and demand for risk. 

The process of regulatory relaxation has three daanos One dimension is 
regulatory capture whereby the institutions designed to regulate and reduce excessive 
risk-taking are captured and weakened. That process has clearly been evident in the 
past twenty-five years, when Wall Street stepped up its lobbying efforts and 
established a revolving door with regulatory agencies such as the Federal Reserve, the 
Securities and Exchange Commission; and the Treasury Department. 

A second dimension is regulatory relapse. Regulators are human and part of 
society, and, like investors, they are subject to memory loss and reinterpretation of © 
history. Consequently, they too forget the lessons of the past and buy into rhetoric 
regarding the death of the business cycle. The result is willingness to weaken 
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regulation on grounds that things are changed and regulation is no longer needed. 
These actions are supported by ideological developments that justify such actions. 

hat is where economists have been influential through their theories about the 
“Great Moderation” and the viability of self-regulation. 

A third dimension is regulatory. escape whereby the supply of risk is increased 
through financial innovation that escapes the regulatory net because the new 
financial products and practices were not conceived of when existing regulation was 
“written. 

The processes of regulatory capture, regulatory relaxation, and regulatory escape 
are accompanied by increased risk-taking by borrowers. First, financial innovation 
provides new products that allow borrowers to take on more debt. One example of 
this is home equity loans; another is mortgages that are structured with initial low 
interest rates that later jump to a higher rate. 

Second, market participants are also subject to gradual memory loss that increases 
their willingness to take on risk. Thus, the passage of time contributes to the 
forgetting of earlier financial crises, which fosters new willingness to take on risk, the 
1930s generation was cautious about buying stock, but baby boomers became keen 
stock investors. _ 

Changing taste for risk is also evident in cultural developments. An example of 
this is the development of the “greed is good” culture epitomized by the fictional 
character Gordon Gecko in the movie Wall Street. Another example is the emergence 
of investing as a form of entertainment, reflected in phenomena such as day trading; 
the emergence of TV personalities like Jim Cramer; and changed attitudes toward 
home ownership that become interpreted as an investment opportunity as much as a 
place to live. | 

Importantly, changed attitudes to risk and memory loss also affect both sides of 
the market (i.e., borrowers and:lenders) so that market discipline becomes an 
ineffective protection against excessive risk-taking. Borrowers and lenders go into the 
crisis arm in arm. 

The theoretical framework behind the financial instability hypothesis is elegant 
and appealing. It incorporates institutions, evolutionary dynamics, and the forces of 
self-interest and human fallibility. Empirically, it appears to comport well with 
developments over the past thirty years. During this period there were three business 
cycles (1931-1990, 1991-2001, and 2002-2009). Each of those cycles was marked by a 
basic cycle in which borrowers and lenders took on increasingly more financial risk. 
Additionally, the period as a whole was marked by a super-cycle involving financial 
innovation, financial deregulation, regulatory capture, and changed investor 
attitudes to risk. 

For Minsky proponents, like Kregel, Whalen, and Wray, the finandal instability 


hypothesis appears to give a full and complete account of the crisis. Over the past twenty- 
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five years, there was a massive increase in borrowing and risktaking that increased 
financial fragility at both the individual and systemic level. The operation of the Minsky 
super-cycle gradually eroded the thwarting institutions that protected the system, and 
that erosion allowed a housing bubble that engulfed the banking system in a full-blown 
Ponzi scheme and also spawned related reckless risk-taking on Wall Street. This structure 
crashed when house prices peaked in mid-2006 and the subprime mortgage market 
imploded in 2007. 

New Marxist, SSA, and Structural Keynesian Interpretations of the Crisis 

A Miaskyian interpretation of the crisis leads to an exclusive focus on financial 
markets. In contrast, new Marxist (Foster and McChesney), SSA (Kotz), and 
structural Keynesian (Palley) interpretations believe the crisis has deeper roots 
located in the real economy.” 

Foster and McChesney adopt a Baran-Sweezy monopoly capital mode of analysis to 
explain the crisis, arguing the crisis represents a return of the historical tendency to 
stagnation within capitalist economies.” Kotz adopts an SSA mode of analysis that has 
strong similarities with the Foster McChesney approach. For both, the crisis represents a 
surfacing of the contradictions within the neoliberal regime of growth and capital 
accumulation caused by three decades of wage stagnation and widening income 
inequality. Finance is visibly present in the crisis because the expansion of finance played 
a critical role supporting demand growth and countering stagnationist tendencies within 
the neoliberal model. 

The structural Keynesian argument developed by Palley has many similarities to 
the new Marxist and SSA approaches, particularly regarding the significance of the 
shift to neolibcralism in the late 1970s and early 1980s. The Keynesian dimension is 
the explicit focus on aggregate demand, which is the funnel by which the structural 
changes associated with neoliberalism affect the economy. 

Parenthetically, what distinguishes structural Keyncsianism from the “old 
Keynesianism” of economists like James Tobin and Paul Davidson is the inclusion of 
class conflict effects. Old Keynesians are also interested in financial instability and 
problems of demand shortage but their analysis ignores income distribution effects 
on aggregate demand arising from class conflict. 

As with the new Marxist and SSA accounts, finance plays a critical role in the 
structural Keynesian account by maintaining demand via debt and asset price 
inflation in place of wage growth. However, there are two additional features to the 
structural Keynesian account. 

One is its identification of and emphasis on the functional significance of finanéal 
innovation and deregulation in fueling demand growth. This provides the channel for 
incorporating Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis into a broader synthetic 
explanation of the crisis. . 

The second is its identification of thz trade deficit and the flawed U.S. model of 
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global econoniic engagement in causing the crisis. This role concerns not only wage 
squeeze effects, but also the effects of draining demand out of the U.S. economy. The 
flawed model of U.S. global economic engagement created a tripk hemorrhage of 
leakage of spending on imports, offshoring of jobs, and offshoring of new investment. 
This triple hemorrhage accelerated the stagnationist proclivities inherent in the 
neoliberal growth model, thereby helping to bring or: the crisis. 


Neoliberalism and the Roots of the Crisis 

A central feature common to new Marxist, SSA, and structural Keynesian analyses 
concerns the adoption of the neoliberal growth model around 1980. Thar shift 
initiated a thirty-year period of wage stagnation and widened income inequality, and 
both narratives trace the roots of the crisis back to this change of economic paradigm. 

Pre-19&0, economic policy was committed to full employment and wages grew 
with productivity—the so-called “Treaty of Detroit” model. This configuration 
created a virtuous circle of growth. Wage growth tied to productivity meant robust 
aggregate demand that contributed to full emplowment. Full employment provided 
an incentive to invest, which in turn raised productivity, supporting higher wages. 

Post-1980, economic policy retreated from commitment to fullemployment and 
helped sever the link between productivity growth and wages. In place, policymakers 
established a new neoliberal growth model that was fueled by borrowing and asset price 
inflation, which became the engiries of aggregate demand growth in place of wage 
growth. 

The results of the neoliberal model, now well documented, were widening 
income inequality and detachment of worker wages from productivity growth. "° 
The severing of the wage-productivity link was brought about by substituting 
concern with inflation in place of full employment; atracking unions, labor market 
protections, and the minimum wage; and placing U.S. workers in international 
competition via globalization. 

Economic policy played a critical role in generating these outcomes, with policy 
weakening the position of workers and strengthening the position of corporations. 
These new policies can be described in terms of a pen that fenced workers in. The 
four sides of the pen are globalization, labor market flexibility, small government, and 
abandoning full employment. 

Globalization promotes the internationalization of production chat puts workers 
in international compctition. Artacks on the Icgitimacy of government push 
privatization, deregulation, and a tax cut agenda that worsens income inequality and 
squeezes government spending and public invescment. The-labor market flexibility 
agenda attacks unions and labor market supports such as the minimum wage, 
unemployment benefits, employment protections, and employee rights. The 
adoption of inflation targeting places concern with inflation ahead of full 
employment, and it also turns over to financial interests the management of central 
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banks and monetary policy." 

Finally, the Washington Consensus development policy pushed by the World 
Bank and IMF spreads the neoliberal agenda globally, thereby multiplying its impact 
by having all countries adopt it. That imposed a wage squeeze in all countries and also 
multiplied the force of wage competition and deregulation across countries. 


How Minsky Fits into the New Marxist-SSA-Structural Keynesian Accounts ~ 

There is another critical element to the neoliberal model that was initially entirely. 
over-looked by SSA theorists. That element is debt and financial boom.” In contrast, 
to SSA theorists, new Marxists recognized the significance of debt but they failed to 
recognize the ability of the financial system to keep expanding the supply of credit, 
which is why they were perplexed by neoliberalism’s longevity. This is where Minsky’s ` 
thinking becomes so important, as it explains the ability to expand credit. It also adds 
financial instability into the brew of stagnation. 

Debt provides consumers with a means of maintaining consumption despite 
stagnant wages and widened income inequality, while financial boom provides 
consumers and firms with collateral to support further debt-financed spending. 
These critical roles of debt and financial boom in turn provide the avenue for 
embedding Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis within the new Marxist, SSA, 
and structural Keynesian narratives. 

The neoliberal growth model has a logic that begins with redirecting income from 
workers to upper-income management and profits. Workers then maintain 
consumption despite stagnant wage income by borrowing, while the nonfinancial 
corporate sector promotes financial boom via.stock buybacks and leveraged buyouts. 
Not only does that raise stock prices; it also transfers funds to households. These 
practices explain rising householdand corporate indebtedness, measured respectively as 
debt-to-income and debt-to-equity ratios, and increased indebtedness explains the shift 
of profits toward the financial sector. 

Borrowing is facilitated and expanded by financial innovation and financial 
deregulation, which become essencial to keeping the system going. Thus, not only 
does neoliberalism ideologically support financial deregulation; it also needs it, . -. 
functionally. Together, financial innovation and deregulation ensure a steady flow of ` 
new products that allow increased leverage and widen the range of assets that can be 
collateralized. Such products include home equity loans, exotic mortgages such as 
zero-downs, and the shift to 401(k) pension plans that can be borrowed against. -9 

House price inflation plays an especially important role since higher home-values 
provide collateral that can be borrowed against. That makes financial ifinovations: 
and deregulation that increases the availability of housing finance especially. 
important, because increased supply of housing finance increases house prices. It also 
explains why house price inflation correlates so strongly with economic expansion in’t 


the neoliberal cra.'® Oo 
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However, this dynamic remains intrinsically unsustainable, as it relies on rising debt 
and house prices at the.same time that ordinary household income is being squeezed. 
Once households are unable to borrow further, owing to hitting borrowing limits or 
owing to an end to house price inflation, the system quickly stops. That is what 
happened with the collapse of the housing bubble that provided households with the 
equivalent of a personal ATM and also. spurred a construction boom. 

7 Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis is a critical part of the narrative because 
it - explains why the neoliberal growth model was able to avoid stagnation for so long. 
The processes of financial innovation, deregulation, regulatory escape, and increased 
appetite for risk enabled the financial system to raise debt ceilings and expand the 
provision of credit. 

* ‘That had two critical effects. First, it extended the lifespan of the neoliberal 
model enabling it to maintain a patina of prosperity. Second, since these processes 
increased indebtedness and leverage, the crisis was far more severe when it finally 
occurred. Absent twenty-five years of debt-fueled growth and debt-financed asset 
price inflation, the neoliberal model would have succumbed to creeping stagnation. 
Instead, the processes identified in Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis staved off 
stagnation, but when these financial processes finally exhausted themselves, the result 
was a financial crash of historic proportions. That explains why the current 
stagnation (which many mainstream economists now appear to be signing on to) was 
initiated with a major financial crisis.” 

Such reasoning renders Minsky’ s financial instability hypothesis fully consistent with 
the new Marxist-SSA-structural Keynesian perspective on the crisis. Indeed, the historical 
record cannot be explained without it. However, the grave danger is that the crisis will be 
interpreted as a purely financial crisis and its neoliberal roots overlooked. Avoiding that 
pitfall requires recognizing that the crisis only took the form of a financial crisis because 
financial excess was used to keep at bay neoliberalism’s tendency to stagnation. 


Flawed U.S. Global Economic Engagement and the Crisis 

A second feature distinct to the structural Keynesian narrative concerns the 
. flawed U.S. model of global engagement. Both the new Marxist and structural 
Keynesian accounts of the crisis attribute a role to globalization through its impact 
on squeezing wages. However, reflecting its Keynesian dimension, the structural 
Keyncsian account gives an additional important role to the trade deficit and 
offshoring through their impact on aggregate demand. ` 

According to the structural Keynesian narrative, the E growth model 
might have gone on quite a while longer were it not for flawed U.S. international 
economic policy." Thaz policy accelerated the undermining of the real economy by 
further undermining income and employment necessary to support borrowing and 
asset price inflation. — 

During the 1990s the Clinton administration cemented a new corporate model of 
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globalization with NAFTA (199-4), establishment of the WTO (1996), adoption of a 
“strong dollar” policy after the East Asian financial crisis (1997), and granting China 
permanent normal trading relations (2000). These measures delivered the model of 
globalization for which corporations and their Washington thin«-tank allies had — 
lobbied. The irony is that, when they got what they wanted, the result was to 
undermine the neoliberal model at warp speed. 

This is because the new globalization model created a “trcple hemorrhage.” The 
first hemorrhage was leakage of spending on imports. Spending therefore drained out 
of the economy, creating incomes offshore rather than in the United States, but 
borrowing kept adding to debt burdens. 

The second hemorrhage was leakage of jobs out of the U.S. economy. This 
leakage was driven by the process of offshoring, made possible by the new model of 
globalization. This job loss directly undermined household incomes. Moreover, even 
when jobs did not move offshore, the threat of offshoring was used to suppress wages, 
and that lowered income and undermined the ability to borrow.” 

The third hemorrhage concerns new investment. Not only were existing plants 
closed and offshored, but new investment was also diverted offshcre. That imposed 
double damage since the United States lost both the jobs that would have come with 
building new plants and the jobs chat would have been created to operate those plants. 

This triple hemorrhage was the inevitable result of the corporate model of 
globalization, whose goal was never to create a global marker in which corporations 
could sell U.S. products. Instead, the goal was to create a global production zone in 
which corporations could produce and export to the United States. Given this goal, it 
was inevitable the United States would suffer persistent growing trade deficits, 
offshoring of employment, and diversion of investment. 

The new model also explains why corporations supported the strong dollar policy 
since it lowered the cost of goods imported into the United States. That raised 
corporate profit margins since companies continued charging dollar prices on Main 
Street while importing inputs and products paid for with under-valued foreign 
currency. 

Finally, the flawed U.S. model of global economic engagement also helps explain 
the global nature of the crisis. Thus, developing countries embraced the U.S. model 
of global economic engagement since it allowed them to pursue cxport-led growth 
policies. The U.S. model of globalization encouraged invescment and transfer of 
manufacturing know-how to developing countries. Furthermcre, che U.S. policy of a 
strong dollar fic with developing countries that wanted undervalued currencies in 
order to maintain compctitive advantage. 

The net result was that developing countrics enjoyed ten years of fast exportled 
growth during which they ran large trade surpluses, built up large foreign exchange 


holdings, and reccived large inflows of forcign direct investment. However, the new 
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system forced the global economy effectively to fly on one engine, with its fate ticd to 
the U.S. economy and the U.S. consumer, in particular. When the U.S. economy 
crashed with the bursting of the house price bubble, it pulled down the global economy 
too. Far from creating a decoupled global economy, as claimed by many economists, the 
system was significandy linked, and exhibited a concertina ‘effect whereby other 
economies came crashing in behind. 


Conclusion: Why Interpretation Matters 

The financial crisis and Great Recession that began in 2007 have been widely 
interpreted as a Minsky crisis. I have argued that such an interpretation is misleading. 
The processes identified in Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis played a critical 
role in the crisis, but that role was part of a larger economic drama involving the 
neoliberal growth model that was implemented around 1980. 

The neoliberal growth model inaugurated an era of wage stagnation and widened 
income inequality. In place of wage ‘growth to spur demand growth, it relied on 
borrowing and asset price inflation. That arrangement was always unsustainalle, but the 
combination of financial innovation, financial deregulation, regulatory escape, and 
increased appetite for financial risk warded off the model’s stagnationist tendencies far 
longer than expected. Bubbles and debt ceilings are hard to predict, which is why critics of 
the model were early in their predictions of its demise” . 

These delay mechanisms represent the point at which Minsky’s financial 
instability hypothesis enters the narrative. However, keeping the model going via 
rising indebtedness and asset price bubbles meant that the crash was far larger and 
took the shape of an abrupt financial crisis when the process eventually ran out of 
steam. l 

At this juncture, the interpretation of the financial crisis and Great Recession has 
enormous significance for economic policy. If the crisis is interpreted as a purely 
financial crisis, in the narrow spirit of Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis, the 
policy implication is to fix the financial system through reforms addressing excess 
leverage, excess risk-taking, inadequate capital requirements, and badly designed 
incentive pay arrangements for bankers and financiers. However, there is no need for 
reform of the real economy because the real economy is not the source of the 
problem. l 

Such an interpretation gencrates policy recommendations similar to those of 
Larry Summers and Treasury Secretary Geithner. That is also the view of Simon 
Johnson, a former IMF chief economist, who has also focused on the political power 
of the Wall Street lobby and the problem of regulatory capture.” Ironically, this 
places Minsky, who was always a heterodox thinker, in the most orthodox policy 
company. : = 

If, instead, the crisis is interpreted through a new Marxist-SSA-strucrural 
Keynesian lens, the policy implications are deeper and more challenging. Financial 
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sector reform remains to deal with the problems of destabilizing speculation, political 
capture, excessive pay, and misallocation of resources. However, financial sector 
reform will not address the root problem, which is the neoliberal growth model. 

Restoring stable shared prosperity requires replacing the neoliberal growth model 
with a new model that restores the link between wage and productivity growth. That 
will require adoption of a new labor market agenda, refashining globalization, 
reversing the imbalance between market and government, and restoring the goal of full 
employment. | 

Financial sector reform, without reform of the neoliberal growth model, will leave 
the economy stuck in an era of stagnation. That is because stagnation is the logical 
next step of the neoliberal model, given current conditions. Indeed, financial sector 
reform alone may worsen stagnation, since financial excess was a major driver of the 
neoliberal model, and that driver would be removed. 

Reflection upon the crisis also helps understand some of the splits that afflicted 
progressive economics in 1970s and ’80s. Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis 
represents capitalist crisis as a purely financial phenomenon driven by proclivity to 
speculation and excessive optimism on the part of borrowers and lenders. This 
contrasts with the orthodox Marxist position that interprets stagnation as a real 
phenomenon driven by the falling rate of profit due to rising capital intensity. 

It also contrasts with the early SSA position that focused initially on the problem 
of full employment profit squeeze and then on the problem of neoliberal wage- 
squeeze and effort exploitation.” Like orthodox Marxism, early SSA theory also 
interpreted stagnation as a purely real phenomenon, being due to lack of aggregate 
demand caused by worsened income distribution. Consequently, there was a 
fundamental intellectual antipathy between Minsky’s purely financial interpretation 
of crisis and SSA’s initial purely real economy interpretation. _ 

The new Marxist interpretation, as exemplified by Magdoff and Sweezy, sits in 
between, recognizing the role of real economy forces and also giving a role to debt as a 
means of sustaining the cycle. However, it fails to incorporate the mechanisms of 
Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis.” 

Structural Keynesianism offers a synthesis of these points of view. First, it shares 
the generic Marxist point of view that there is an underlying real economy problem ` 
regarding wage squeeze and deterioration of income distribution, which ultimately 
gives rise to a Keynesian aggregate demand problem. This is where the great Polish 
economist Michal Kalecki is so important, as his framework provides the bridge 
berween Keynesian and new Marxist logic. 

Second, structural Keynesianism recognizes that finance played a critical role in 
sustaining the neoliberal regime by fueling asset price inflation and borrowing, which 
filled the demand gap created by the wage squeeze. That recognition opens the way 
for incorporating Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis, with financial excess 
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being the way that ncoliberalism staved off its stagnationist tendency. This in turn 
explains why the crisis cook the form of a financial crisis when it eventually arrived. 
However, the reality is that financial excess was always a patch on the underlying real 
economic contradiction. 

The above analysis shows that the new Marxist, SSA, and structural Keynesian 
accounts of the crisis share many similarities. Most importantly these accounts all 
identify the need to reverse neoliberalism and restore the link between wages and 
productivity growth, That raises questions as to what are the fundamental 
differences, if any. 

Orthodox Marxists believe that the crisis results from a falling rate,of profit due to 
a rising organic composition of capital. New Marxists and SSA theorists adopt an 
under-consumptionist position in which the economy becomes constrained by lack 
of demand, owing to excessive wage squeeze. If the profit rate falls, it is due to 
Keynesian lack of demand, which prevents the economy from operating at an 
adequate level of activity. New Marxists and SSA theorists were previously separated 
by the new Marxist incorporation of financial factors, but SSA theorists have now 
accepted the importance of such factors. 

Neo-Keynesians, who dominated the economics profession until the late 1970s, 
dismissed problems of underconsumption and wage squeeze because of their belief in 
the marginal productivity theory of income distribution. Instead, they located 
capitalism’s problems in the volatility of investment spending due to unstable 
entrepreneurial animal spirits and fundamental uncertainty. They also believed that full 
employment could be maintained by activist monetary and fiscal policy. 

Structural Keynesians retain the neo-Keynesian emphasis on the centrality of 
aggregate demand in determining the course of capitalist economies, but they reject 
the neo-Keynesian theory of income distribution and recognize the possibility of 
wage squeeze and underconsumptionist stagnation. That also means that activist 
monetary and fiscal policy is not sufficient to ensure growth with full employment. 

Putting the pieces together, orthodox Marxists are fundamentally divided from new 
Marxists and SSA theorists ac the theoretical level. Neo-Keynesians and structural 
Keynesians are also divided fundamentally. However, once financial forces are 
incorporated (including Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis), new Marxists, SSA 
theorists, and structural Keynesians appear to share a broadly similar theoretical 
framework. If there is a difference, it may well be a difference of degree of optimism. 
Structural Keynesians believe it possible to design appropriate institutions that, 
combined with traditional Keynesian demand management, can escape capitalism’s 
stagnationist tendencies and deliver full employment and shared prosperity. New 
Marxists and SSA theorists are more pessimistic about the capitalist process, the ability 
to escape stagnation, and the social possibilites of markets. Consequently, their 
institutional design would have a larger public sector and more nationalization, 
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especially regarding the financial sector. 
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, sa 
John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney -oì 
The Problem ng 


In an article entitled “Listen, Keynesians,” published in January 1983 in Monthly 
Review, Harry Magdoff and Paul Sweezy argued that the radical break that John 
Maynard Keynes's General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money (1936) 
represented for orthodox economics lay in the fact that “For the first time the 
possibility was frankly faced, indeed placed at the very center of the analysis, thar 
breakdowns of the accumulation process, the heart ane soul of economic growth, 
might be built into the system and non-self correcting” 

Sweezy made “Listen, Keynesians” the basis for his contribution to the Keynes 
centennial meeting of economists at Hofstra University later that same year (a meeting 
that also included such luminaries as James Tobin, John Kenneth Galbraith, Dudley 
Dillard, and James Eatwell)? For Sweezy, the early 1980s were a time of renewed 
economic stagnation, the rise of supplyside economics (the very antithesis of Keynes’s 
views), and the emergence of new contradictions, such as financialization. It was 
therefore high time that the remaining Keynesians returned to the central problem 
raised by Keynes himself, of an underlying contradiction in the capitataccumulation 
process, leading to a strony'stagnation tendency: 

Sweezy was a Marxist economist, but one who had also been influenced by the 
Keynesian revolution at its inception, embracing some of the more radical 
conclusions of Keynes's economics, which he believed fic well within a Marxian 
political and ideological framework.“ It was possible, he argued, to be both a socialist 
and an orthodox Keynesian—as in the case of Joan Robinson, Keynes’s younger 
colleague at Cambridge University and one of the foremost economists of her day, 
who frequently wrote for Monthly Review. As Joseph Schumpeter said of Keynes's 


early followers, “most orthodox Keynesians are ‘radicals’ in one sense or another”— 
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although the same could not be claimed, he added, for Keynes himself.’ 

“In Britain and the United States, the Keynesians are far better trained and equipped 
technically...chan Marxist economists,” Sweezy wrote in 1946, “and as matters stand now 
there is no doubt at all about which group can learn more from the other.” While extolling 
the virtues of orthodox Keynesianism, Sweezy was clear on its failings. Keynes “completely 
ignores the problems of monopoly” and “ignores technological change.” Most fatally, 
Keynes internalized “the major unspoken premise...that capitalism is the only possible 
form of civilized society.” 

Sweezy and Monthly Review’s criticism of Keynesian economics increased in the 
postwar generation, as what Robinson termed “bastard Keynsianism” became the order of 
the day for mainstream economics and policymakers from Harry Truman to Richard 
Nixon.’ This sanitized version of Keynsianism dropped much of the concern with 
inequality and social spending, and regarded Keynes as providing a toolkit of government 
policies to manipulate the short-term business’ cycle and thereby avoid recession and 
inflation. In the United States, this meant, in practice, “military Keynesianism.” Bastard 
Keynesians proclaimed that, with smart government policies, the system would work 
beautifully. The stagflation of the 1970s demolished this belief and left establishment 
Keynesianism largely discredited. In mainstream discourse, it increasingly was framed as 
the canse of capitalism’s growth problems, not the cure. 

“Listen, Keynesians” by Magdoff and Sweezy constituted a call for those 
: Keynesians who might still be true to Keynes’s own way of thinking, to return to his 
central point that the capital accumulation or savings-and-investment process at the 
heart of the capitalist economy was flawed. Moreover, it was necessary, they argued, 
ultimately to go beyond Keynes himself to recognize chat today’s mature, stagnating 
economy, increasingly supported by the growth of debt-leveraged speculation, was a 
system beyond repair. 

In November 1982, only two. monie before the publication of “Listen, 
. Keynesians,” Magdoff and Sweezy had pointed out in “Financial Instability: Where 
Will ic All End?” that the question as to whether a major financial crisis (on the scale of 
, 1929) could propel the economy into a deep downturn, approaching the scale of the 
Great Depression of the 1930s, was still an open one. They were responding here to 
Hyman Minsky, a proud Keynesian (albeit with socialist leanings), “whose views,” they 
_ claimed, were “especially worthy of attention precisely because over the years he has 
_been the American economist who has done more than any other to focus on the 
crucially important destabilizing role of the financial system in advanced apitalist 
countries.” Magdoff and Sweezy agreed that Minsky’s argument in his 1982 Challenge 
. article “Can ‘It’ Happen Again?” in which he suggested that it was now unlikely that a 
financial crisis would lead to a deep depression as in the 1930s (due to the Federal 
` Reserve Board’s lender of last resort function and high government deficits) was a 
“powerful one.” Yet they contended that Minsky tended to treat “the domestic U.S. 
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economy...in abstraction from the vast and vastly complicated international economy 
{and international financial realm} of which in fact it forms a tightly integrated part.” 
The exclusive focus on U.S. conditions in Minsky’s argument failed to take into 
account the nature of the world interbank market. Hence, it failed to consider the fac 
that financial weaknesses emerging in any particular nation or region could have a 
contagious effect, quickly spreading to the entire global system. This posed the 
possibility that the Federal Reserve (or the central banks of the leading capitalist 
countries working in tandem) would be unable to act with the speed and on the scale 
necessary. For this reason, Magdoff and Sweezy contended, the possibility of the 
capitalist economy succumbing to a serious “debedeflation depression” was still one to 


-be taken seriously. 


Should we assume that the growing financial weakness of the economy will culminate, 
as it has so many times in the past, in a panic followed by a debt -deflation depression of 
the kind that overwhelmed world capitalism in the early 1930s? Or have the- 
institutional changes of the post-Second World War period immunized the system 
against the recurrence of such a catastrophe? 


History alone, of course, will provide definite answers to these questions. But in the 
meantime it is possible to advance a plausible case for either the optimistic or the 
‘pessimistic view. The argument from past experience, never to be lightly dismissed, 
certainly points to the likelihood, even if not the certainty, of a crash so severe as to 
defy efforts at control during a painful and possibly protracted deflationary process. 
We ourselves have always leaned to the view thar this is the most probable outcome of 
the kind of deeply ingrained financial weakening of the economy we are now 
witnessing.” l 
Still, such warnings fell on deaf ears. Those economists still generally working in 
Keynes’s own tradition, like Tobin, Galbraith, and Minsky—who understood that 
capitalism did not naturally tend toward full employment—remained committed to 
the idea that an active state could stabilize the system, removing its worst 
irrationalities. The great majority of economists, however, had abandoned Keynes 
altogether along with the need for affirmative government and had returned under 
one mantle or another, to the pre-Keynesian belief in the automatically equilibrating 
capitalist market economy. Keynes was relegated to a “special case” (as Schumpeter 
had declared) related to periods, now viewed as impossible, of deep depression.’ The 
question “Can ‘It’ Happen Again?” which Minsky asked, and Magdoff and Sweezy 
gave a qualified Yes to, was generally dismissed as no longer even worth raising. 
Today, more than a quarter of a century later, the failures of the capitalist 
economy and capitalist economics raised by Magdoff and Sweezy in “Listen, 
Keynesians” are still with us. The freefall of the economy associated with the Great 
Recession has revealed the impoverishment. of mainstream economics, which not 
only was unable to foresee such a crisis, but also relied on models that excluded it as a 
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possibility, along with economic stagnation in géneral. 

An example of how far economics-had descended by the end of the twentieth 
century and the beginning of the twenty-first was that Paul Krugman, widely 
regarded as a leading Keynesian, declared in the late 1990s, in a polemical attack on 
what he called “Vulgar Keynesians,” that “if you want a simple model for predicting 
the unemployment rate in the United States over the next few years, here it is: It will 
_ be what Greenspan wants it to be, plus or minus a random error reflecting the fact 
that he is not quite God.... The obvious (to me) peint that the average unemployment 
rate over the next ten years will be what the Fed wanes it to be...never made it into the 
public consciousness.” ® Yet the decade (1998-2007) that Krugman so confidently 
forecast, in disdain of “vulgar Keynesians,” as “what the Fed wants it to be,” was to be 
one of stagnant growth and a double-bubble economy (bolstered also by unending 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq), culminating in che Great Financial Crisis and the 
Great Recession! 

In his ill-timed 2007 introduction to a new edition of Keynes’s General Theory, 
Krugman was to insist that Keynés was “wrong” about the direction of the modern 
economy, mistaking “an episode for a trend,” since lack of effective demand, ultra- 
low interest rates, a declining marginal efficiency of capital under conditions of 
industrial maturity, and a financial crisis involving a serious debt-deflation 
depression had not been experienced (except in Japan) in the post-Great Depression 
era up until then—and were nowhere in sight lor even conceivable) in the U.S, or 
European context. Keynes, according to Krugman, had been right in his day that the 
world economy was in severe trouble. But econamists had learned that “all it rook to 
get the economy going again was a surprisingly narrow, technical fix,” and hence 
monumental crises or depressions in the advanced economies were a thing of the 
past.” ` 
The Return of Marx and Keynes 

This intellectual default of orthodox economics meant that those seeking answers 
in the face of the economic freefall of the lasc few years were forced to reach out 
beyond the increasingly narrow confines of economic orthodoxy—to Keynes himself, 
and beyond him, to Minsky’s heterodox theory of financial instability. Many dubbed 
the financial crash of 2008 a “Minsky Moment.” Moreover, at the same time as some 
turned back to Keynes, others turned to Marx and his more fundamental critique of 
capitalism. And, just as Keynes and Marx arc now somctimes conjoined in the minds 
of those trying ‘to understand the current economic mess, so increasingly are the 
heterodox theories of Minsky and Magdoff and Sweezy juxtaposed, representing the 
Keynesian and Marxian sides of the attempt to understand the financial 
contradictions of capitalism."* 

Ic is this which, in our opinion, makes Thomas Palley’s article, “The Limits of 
Minsky’s Financial Instability Hypothesis as an Explanation of the Crisis,” and his 
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interest in opening up a dialogue on these matters with Monthly Revew, so interesting 
and important.“ Palley is a genuine Keynesian economist (i.e, operating within the 
tradition of Keynes himself), attempting to extend Minsky’s theory of financial 
instability in order to account for the current economic malaise. For Palley, likeKeynes 
and Minsky, the capitalaccumulation process is flawed, but is not beyond repair. Rather 
the state, he argues, should intervene and institute a true Keynesian approach—a 
position he refers to as “structural Keynesianism.” The causes of financial instability and 
stagnation can therefore be traced, in Palley’s view, not so much to capitalism itself, as to: 
the unfortunate anti-Keynesian nature of neoliberal economic policy. 

Our own perspective is different. The root problem, as we see it, is not 
neoliberalism but capitalism itself. Neoliberalism (the economics of Hayek, 
Friedman, etc.) did not emerge as a dark conspiracy to drag capitalism from high 
growth rates and vibrancy; it became the orthodoxy when the system was in tatters in ` 
the 1970s, and when (bastard) Keynesianism was the establishment doctrine in 
disrepute. The choice before nations in that decade of crisis was to turn sharply to the 
left and go beyond existing monopoly capitalism to some variant of socialism, or turn 
hard right. | 

What room there might have been at one time—and even then inscribed within 
the larger domination of center-over-periphery in the world economy —for a genuine 
Keynesianism, associated with social democracy of the Scandinavian variety is, in our © 
view, now gone. The deepening stagnation of the mature, monopalistic economy, 
and the growth of financialization in an actempt to leverage up the system, represent 
the failure of the capital accumulation process at the system’s rotting center. The 
capitalise system as a whole is approaching its historic limits and needs to be 
transcended if the real needs of humanity (and the earth) are to be addressed. 

In order to understand how and why these divergences in perspective between 
ourselves and Palley arise, it is useful to look first at the differences in ouclook represented 
by Minsky and Magdoff and Sweezy in relation to financialization and stagnation, and 
then at the more fundamental differences with respect to capitalism as a mode of 
production that separare the worlds of Keynesand Marx. These issues are not confined to 
the abstruse realms of theory, but have immense practical implications. 


Minsky and Magdoff-Sweezy ; 
Palley sees the work of Minsky as the key to unlocking the puzzle of the greatest 
‘financial and economic crisis since the Great Depression. Minsky’s financial 
instability hypothesis argued that the financial structure of the advanced capitalist 
economy has a fundamental flaw, present in every business cycle, driving it inexorably 
from robustness to fragility, leading to periodic financial crises or credit crunches. 
Two things, Minsky argued, prevented capitalism from generating a major debt 
deflation, as in the Great Depression: (1) the role of the Federal Reservz Board (along 
with the central banks of the other leading capitalist countries) as Zenders of last 
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resort; and (2) big government deficits, inevitably rising in a crisis due to shortfalls in 
revenue, that tend to-bolster the economy and the financial system. Nevertheless, 
continuing financial instability was such that it periodically required active state 
intervention to “stabilize an unstable economy.”” It is such periods of financial crisis 
and needed government intervention that have recently been dubbed “Minsky 
moments.” . 

One difficulty of Minsky’s analysis is thar, while it excelled all others in depicting 
the cyclical nature of financial crises, it was much less clear as to how this related, if at _ 
all, to the long-term economic wend. Minsky, although obviously aware that financial 
volatility was becoming more and more a reality, did not examine the longterm growth 
of finance—actmal empirical studies were rare in his work—and hence he did not 
develop what could be called a theory of the “financialization” of the economy, ie., the 
shift in the center of gravity of the economy from production to finance. Nor did he 
deal with the question of stagnation, i.e., the slowing down of the capitalist economy at 
the center of the system, which for Magdoff and Sweezy constituted the explanation for 
the shift to finance. Following the 1987 stock market crash, Minsky did suggest that 
“once again capitalism has changed,” evolving into a new phase of “money manager 
capitalism” more prone to financial crises. This was, however, never developed into a 
coherent analysis. : 

This lack of a theory of financialization as a long-run trend, along with Minsky’s 
repeated contention that a debt deflation resembling the 1930s would mostly likely 
not occur again (due to big government and the lender of last résort mechanism), 
have been the main stumbling blocks for those seeking to apply his model to the 
Great Financial Crash and Great Recession of the last few years. Ar the same time, the 
fact that Minsky’s financial instability hypothesis was seen almost entirely as a short- 
term, cyclical phenomenon, presenting the problem of a “Minsky moment” and not 
as a developing trend, has likely served to make his analysis more acceptable to 
establishment theorists—who are concerned above all with demonstrating that che 
economy will soon rebound with a little push from the state. 

Palley seeks to overcome this absence of a developed economietrend analysis in 
Minsky by pointing to what he calls a “super Minsky cycle” that operates for perhaps 
decades. The super-Minsky cycle, according to Palley, has to do with the long-run 
breakdown of the institutional structure of financial regulation, which is part of the 
financialization process. Bank regulations and regulations on financial institutions in 
gencral are more and more relaxed; the further the economy gets form the last major 
crisis. This, then, generates a progressively weaker financial architecture, increasing the 
amplitude of financial risk in each successive “basic” cycle. This leads eventually to a 
point in which the lender of last resort function of the central bank can no longer 
manage the, situation, resulting in a debt deflation. The only answer, then, is to 
reestablish financial regulations as part of a general Keynesian reflation of the 
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economy.” 

We have found no evidence of what Palley calls a “super-Minsky cycle” in 
Minsky’s work itself. Indeed, the very empirical reality of such a “cycle” is in doubt, 
since the long-term increase in financial profits that we have seen in recent decades is 
unprecedented in the history of capitalism." The 1991 article by Piero Ferri and 
Minsky thar Palley cites in this respect makes no mention of such a “super-cycle,” and 
is, in fact, aimed at explaining why endogenously generated financial crises do not 
normally lead to “explosive” conclusions, due to “homeostatic mechanisms” referred 
to as “thwarting systems.” ” | 

In an analysis that thus goes logically beyond what Minsky himself argued, Palley 
claims that, in recent years, “the Minsky super-cycle” gradually eroded the thwarting 
institutions that protected the system, thereby allowing for the development of the 
housing bubble (including the excesses of subprime mortgage lending, collateral debt 
obligations, credit default swaps, etc.) as well as its eventual collapse. 

Nevertheless, it is important to recognize, in response to this super-cycle 
argument, that the continuous and steady rise in the share of financial profits since 
the late 1970s is unprecedented in the United States or elsewhere. And a cycle with 
only one phase is not a cycle. 


Having converted Minsky somewhat dubiously into a theorist of a financial long 


wave, Palley nonetheless claims thar Minsky's analysis focuses “exclusively on financial 
markets,” lacking a well worked-out relation between production (“the real economy”) 
and finance. Palley attempts co fill this gap with a “structural Keynesian” argument, 
focusing on how neoliberal capitalism altered the relation between production and 
finance, through a class-based redistribution of income and wealth, benefitting those at 
the top (involving both wage stagnation and hyper profits), a related shortage of 
effective demand, and the fueling of the neoliberal economy by debt buildup and asset 
inflation. Coupled with the “superMinsky cycle” in which thwarting mechanisms to 
financial speculation are removed, this led, accordingly to Palley, to the disastrous crash 
of 2008. In this view, neoliberalism appears to be the primary cause of both 
financialization and stagnation. Wich finance in crisis, “stagnation,” he claims, “is the 
logical next step: of the neoliberal model given current conditions.” Indeed, 
financialization “explains why the ncoliberal growth model was able to avoid stagnation 
for so long.” 

For Palley, the answer to all of this is quite clear: “reverse neoliberalism and 
restore the link berween wages and productivity growth.” His general approach in 
this regard can be seen as the main focus of progressive-oriented economists. It is a 
view that also has great influence among progressives in general. 

Magdott and Sweezy’s analysis of financial instability, in contrast to that of 
Minsky, was never concerned primarily with business cycle fluctuations (although 
they followed these closely], bur rather with the long-run process of an expanding 
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“financial superstructure,” as thev called it, on top of a stagnating productive base—a 
process described by Sweezy as “the financialization of the capital accumulation 
process.” Although they discussed financial crises as they emerged, and the tendency 
to remove financial regulations and to allow greater risk—along with the 
development of more exotic financial products to meet the unending demand for 
these products coming from capital stuck in a condition of overaccumulation—the 
real point of their argument was directed elsewhere: at how financial expansion 
promoted economic growth, without overcoming the underlying stagnation 
problems of the system.” 

The contradictions displayed by today’s economy in this perspective thus go far 
beyond neoliberal economic policy or a “superMinsky cycle.” As explained numerous 
times in Monthly Review, the underlying problem of accumulation in the advanced 
economies today is one of a deep-seated stagnation tendency arising from a high degree 
of monopoly (oligopoly) and industrial maturity. More actual and potential economic 
surplus is generated than can be easily or profitably absorbed by consumption and 
investment, pulling the economy down into a slow growth state. As a result, 
accumulation becomes increasingly dependent on special stimulative factors. 
Historically, over the entire post-Second World War period, the most persistent of 
these have been military spending, the sales effort, and the growth of debeleveraged 
speculation (i.e., financialization)—and increasingly it is this last chat has carried most 
of the weight. As the economy has slowed down, decade by decade, since the 1960s, the 
financialization of the economy has grown by leaps and bounds, tending to lift an 
accumulation process weighted down by overcapacity, but at the cost of worsening 
financial crises. 

Stagnation has nonetheless continually reasserted itself; most recently in the Great 
Recession. following the financial bust. Since the only feasible means of restarting the 
accumulation process at this point is renewed financialization, the state at present is 
actively pursuing this strategy (supported by a capitalist class more and more geared to 
asset appreciation through speculation)—even after the worst financial-economic crisis 
since the 1930s. Thus, the stage is set for bigger financial bubbles that willburst in the 
end, pulling the economy back down again. This can be described as the stagnation 
financialization trap.” 

Our own argument, which was derived from that of Magdoff and Sweezy (and Marx), 
suggests that the fault lies in capitalism itself, and not in ncolibcralism, which merely stands 
for economic policy most conducive to today’s monopoly-finance capital (or the cra of 
financialized monopoly capital). The financialization of the capital accumulation process 
was a response to a deep tendency to economic stagnation rooted in the development of the 
monopoly stage of capitalism. Capital, 'faced with a shortfall of profitable investment 
opportunities, sought refuge increasingly in Hnancial speculation made possible (as Minsky 
repeatedly noted) by the era of big government and big banks. Consequently, if stagnation 
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was the chief contradiction of monopoly capital proper, this has now evolved into the 
twofold contradiction of stagnation-financialization under the phase of monopoly-finance 
capital. No change in economic policy is possible under the system at this point. In this 
view, neoliberalism would appear to be here with us more or less permanently, as long as 
the stagnation problem lasts, since it is itself a reflection of the stagnation-financialization: 
trap that characterizes the age of monopoly-finance capital. There is no “super-Minsky! 
cycle” that leads to a super-Minsky recovery; no meaningful “structural Keynesian? 
response to the crisis; no turning back the clock to a lost Keynesian “golden age.” The fault” 
is in the system. i 
Marx versus Keynes 

Marxian economic theory has, of course, sometimes been associated with "a" 
“breakdown theory” perspective—although we would argue that this has never been | 
the main thrust of the Marxian approach. Keynes too has sometimes been seen as 
pointing to economic breakdown. As Schumpeter put it, 


ry w t 
et: 


eagle 


With Marx, capitalist evolution issues into breakdown. Wich J.S. Mill, it issues intoa = - - 
stationary state that works without hitches. With Keynes, it issucs into a stationary 
state that constantly threatens to break down. Though Keynes’s “breakdown theory” is 

i quite different from Marx's, it has an important feature in common with the latter: in 
both theories, the breakdown is motivated by causes inherent to the working of the 

* economic engine, not by the action of factors external to it. This feature naturally 
qualifies Keynes's theory for the role of “rationalizer” of anti -capitalist volition.” 


Some fundamentalist Marxian political economists continue to adhere—in our 
view, mistakenly, given changed conditions—to Marx’s theory of the tendential law 
ofthe rate of profit to fall due to rising organic composition, which was directly 
applicable in the nineteenth century but not in the twentieth. Part of the reason for 
clinging to such views (which were not, however, prominent in Marxian economics 
until the 1970s) no doubt has to do with the way in which it is commonly interpreted 
as an absolute economic “breakdown theory,” which appears to justify a revolutionary 
politics as 2 mechanical, even automatic, response. For many, the classical falling rate 
of profit theory seems immune to reformist politics and should be advanced precisely 

for that reason. Thus; Rick Kuhn, who recently received the Isaac and Tamara 
Deutscher Memorial Prize for his book Henryk Grossman and the Recovery of 
Marxism, strongly emphasizes the importance of the classical Marxian tendential law 
of the falling rate of profit as a “breakdown theory” of capitalism (4 la Grossman); 
using this notion to distinguish it from Marxian analyses impacted by the Keynesian 
_ revolution, and thus of an allegedly more “reformist” nature. As Kuhn himself states, 
“The logic of his [Grossman’s] theory of breakdown is still self-evidently anathema to 
” those commirted to a reformist path to socialism, let alone proponents of a stable and 
humane capitalism.”” 
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Yet, although it is reasonable to talk today of a partial breakdown of the 
accumulation process under conditions of monopoly capital and industrial maturity, no 
absolute economic breakdown of the system is to be expected. The most likely prospect 
(outside of global environmental collapse or nuclear holocaust) is one of longrun 
economic stagnation in the advanced capitalist economies, coupled with continuing 
financial instability, heavy military spending (and war), a growing sales effort, etc. The 
system “issues into a stationary state that constantly threatens to break down” but never 
“ really does, since stagnation can continue more or less indefinitely, even with growing 
hardship for those at the bottom of society. Such conditions are likely to last, and 
indeed worsen—absent effective political organization with the aim of putting the 
economy and society on a new, more egalitarian and irona: ie., socialist, 
foundation. ' 

This assessment does not reflect an “underconsumptionist” argument on our part, as 
Palley suggests, but rather an overaccumulationist one” Indeed, we stress the fact that it 
is the accumulation, or savings-and-investment process, that is the problem. Simple 
promotion of higher wages or income redistribution will, no doubt, provide some 
welcome relief to a portion of society—to the very limited extent that this can-be 
achieved within the system—but.such measures will not solve the underlying problem. 
Much more revolutionary social changes are needed. Palley’s radical “structural 
Keynesian” position, which lies in the tradition of orthodox Keynesianism and argues for 
something like a new New Deal as the ultimate solution, is one that we cannot accept in 
full, simply because it excludes the root ee the accumulation of capital itself?’ 


Realism and Revolution 

Were the story to stop here, this would be a relatively minor reprise of an old 
debate. But, to the contrary, we believe the importance of the dialogue between 
Monthly Review and Palley, and between Marxists and structural Keynesians, is more 
valuable today than at any time in decades. It is not merely helping each side tighten 
its analysis and understanding of the crisis. There is a popular political awakening to 
the crisis that is of the utmost importance to our futures. In these political struggles, 
on virtually every tangible issne at the present moment in history, socialists and 
structural Keynesians, such as Palley, will undoubtedly battle as close allies. In the 
advanced capitalist state, it is not the transition to socialism that is on the immediate 
horizon as a political possibility, but something like a new New Deal—perhaps even 
conceived in a more radical way. Recall that Keynes offered various prescriptions for 
the failures of the capital-accumulation process, such as: increased state spending on ` 
civilian goods, a radical redistribution of income, a “somewhat comprehensive 
socialisation of investment,” a “euthanasia of the rentier,” and a degree of national 
planning. There is no denying that, for the vast majority of what could be called “the 
left” in the United States, this is the immediate economic agenda.. 

Keynes (like Palley today) clearly thought such measures feasible within the 
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system. On this, however, we concur with Sweezy, who statec that Keynes was “dead 
wrong.” Measures such as the “somewhat comprehensive socialisation of investment” 
and the “euthanasia of the rentier,” not to mention a truly radical income and wealth 
redistribution, are “totally antithetical co the political and ideslogical structure of the 
society and would never get through without a very basic change in the nature of the 


society.” 
We believe, in time, as the political struggle deepens, this will become 


increasingly clear. The solution to the accumulation crisis (and to the wider problems 
of social and environmental devastation, and militarsm and imperialism, 
attriburable to the system) requires the eventual replacement of capitalism with a 
system more attuned to equality and sustainability, if our species is going to have 
much of a future. How this process will occur is unclear and cannot be predicted from 
past experience; we must be humble and opsn-minded. Palley, we suspect, is 
convinced that the system will prove malleable, and capitalism will prove compatible 
with a humane and egalitarian social order. We respectfully disagree. This is a debate 
that must be continued and that will be revisited in the monthz and years to come. 


In the meantime, genuine progressives have important work.to do together. 
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Financial Instability: 
Where Will It All End? 


Harry Magdoff and Paul M. Sweezy 


I 
A ae ae 


This collection of essays is in the nature of a running commentary on some of the 
main aspects of the turbulent course of capitalist development in the last years of the 
1970s and the first of the 1980s. The focus.is an the United States, still by a wide 
margin the biggest of the advanced capitalist countries, but the context is the global 
capitalist order, including its advanced, less-developed, and underdeveloped 

` components. The first essay in the collection is dated November 1977, the last March 
1981, and the summarizing “Introduction” was written in late summer 1981. 

What has happened in the year that has passed since then? The answer, 
essentially, is more of the same. . 

The recession that began in the second quarter of 1981 (the second in two years) 
dragged on into 1982. Most observers look for scme recovery in the second half of the 
year, but hardly anyone expects it to be vigorous. Meanwhile; dl the typical signs of 
stagnation continue to be in evidence. The official unemployment rate which stood at | 
7.6 percent in 1981 rose to 9.5 percent by the middle of 1982, and the manufacturing 

capacity utilization rate fell from 79.9 percent to 69.9 pereme in the same period. ` 

The counterpart to this stagnation in the realm of production and employment 
was a continuing ballooning of the financial superstructure of the economy which, as 
the essays in this volume have been at pains to emphasize, has been one of the most 
spectacular features of capitalist development during the post-Second World War 
period. The long-term trend is well illustrated by the following figures on the growth 
of U.S. debt, public and private, from 1950 to 1980. 

It will be noted that while government debt, which is E SER by most 
observers of the economic scene, grew about four and a half times in the three-decade 
period, private debt, which is often played down or ignored, was growing more than. 
seventeen fold or nearly four times more rapidly than public debt. 

The rate of growth of debt, as usually happens, slowed somewhat in the recessions 
of 1980 and 1981-82, but this has brought no improvement in the general financial 
health of the economy. The combination of rising debt, even at a reduced rate, 


This was the foreword to the Japanese edition of HARRY MAGDOFF and PAUL M. SWEEZY’S ° 
The Deepening ‘Crisis of U.S. Capitalism (original English-language edition, 1981). It was _ 
published under the above title in chs November 1982 issue of Monthly Review. 
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together with faltering profits and continuing high interest rates has wrought havoc 
with the balance sheets of more and more business firms. Bankruptcies have soared to 
_ a postwar high, and liquidity ratios (current liabilities divided by current assets) have 
continued their long-term decline, Whole sectors of the economy (e.g., construction, 
much’ of agriculture, ‘savings banks and savings and loan associations) are on the 
ropes, and every week brings news of more actual or threatened failures. 


Outstanding debt of nonfinanclal sectors 
(in bilffons of $) 


af 


1950 . 1960 . 1970 1980 


Gov't (all levels) 241.4 308:3. .-. 450.0 1,063.3 
Private 164.8 416.1. i 975.3 2,841.9 
Total 406.2 724.4. 1,425.3 . 3,905.2 
“Households, businesses 
Sources: Federal Reserve Board, Flow of Funds Recounts various issues. 





Where will it all end? This giada is being asked with increasing freguency and 
urgency. Should we assume that the growing financial weakness of the economy will. 
culminate, as it has so many times in the past, in a panic followed by a debt deflation 
depression of the kind that overwhelmed world capitalism in the early 1930s? Or 
have the institutional changes of the post-Second World War period immunized the 
system against the recurrence of such a catastrophe? 

History alone, of course, will provide definitive answers to these questions. But in 
the meantime it is possible to advance a plausible case for cither the optimistic or the 
pessimistic view. The argument from past experience, never to be lightly dismissed, 
certainly points co the likelihood, even if not the certainty, of a crash so severe as to 
defy efforts at control during a painful and possibly protracted deflationary process. 
We ourselves have always leaned to the view that this is the most probable outcome of 
the kind of deeply ingrained financial weakening of the economy we are now 
witnessing. 

On the other hand, we are oe by che counterargument put forward by a 
number of economists who, though fully aware of thé crisisprone nature of the present 
financial structure of the United States (and other advanced capitalist countries), 
nevertheless discount the likelihood of another “Great Depression.” This position has 
been most persuasively argued by Professor Hyman Minsky of Washington University 
(St. Louis) whose views are especially womhy of attention precisely because over the years 
he has been the American economist who has done more than any other to focus on the 
crucially important ane role of the financial system, in advanced capitalist 
countries. l 

In his latest pronouncement on the subject (“Can ‘Ie Happen, Again?” Challenge 
(July-August 1982]), Minsky reiterates the opinion he has expressed on various occasions 
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in the past, ie., that despite a continuing deterioration in the general financial situation, 
a slide into a depression comparable to chat of the 1930s is unlikely. He bases this view 
on two assumptions: (1) that the Federal Reserve (together with other government 
agencies such as the deposit insurance corporations) is prepared to play the role of 
lender-of-last-resort on a scale sufficient to block a chain reaction of the kind that 
_ characterized the drastic debt deflation of the 1929-33 period; and (2) that the federal 

government will continue to run large deficits, chus providing a crucially important 
cushion of liquidity to the private economy. Both of these assumptions are grounded in 
the experience of the last two decades; the so-called credit crunches of the 1960s and 

1970s have shown how ready and able the federal authorities are to intervene whenever a 
chain reaction threatens to materialize; and there has been only one year of a balanced 

budget since 1960, while the outlook for the remainder of the 1980s'as seen by the 
supposedly economy-minded Reagan administraricn is for vastly expanded deficits. 

Minsky’s argument that “It” (i.e., a deep depression) is not likely to happen again 
is thus a powerful one. There is, however, one factor which is omitted and which, if 
taken into account, might put a different face on matters.. Minsky focuses almost 
exclusively on the domestic U.S. economy, treating it in abstraction from the vast and 
yastly complicated international economy of which in fact it forms a tightly 
integrated part. . 

In 1974 a relatively small West German bank, Herstatt, which was heavily involved in 
forcign exchange speculation, collapsed, sending shock waves through the enormous and 
basically unregulated Euromoney market. The danger of a chaim reaction catastrophe was 
averted when the central banks proclaimed what came to be known as the Basle 
Concordat according to which the supervisory responsibilities of each central bank were 
specified in the event of a potencial destabilization of the international money market. 
The wording of the agreement, however, was imprecise and the agreement itself was 
merely a statement of intent with no legal force. Among other things, nothing was said 
about the responsibility of bank holding compamies such as the Banco Ambrosiano 
Holdings (BAH), whose failure is currently disturbing the 200 banks that had lent money 
to it. The nature of the potential risks in the in-ernational banking community was 
clarified in a recent column in the New York Times (July 2, 1982) by Karen Lissakers, a 
Senior Associate of the Carnegie Endowment for Imternational Peace. Using the massive 
‘Western loans to the countries of East Europe for illustrative purposes, Lissakers wrote: 


While the direct East European loan exposure of United States banks is a modest $7 
billion, their indirect exposure through the interbank market is enormous. American 
banks have not only made loans to Poland and the rest, they have also made loans to 
other Western banks that have in turn lent to Eastern Europe. 


European banks have some $40 billion out to che East bloc. European banking authorities 
have assured the United States thar none of their benks would be rendered insolvent by 
having to write off che Polish loans. But a simultancaus default or even extended payment 
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arrearages by Poland, Rumania, and Hungary, for example, would be a different story.... 


If some European banks experience liquidity problems ene the Communist 
countries are not paying on time; “United States banks could become involved via the 
intricate web of interbank loans, yuan credits, and overnight placements thar link . 
the global capital market. 


It should perhaps be interposed here that what is said about loans to Eastern 
Europe would apply, mutatis mutandis, to loans to Third World countries which in 
aggregate are vastly larger. Lissakers continues: 


This interbank market increases the efficiency of the voti economy by ies the 
excess savings in one part of the globe to move swiftly to borrowers in another. And the 
intermediation of a chain of banks between the depositors’ and ultimate borrowers 
spreads the risk of international lending. “Wholesale” lending by banks to other banks, 
in fact, accounts for 70 percent of the Eurogurrency market. 


But many banking experts, have come to regard the interbank market t$ the Achilles 
heel of the international financial system. For if the interbank market can swiftly 
transmit funds from one part of the system to another, it can just as rapidly cransmit— 
and spread through the system—the problems of any onc bank. 


The market can lose confidence in a bank that is known.to have large loan losses. The 
bank may then find that deposits that were routinely renewed at maturity are now 
withdrawn, and other banks close off necded lines of credit. Suddenly the bank cannot 
mercet its obligations to other depositors and banks from which it has borrowed; banks 
that were counting on these payments in rurn find themselves scrambling for funds to 
cover the unexpected shortfall. and so on along the chain. 


The result is a sadden contraction of the market. Herstatt’s collapse instantly caused 
the Eurocurrency market to shrink by 50 percent. 


Swift intervention by a central bank to cover the obligations of an insolvent 
commercial bank can isolate the problem and keep a single failure from rippling 
through the system. But no central bank may answer the bell in the absence of prior 
agreement on who is responsible. 


Citibank’s Walter Wriston said in 1979, “Whether we like it or not, mankind now has 
a completely integrated, international financial and informational marketplace capable 
of moving moncy and ideas to any place or: this planet in minutes.” The machine is also 
capable of stopping. Mr. Wriston and his colleagues—whcether they like it or not— 
necd the kind of government regulation and support that prevent abuse of the system 
when everybody is happy and keep the wheels rurning when everyone is sad. 


A relatively simple thing, one ee think. And yet far from securely attained — 
and perhaps unattainable. 

New York 

August 15, 1982 
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You, Again. 


Adrienne Rich 


Some nights I chink you want too much. From me. I didn’t ask 
to parse again your idioms of littered 
parking lots your chain-linked crane-hung sites 
limp again through your crime-scens-festooned streets 
. to buildings I used to live in. Lose my nerve 
at a wrong door on the wrong floor l 
in search ofa time. The precision of dream is not 
such a privilege. I know those hallways tiled in patterns 
of oriental rugs those accordion-pleated 
elevator gates. Know by heart the chipped 
edges on some of those tiles. You who require this 
heart-squandering want me wandering you, craving 
to press a doorbell hear a lock turn, a bolt slide back 
—always too much, over and over back 
to the old apartment, wrong again, the key maybe 
left with a super who rules the dream and will not be found 


ADRIENNE RICH is the author of more than sixteen volumes of poctry and five nonfiction prose 
books, the most recent being 4 Human Eye: Essays on Art in Society (Norton). She is the 
recipient of numerous awards and prizes, including a MacArthur Fellowship and the 1999 
Lannan Foundation Lifetime Achievement Award. 
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April 10, 2010, marks the hundredth anniversary of the birth of Paul Sweezy 
(1910-2004), and December 8, 2010, will mark a century since the birth of Paul 
Baran (1910-1964). Theit joint work, Monopoly Capital:\An Essay on the American 
Economic and Social Order, was published by Monthly Review Press in 1966. Between 
this month and December, we intend to commemorate the Baran-Sweezy Centennial 
through items to appear in Monthly Review, MRzine, and the MR Webpage. We will 
also commemorate this year the work of their close triend and colleague Harry 
Magdoff, born August 21, 1913, whose writing is inextricably connected to theirs. 

In this issue, we are reprinting Magdoff and Sweezy’s “Financial Instability: 
Where Will It All End?” which appeared in the November 1982 issue of MR and was 
the preface to the Japanese translation of Magdoff and Sweezy’s The Deepening Crisis 
of U.S. Capitalism. It remains relatively unknown, since it was not included in their 
later essay collections. It is of particular interest today since it directly addresses the 
work of Hyman Minsky and the question (made famous by Minsky): “Can ‘Ie’ 
Happen Again?” It therefore raises issues directly related to the present Great 
Recession, and to the exchange on the ‘current economic crisis between Thomas I. 
Palley and John Bellamy Foster and Robert W. McChesney, also appearing in ‘this 


issue, 


Nancy Sweezy, a leading folklorist in the United States, formerly the wife of Paul 
Sweezy and an important part of Monthly Review in its early years, died in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts on February 6. She was 88. Sweezy was known to a 
generation of musicians for her role as president of the board of directors of the Club 
47 in Harvard Square, a key venue in the folk music revival of the 1960s and carly 
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‘70s, thar hosted talents as varied as Joan Baez, Doc Watson, Bob Dylan, Bill Monroe, 
Libba Cotten, Tom Ashley, and John Hurt, among others. Nancy Sweezy helped to 
guide a generation of performers, producers, managers, and folk music enthusiasts. 
Her house on Agassiz Street in Cambridge served as the gathcring place for out-of- 
_town performers and for aspiring musicians to sit at the feet of mentors. 

In 2006 the National Endowment forthe Arts celebrated Nancy Sirari s 
leadership in the field of folk arts by presenting her, at the Library of Congress, with 
the Bess Lomax Hawes National Heritage Fellowship. In declaring her a National 
Treasure, the presenters made particular note of her seminal role in reviving North 
Carolina’s famed Jugtown Pottery. Living, working, and applying her management, 
advocacy, and people skills at Jugtown in the late 1960s and early 70s, Sweezy helped 
inspire a revival of the traditional pottery community and watched it grow, from 
seven potteries in the Seagrove area when she first arrived, to more than 115 today. In 
the fail of 2008, Sweezy returned to Jugtown ta be interviewed for the award-winning 
PBS series, Craft in America. 

Also acknowledged during the National Heritage Fellowship presentation were 
Sweezy' -> rk with Ralph Rinzler, Director of the Smithsonian Institution’s annual 
Folklife Festival on the Mall in Washington, D.C.; her seminal, Raised in Clay for the 
Smithsonian Press on the Southern pottery tradition; her founding of the Refugee 
Arts Group, which collaborated with the Cambodian, Hmong, and other Southeast 
Asian communities in the preservation of their traditional crafts and performing arts; 
and her co-cyrarine jm 2005 (with potter Mark Hewitt) of the. North Carolina 
Museum of Art’s highly praised exhibition, The Potter's Eye: Art and Tradition in 
North Carolina (including the companion bock with the same title). Before this she 
had edited and co-wrote the book, Armenian Folk Arts, Culture, and Identity, 
compiled during more than a dozen trips that she made, despite the danger and 
unrest, to Armenia, with the artistic and logistical support of her son, the 
photographer Sam Sweezy. 

Born October 14, 1921, and educated at the Boston’s Museum School of Fine 
Arts and the Stuart School, Nancy Sweezy’s carly life demonstrated a similar taste for 
risk and adventure. When the Second World War broke out, she was offered a job in 
the Research and Analysis Branch (R&A) of the Office of Strategic Services, the 
predecessor to the Central Intelligence Agency. Her job was to assist in the analysis of 
Germany’s ability to fight the war. Saon, working with Chandler Morse, the Director 
of R&A, she helped to coordinate a flow of pertinent information among the various 
U.S. government agencies, on a nced-to-know basis. 

InNovembe 944, Sweezy moved with her R&A section from Washington, D.C. 
to London, zigzagging.across the Arlantic on a bitterly rough trip in a convoy of 
blacked-out troop ships, shielded by U.S. destroyers. In London she joined her 
mentor and friend, American Ambassador Gil Winant and his staff, working in the 
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streets during post-V-2 bombing rescue efforts. 

As the Allied armies prevailed, she moved with her section to the Continent, 
focusing on an examination of the Morgenthau plan to de-Nazify Germany. She was 
in Paris on Victory Europe Day, walking the city all through its wild night of 
celebration. Soon after she was sent to Weisbaden, Vienna, and Berlin, where she 

(went down into Hitler's bunker. 
Tt was in Germany that Nancy Sweezy met her future husband. Paul M. Sweczy, 
-tthe chief writer of the R&A reports. They were ‘married soon after, and settled in 
Wilton, New Hampshire. Her husband, a Harvard economist, later became known as 
atthe dean of American Marxists. Their life in these years centered on raising their 
‘children and on the launching in 1949, by Paul Sweezy and his coeditor Leo 
Huberman, of Monthly Review. On two occasions in 1954, New Hampshire Attorney 
General Louis C. Wyman subpoenaed Paul Sweezy to testify on “subversive 
activities” related to a university lecture and to his role (and that of others) in the 
1948 Wallace campaign for the presidency. His refusal (with Nancy’s support) to take 
r refuge in the Fifth Amendment resulted in his being briefly imprisoned and led to the 
First Amendment-based, Supreme Court case Sweezy v. New Hampshire in 1957, 
`- which contributed to the end of the McCarthy era. It also resulted in social and 
political pressure on Sweezy and her family. She and Paul Sweezy divorced in 1960. 
Throughout her life, Nancy Sweezy was an advocate for human rights and a 
believer in the magic of music, dance, and handmade objects to preserve the soul of a 
` culture: and its community. She is survived by her son Sam, daughters Lybess and 
- Martha, five grandchildren, and four great-grandchildren. 


—’ 


This month is the fiftieth anniversary of the birth of the Student Nonviolent 
> Coordinating Committee, prime mover in the 1960s sit-in movement that sparked 
_ the Civil Rights struggle. A conference will be held at Shaw University, Raleigh, 

North Carolina April 15-18, site of the first anti-segregation sit-in. For information 
sec hetp://snccSOthanniversary. For background see Julian Bond’s “SNCC: What 
We Did” in the October 2000 Monthly Review (hetp:// i .org/ 
001001 bond.php). Congratulations. SNCC veterans! 
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light of day. The positive side of this contradicticn is that educated opinion is today 
so sensitised to the issues that the regime must resort to subterfuge. The negative side 
is chat che extension of the power of U.S. imperialism into our most crucial domestic 
affairs, agriculture and food security—abetted in zvery way by the Manmohan Singh 
government—continues apace. 

The process has been going for a long time. It received a boost during the visit of 
Manmohan Singh to the USA and the Joint Statement with U.S. President George 
Bush of July 18, 2005 where it was announced that the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Government of India and U.S. Department of Agriculture (USDA) agreed to work 
together for an otherwise undescribed new “India—U.S. Knowledge Initiative on 
Agriculture Education, Research, Services and Commercial Linkages”. An agreement 
signed at New Delhi on November 12th, 2005 spelled out the heart of the matter 
while leaving all crucial details undisclosed—“A key feature of this Initiative will be a 
public-private partnership where the private sector can help identify research areas 
that have the potential for rapid commercialization, with a view to develop new and 
commercially viable technologies for agricultural advancement in both countries”. 
The nuclear agreement occupied the media when U.S. President George Bush visited 
India in March, 2006, while the formal signing of che shadowy deal with which we are 
concerned—the ` “Knowledge Initiative on Agriculture” (KIA)—~wenc largely 
unnoticed. The KIA then came into existence, with a Board dominated by 
representatives of U.S. agribusiness giants Monsanto, Walmart and Archer Daniels 
Midland. Astoundingly, the full details of the KIA deal were still not made public. A 
Delhi-based nongovernmental organization (INGO), Gene Campaign, finally 
managed to obtain some details under the Right to Information Act. The details were 
shocking; the Indian side is required to prostitute its publicly funded agricultural 
research to the masters ‘of U.S. agribusiness. The Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research (ICAR) is required to provide free access to its entire network of 47 
agricultural laboratories and universities for U.S. companies and research institutes 
to carry out joint research with ICAR in biotech areas “thar have the potential for | 
rapid commercialization”. (Nature Biotechnology 24, 481, 2006) 

` A study by Kavitha Kuruganti, based on her reading of the minutes of the KIA 
Board’s meetings, reveals: 

“While some amount of joint research work seems to be underway, an 
analysis of the board meeting minutes so far reveals that a major thrust of the 
KIA is to change some important regulatory regimes pertaining to eer 
in India. 

The KIA is expected ta Iend a cused impetus to changes aaah by 
private agri-business corporations, including many large American 
multinational corporations (MNCs) like Monsanto and Archer Daniels 
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Midland Co. Given that they are on the KIA board, it is impossible that they 
will not drive as many changes as possible that would suit their business 
interests. In more than two board meetings,-there were express points made 
on how the private sector could provide more inputs for the regulatory process 
—this is ironical given that most regulation in any case is meant to regulate 
such a private sector and to protect the interests of consumers and producers. 

There is an inherent conflict of interest in these private players determining 
the shape and systems of regulation! 

Harmonisation of legislation is mentioned in different contexts including 
in the US-India CEO Forum plans. Going through the developments on the 
KIA front, it appears that the following regulatory regimes related to Indian 

 farming/ food are being sought to be changed through the KIA: (1) regulation 
of genetically modified organisms (GMOs); (2) contract farming; (3) seeds 
regulation; and (4) intellectual property rights (IPRs) in agriculture.” 
. (Economic & Political Weekly, November 29, 2008) 


_ The true agenda of the KIA—the destruction of the regulatory regime in the 
interests of U.S. agribusiness and its Indian coconspirators—has emerged step by 
‘step. In April 2006, the Indian Ministry of Commerce issued a notification requiring 
all food import consignments to be certified for their genetically modified (“GM”) 
status. The United States objected to this in the Technical Barriers to Trade 
committee in the WTO in May 2006 as discrimination and asked for its suspension. 
The Manmohan Singh government, hearing its master’s voice, immediately complied 
in July 2006, and changed its regulation for soyabean-related imports. Soon after, 
Bush administration undersecretary of state for political affairs Nicholas Burns 
boasted of the success of the Bush “drive” on India “culminating in impressive 
agreements regarding civilian nuclear power, trade, science and agriculture with 
India's reformist prime minister, Manmohan Singh.” Burns, in his relatively 
unguarded comments, salivates at the prospects now open for U.S. capital: “While 
the civilian nuclear initiative has garnered the most attention, the U.S. and Indian 
governments have [also] launched joint ventures in agriculture...”; “Our first priority 
is to continue giving governmental support to the huge anes in business between 
the Indian and American private sectors”; “...the potential benefits to American - 
interests [are] so substantial...”; “These are heady times for India and the United 
States.” <http://www. washingtonpos. Soom ye content/article/2007/04/27/ 
AR2007042702014:html> 

The. key sector was identified from the first —the global market for seeds. U.S. 
agribusiness has developed seeds with “terminator genes” so that only one crop can be 
grown. And even failing such certain means to enslave the world’s farmers, seeds are 
patented and U.S. global military power stands behind its demand thar all nations 
respect its “intellectual property”. United States multinational corporations already 
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dominate India’s organised seed market, with more than half of all sales. But eighty 
percent of India’s. farmers obtain their seeds by traditional means, and not by 
purchase. And the Indian regulatory regime, as with every major country in Europe - 
and Asia, placed strict controls on the introduction of GM seeds in view of the 
immense possible health risks and the no less serious threat of the loss of food 
sovereignty. On this front the attack would be made. 

As with all basic elements of U.S. global imp=rial policy, the shift from Bush to 
Obama left unchanged the well-planned assault om regulatory resistance to the sees 
of patented genctically modified seeds: ! 

US Secretary of Stare Hillary Clinton made it a point to visit the Indian | 
Agricultural Research ... and reiterace her country's commitment to bringing p 
about policy changes in the Indian farm sector chat US agri-business would like 
to see. Clinton said she favoured a strong intell=ctual property or patent regime 
(IPR) to safeguard the ownership of agricultural research, as that would be in 
‘everyone's interest’. A contention rejected by Indian agri-policy analysts who l 
say it would primarily benefit owners of biotechnology research—the MNCs 
who produce 'Br' seeds, as genetically modified or GM crops have come to be 
popularly known (patents would ensure that no one else would be allowed to 
produce or sell these seeds). Her technology acvisor, Nina Federoff, is a strong 
votary of genetically modified crops, to the extent of being regarded as a 
spokesperson for US seed multinationals like Monsanto, Dow and DuPont. In 
fact, Federoff triumphantly pointed out to a group of US agri-scientists last 
year that although Europe and Japan were cautious abour GM foods, Africa and 
India were clamouring for them! <http://business.rediff.com/column/2009/ 
nov/19/why-the-us-is-so-keen-to-sell-bt-brinjal-to-india.hom> 


The chosen agent for the assault was genecically modified brinjal seed (“Br- 
brinjal”). The careful preparation of the KIA now was brought into play. As noted 
above, from the first the KIA, its Board domirated by Monsanto, Walmart, and 
Archer Daniels Midland, was focused on placing the regulatory regime under the 
control of agribusiness. And it scored an immediate success over the regulatory 
regime with the approval of Br-brinjal by the Genetic Engineering Approval 
Committee (GEAC). But a storm of concerned protest erupted, and at last the entire 
conspiracy came under public scrutiny. 

Under immense pressure from organisations cf farmers, the scientific community 
and every species of national-minded public opinion, Union Environment Minister 
Jairam Ramesh declared a moratorium on the introduction of Bt-brinjal early in 
February, 2010. But it quickly developed that he was relatively isolated in the 
government, as the immensely wealthy Union Agriculture Minister Shawar Pawar 
organised a campaign to reverse the decision. At the same time a Br-brinjal 
propaganda campaign was unleashed in the mass media, more or less openly financed 
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by the agribusiness interests. As a sign that what is here at issue is far more serious 
than any single such decision, it now appears that the Manmohan Singh regime has 
prepared legislation to use the police power to crush opposition to agribusiness and 
to wipe out the existing regulatory regime. ) 
© According toa report by K. P. Prabhakaran Nair, an agricultural scientist: 
“Now, recently two things are happening quietly—First is the drafting of the 
diaconian Biotechnology Regulatory Authority of India Bill (BRAI) which will 
be tabled in Parliament soon. The second was the memorandum of 
understanding (MoU) between Washington and New Delhi which will make 
the American presence in the Indian farm sector very strong. The MoU has been 
quietly approved by the Cabinet, against established protocol, without taking 
Parliament into confidence. It is ‘titled ‘Agriculture Cooperation and Food 
Security’ between India and the US. The MoU is primarily intended to enable 
private American investments in the country. It also seeks to privatise the huge 
Indian network of agricultural extension. The nutrition security component of 
the MoU calls for access of Indians'to ‘diverse diet and diversified and fortified 
foods’—a euphemism for genetically modified (GM) foods. India is a big market 
and with the draconian Biotechnology Regulatory Authority of India Bill in the 
offing, the US government with the Cabinet’s approval of the MoU will have no 
problems in dumping GM foods in the Indian market. The food and nutrition 
security component will give access to India’s great genetic diversity of crop 
plants for commercialisation to thé advantage of the US because of its superior 
technological skills. The opening up of food security policy dialogue is also a 
matter of great concern, as it will impose on India the US model of agribusiness 
and vertical integration of food chain, greatly impacting and consolidating 
monopolies, because of the extensive and efficient US infrastructure. Indian 
food sovereignty will simply ‘be lost.” <http://expressbuzz.com/news/ 
- corporatising-agriculture/ 154179. html> . 


The proposed Biotechnology Regulatory Authority of India Bill (BRAI) 2009 
criminalises opposition to the agribusiness agenda. Section 63, Chapter 13 of the Bill 
which deals with various “offences and penalties"; reads “Whoever, without any 
evidence or scientific record misleads the public about the safety of the organisms and 
products specified in Part I or Part II or Part II of the Schedule 1, shall be punished 
with imprisonment for a term which shall not be less than six months but which may 
extend to one year and with fine which may extend to two lakh rupees or with both." 
GM products covered under the Schedule I include genetically engineered plants and 
organisms, DNA vaccines, cellular products, gene therapy products, stem cell 
products and other such genetically engineered or transgenic products. “Evidence”, 
"scientific record” and “misleading” are undefined in the bill. As for public knowledge 
of the activities of the new all-powerful Biorechnology Regulatory Authority of India, 
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Section 27 (1) reads “Disclosure of confidential commercial information, such 
information shall, notwithstanding anything contained in the Right to Information 
Act, 2005, be retained as confidential by the authority and not be disclosed to any 
other party.” Thus the details of BRAI's decisions on the properties and effects of all 
patented genetically modified materials can neither be abrained by the public, nor 
legally challenged. 

We now sce the totalitarian extent of the “strategic alliance” with the United 
States. Presented.as a “second green revolution” under the benevolent guidance of 
U.S. agri-monopoly corporations—Archer Daniel Midland, Cargill, Monsanto, and 
Wal-Mart—what' we see instead is a further extension of police control over 
intellectual and political dissidents. The farther introduction of expensive 
agricultural technology (and patented seeds cannot be other than expensive) can only 
serve to accelerate the dispossession of poor cultivators. The vagaries of weather and 
world markets will generate price rise, hunger, anger and resistance. Which in turn 
will be met with new high-technology means of repression courtesy of the same titans 
of U.S. private enterprise, ever able to profit from each new disaster. 

The reality is that Washington and the U.S. <gribusiness gianis seek by patenting 
life forms to gain worldwide control of food supply. As Henry Kissinger said in 1970, 
“control oil and you control nations; control food and you control the people”, What 
_ is at issue is imperialism. The Manmohan Singh path of subjugation to U.S. capital 
offers no hope ofa way out of the impending agricultural crisis; rather the reverse. 
Rational agriculture, i in which humans are able to sustain themselves and to heal the 
_ metabolic rift, is not possible without overthrowing the current system that prizes 
production for profit above all else. As Karl Marx said (Capital, vol. III, chapter 6, 

section 2), “The moral of the tale is that the capitalist system runs counter to a 
rational agriculture, or that a rational agriculture is incompatible with the capitalist 


> system (even if the latter promotes technical developments in agriculture) and needs 


either small farmers working for themselves or the control of the asters’ 


producers”. 
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alcan tsiy, suddenly lel a its “market” magic, finished the 


- murderous job. Even the small minority worthy of credit from the organised 


banking sector face a full-scale crisis.- Large parts of Punjab and Haryana, 


"epicentre of “Gréen Revolution” farming with chemicals, high-yield seeds 
` and irrigation, now face desertification in the next, decades. A recent report | 
by the: “Punjab State Council for Science and Technology asserts that the 
` state's agricultare “has become unsustainable and nonprofitable.” G.S. 


_Kalkat, chairman of the Punjab State Farmers Commission, claims that if 


, farmers in Punjab don't change the way they grow food, a “Dust Bowl” will 
result. <hetp:/ www. npr.org/templates/story/story. php?storyId=102893816 > 
= Social manifestation of this crisis is best described by a report from Punjab. 
“Locals call Train No. 339 by a chilling name—"the cancer train. "It 


routinely carries at least 60 cancer patients who make the overnight pimg 
with.their families to the town of Bikaner for treatment atthe government's | 


` regional cancer center. Research by one of the most respected medical 


a 


institutes in India recently found that farming villages using large amounts of 


: pesticides have significantly higher rates of cancer than villages that use less 
_ of the chemicals.” <http://www.npr.org/templates/story/story. phpistoryld 
i =103569390> 


The oncoming disaster is not now in dispute on any level. In the recent 


l budget, an amount of Rs.900 crore has-been allocated (i) to extend the-green, 


_ revolution (!) to the eastern region .of the country comprising Bihar, 


Chattisgarh; Jharkhand, Eastern UP, West: Bengal and Orissa; (ii) to . 


organise 60,000 "pulses and oil seed villages" in rain-fed areas during 2010-11 


. and provide an integrated intervention for water harvesting, watershed 


management and soil health, to, enhance the productivity of the dry land’ 
farming areas and (iii) for launching climate resilient agriculture initiative in 
the green revolution areas to be sustained through conservation -farming, 
which involves concurrent attention to soil health, water conservation and 
preservation of biodiversity. It is also mentioned that to spur the growth in 
this sector, the Government intends to follow a four-pronged strategy 
covering (a) agricultural production; (b) reduction in wastage of produce; (c) 


credit support.to farmers; and (d) a thrust to the food processing sector. 


On the face of it, this section of the budget appears deeply inconsistent; 
implicitly acknowledging the disasters that have ensued from the “green 


revolution” while pledging to extend it. The cause is that the underlying 


program of this government could not be mentioned; the massive 
introduction of patented seed owned by the giants of U.S. agribusiness: Only 
gradually has this central element—a total subjugation of Indian agriculture 


.. to the dominant. U.S. agri-monopoly. corporations—slowly emerged into the - 


continued on page 60 
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| The Structural Crisis of f Capital 


by 
= ISTVAN MÉSZÁROS 


In this collecticn of enchant essays and interviews, István: 
Mészáros, the world’s preeminent Marxist philosopher and 

. winner of the Libertador Award for Critical ‘Thought (the E 

. Bolívar Prize) for 2008,-lays bare the exploitative structure of ` 
_modem . capitalism.. He argues with great power that the” > 
world’s economies are on a social and ecological precipice Soa a 
that ‘unless we take decisive action to radically trans our - 

societies we will find ourselves thrust, headfirst into parparim 
o weil 
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' As our eles we nee the Adis given by Binayak Sen aby, 
the Convocation of the Class of 2010- of the Asian College of 
Journalism i in Chennai.. ` 

Dr: Binayak Sen is a sedan aw sible ie specialist, inan 
rights activist and national Vice-President of the Peop'e’s Union for - ' 
Civil Liberties: (PUCL). Binayak Sen worked with mine workers. in 
Dallı Rajahara and helped them set up and manage their own Shaheed 


. > Hospital: He ‘helped-organize fact finding campaigns into human nghts ..’ 


- violations. in Chattisgarh including custody deaths, fase encounters, 
hunger deaths, dysentery epidemics and malnutrition. He brought the 
criminal. activities of -the so called Salwa Judoom in Dantewara to 
~ national ‘and; international attention. He was imprisoned, on May. 14;. 
° 2007 “at “Bilaspur - for- sactivities: in defense of the rights and 
libertes of tnbal people in’ Chhattisgarh. On 25 May 2009 the 
Supreme Court granted bail. And though he is out of prison, he is not 
yet a completely free man. 


. [ see page —57] 
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The Financial Power Elite: 


John Bellamy Foster and Hannah Holleman 


-You mean to tell -n me: that the i cof the: [economic]: program and my 
reelection mess on the Federal Reserve anda bunch of fucking bond traders? 
a i . | President Brut. CLINTON! 
a. i 

Only twice before in the last Century ah the 1907 Bank Panic and 
following the 1929 Stock Market Crash—has outrage directed at U.S. financial 
elites reached: today’s level; in the wake of the Great Financial Crisis of 2007- 
2009. A Time magazine poll in late: October 2009 revealed that 71 percert of 
the public believed that limits should:be imposed.on the compensation of Wall. 
Street executives; 67 percent wanted the government to force executive pay cuts on 
Wall Street firms that received federal bailout money; and 58 percent agreed that 
Wall Street exerted too much inflience over renee economic recovery 
policy. 

In TEN 2009 President Obarha capitalized on the growing anger against . 
financial interests by calling exorbitant bank bonuses subsidized by taxpayer - 
bailouts “shameful,” and threatening new regulations. Journalist Matt Taibbi 
opened his July 2009 Rolling Stone article with: “The first thing you need to 
know about Goldman Sachs is that! it’ s everywhere. The world’s most powerful 
investment bank is a great vampire squid wrapped around the face of humanity, 
relentlessly j jamming its blood funnel into anything - that smells like money.” 
Former chief economist of the International Monetary Fund, Simon Johnson, 
published an article in the May 2009 Atlantic entitled “The Quiet Coup,” 
decrying the takeover by the “American financial oligarchy” of strategic positions 
within the federal enne that give “the financial sector a veto over public 
policy." 
The Financial Cage Inquiry Commission, ‘established by Washington i in 
2009, was caters with examining “the causes, domestic and global, of the 


John Bellamy Foster TEE an is editor of P Review,, professor of 
sociology.at the University of Oregon, andtauthor (with Fred Magdoff) of The Great Financial 
Crisis (Monthly Review- Press, - 2009). Hannah Holleman (holleman@uoregon.edu) ‘is a 
graduate student in sociology at the University of Oregon. She i coauthor of “The U.S. Imperial 
Triangle and Military Spending” (Monthly Review, anid 2008) and “The: Penal State in an. 
Age of Crisis” (Monthly Review, June 2009). i 
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current financial: | ecdnomic crisis in the United Staces.” Its chairman, Phil 
_ Angelides, compared its task to that of the Pecora hearings in the 1930s, which 
exposed Wall Street’s speculative excesses and malfeasanze. The first hearings in 
January 2010 began with the CEOs: of some of the largest U.S. banks: Bank‘of - 
America, JPMorgan Chase, Goldman Sachs, and Morgan Stanley‘ 

Meanwhile, the federal government has continued its program of salvaging the 
banks by funneling trillions of dollars in their direction through capital infusions, 
loan guarantees, subsidies, purchases of toxic waste, etc. This is a time of record ` 
bank failures, but also one of rapid financial concentration, as the already “too big 
to fail firms” at the apex of the financial system are becoming sull bigger. 

All of this raises the issue of an emerging financial power elite. Has the power 

‘of financial interests in U.S. society increased? Has Wail Street’s growing clout 
affected the U.S. state itself? How is this connected to the present crisis? We will 
argue that the finaricialization of U.S. capitalism over tke last four decades has. 
been accompanied by:a dramatic and probably long-lastinz shift in the location of. 
the capitalist class, a growing proportion of which. now derives its wealth from 
finance as opposed to production. This growing dominance of finance can be seen. 
today in the inner corridors of state power. 


The Money Trust ` 

Anger over the existence of a “money trust” ruling the U.S. economy reached 
vast proportions at the énd of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth. This was the time when investment bankers midwifed the birth of 
industrial behemoths, launching the new era of monopoh capital. In return, the 
investment banks obtained what the Austrian Marsist economist Rudolf 
Hiferding, in his great work, Financial‘ Capital (1919), called “promoter’s ` 
profits. "S Hilferding and the radical economist and sociobgist Thorstein Veblen - 
in'the United States were the two-greatest theorists of the rise of the new age of 
monopoly capital and financial control. Veblen declare] that “the investment 
bankers collectively are the community custodians of absertee ownership at large, 
the general staff in charge of the pursuit of business.. . [T]he banking-houses 
which have engaged in this enterprise have come in oe an effectual controlling’ 
interest in the corporations whose ‘financial affairs the" administer.”* In the’ 
prototypical merger of the period, the creation in 1901 of the U.S: Steel 
Corporation, the syndicate of underwriters that J.P. Morgan and Co. put together 
to float the stock, received 1.3 million shares and over $60 million in commissions,’ 
of which J.P. Morgan and Co. got $12 million.” 

The 1907 Bank Panic, during which J.P. Morgan himself intervened in the 
bsna dia central bank to stabilize the financial sector led to the creation in 
1913 of the Federal Reserve System, aimed at providing banks with liquidity in a: ` 
crisis. But it also led ta charges. first issued in 191 | by Congressman Charles A. - 
Lindbergh (father of the famous flier), of a “money trast” dominating US. 
finance and industry. Woodrow Wilson, then governor of New Jersey, declared: 
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“The great ne in this country is the money monopoly.” 

In 1912 an investigation aimed at uncovering the truth behind the money trust 
issue was launched by the House Committee- on. Banking and Currency, chaired 
by Arsene Pujo of Louisiana. The Pujo Committee found that 22. percent of the 
total banking resources of the nation was concentrated in banks and trust 
companies based in New York City. It published information showing the lines of 
financial ownership and control, focusing particularly on J.P. Morgan’s far-flung 
financial-industrial empire, emphasizing chains of interlocking directorates through 
which such control was exercised. It pinpointed what it.saw as an “inner group” 
associated with the mo of Morgan at J.P. Morgan and Co., George F. Baker ‘at 
the First National Bank, and James Stillman at National City Bank, as well as 
the various other banks and firms they: controlled. Collectively, the inner group 
held three hundred directorships in over one hundred corporations. The Pujo 
Committee charged that it was not investment but rather control over U.S. finance 
and industry that’ was the object of the extensive web of holdings and 
directorships. It concluded that there was, “an established and well-defined identity 
and community of interest between a ‘few leaders of finance, created and held 
together through stock ownership, interlocking directorates, partnership and joint 
account transactions, and other forms of domination over banks, trust companies, 
railroads, and public-service and industrial corporations, which has resulted in 
great.and rapidly growing concentration of the control of money and credit in the 
hands of these few men.” 

Although, in-the end, the Pujo Committee had little effect on Congress, it was 
to heighten concerns over the money trust and the role of investment bankers. The 
most searing indictment based on its revelations was provided by Louis Brandeis 
in Other People’s Money (1913), where he wrote: “The dominant element in our ` 
fmancial oligarchy is the investment banker. Associated banks, trust companies 
and life insurance companies are his tools.... he development of our financial 
oligarchy followed...lines with which the history of political despotism has 
familiarized us: usurpation, proceeding by gradual encroachment rather than 
violent acts, subtle and often long-concealed concentration of distinct 
functions....It was by processes such, as these that Caesar Augustus became. 
master of Rome. SE 

The 1929 Stock Market Crash and the Gii Depression led again to 
investigations into the questión of the money trust. In his inaugural address, 
Franklin Roosevelt stated that “the money changers have fled from their higli seats 
in the temple of our civilization. We may now restore that temple to the ancient 

truth.” In 1932 the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency began a two- 
year investigation of the securities markets and of the financial system as a whole, 
known as the Pecora hearings, after the committee’s dynamic, final chief counsel 
Ferdinand Pecora. As did the Pujo Committee, the Pecora investigation pointed 
to the speculative activities of the investment banking affiliates of the major banks. 
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It also singled out interlocking directorates that formed a complex web with its 
center in a handful of financial interests, of which J.P. Morgan and Co. and 
Drexel and Co. were especially significant. The Pecora investigation determined 
that the country was being “placed under the control of financiers.” These 
hearings led directly to the founding of the Securities and Exchange Commission 
and to Congress’s passage, within a year, of the Glass-Steagall Act, which 
required, among other things, the separaton of commercial and investment 
banking. The popular sentiment at the time was perkaps best summed up by 
Representative Charles Truax of Ohio who declared in relation to the 1934 


Securities Exchange Act, “I am for this bill, because it will do something to the — 


bloodiest band of racketeers and vampires that ever sucked the blood of 


humarty,”° 


The Age of Boring Banking 

The period after the Great Depression and up to the 1970s has been referred 
to by Paul Krugman as the era of “boring banking”: “The tanking industry that 
emerged from that collapse [in the 1930s] was tightly regulated, far less colorful 
than it had been before the Depression, and far less lucrative for those who ran it. 
Banking became boring, partly because banks were so conservative. Household 
debt, which had fallen sharply as a percentage of G.D.P. dunng the Depression 
and World War II, stayed far below pre-1930s levels.: In the 1960s the relative 
power of the financial sector in U.S. capitalism declined. Investment banking, 
which had been so important in its heyday in the opening decades of the twentieth 
century, declined in power and influence. 

The regulation of finance associated with Glass-Steagall and yii ake 
Securities and Exchange Acct is often given credit for the era of “boring banking.” 
In reality, however, the relative financial stability in these years, and the shift away 
from financial control exercised by banks, had much mare to do with the massive 
growth of the giant industrial corporations, in what has been called “the golden 
produced enormous economic surpluses and were able to func their expansion, for 
the most part, based on their own internal finances. John Kenneth Galbraith 
stated in American Capitalism (1952): “As the banker, as a symbol of economic 
power, passed into the shadows his place was taker. by the giant industmal 
corporation.” ™ Yet it would be more accurate to say that what emerged after the 
1920s was the “coalescence,” under monopoly capitalism, of financial and 
industrial capital, as suggested by both Lenin and Veblen.’ 


The Financialization Era™ 
The last few decades, since the 1970s, and particularly since the 1980s, have 


ond 


of post-Second World War capitalism. Such giant corporate entities - 


seen the rapid financialization of the U.S. economy ard of global capitalism in — 
general, as the system’s center of gravity has shifted frem production to finance. ` 


Although there have been periodic financial crises, beginning with the 
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Chart 1. Total Financial Profits as Percentage of Total Domestic Profits 
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Source: Economic Report of the President, 2010, Table B-91 (Corporate Profits by 
Industry, 1960-2009), 2009 data based on first three quarters. 


Pennsylvania Central Railroad failure in 1970, the state has intervened in each 
crisis as the lender of last resort, and sought to support the financial system. The 
result over decades has been the massive growth of a financial system in which a 
cebt squeeze-out never quite occurs, leading to bigger financial crises and more 
aggressive state interventions. One indication of this failure to wipe out debts 
forcefully despite repeated credit crunches, and of the resulting growth of the 
fnancial pyramid, is the historically. unprecedented increase in the share of 
Fnancial profits (i.e., the profits of financial corporations), nsing from 17 percent 
af total domestic corporate profits in 1960, to a peak of 44 percent in 2002. 
Although the share of financial profits fell to 27 percent by 2007, on the brink of 
tae Great Financial Crisis of 2007-2009 (partly due to gains in industrial profits 
in this period), it remained steady as the crisis deepened, and rebounded in the 
frst three quarters of 2009 to 31 percent, well above its pre-crisis level—thanks to 
the federal bailout (and due to the fact that industrial profits remained mired in 
recession). (See Chart 1). 

Nowadays it is common for economists to present the Great Financial Crisis as 
jast another, if more severe, instance of financial crisis, part of a recurring financial 
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cycle under capitalism.'* However, while there have been many other periods of 
financial mania and panic in the last’ century—the most famous being the 
proverbial “roaring twenties,” which led to the Stock Viarket Crash of 1929— 
~ today’s ‘massive secular shift toward increased finarcial profits, lasting over 
decades, is historically unprecedented." This represents an inversion of the 
capitalist economy—what Paul Sweezy referred to in’ 1997 .as “the 
financialization of the capital accumulation process.” In previous periods of 
capitalist development, financial bubbles occurred at the peak of the business 
cycle, reflecting what Marx called the “plethora of money capital” at the height of 
speculation just preceding a crash. Today, however; financial bubbles are better 
seen as manifestations of a secular process of financialization, feeding on 
stagnation rather than prosperity. Speculative expansions serve to stimulate the 
underlying economy for a time, but lead inevitably to increased financial | 
instability." 

‘The financial system was thus historically transformed into a casino economy, ~! 
beginning in the 1970s in response to the reappearance of stagnation tendencies ` 
within production—and accelerating every decade thereafter. Following the 
landmark 1987 Stock Market Crash, some of those who had been following the 
financial explosion since the beginning of the 1970s (and even earlier), such as 
Hyman Minsky and Paul Sweezy, argued that the system had undergone a major 
change, reflecting what Minsky dubbed, “money manager capitalism” and what 
__ Sweezy called, “the triumph of financial capital.” Morz recently, this new phase 
has been termed “monopoly-finance capital. ”™ , 

As financialization proceeded, more and more exotic forms of financial 
innovation (all kinds of futures, options, derivatives, swaps) arose, along with the 
growth of a whole shadow banking system, off the balance sheets of the banks. 
The repeal of Glass-Steagall in 1999, although not a major historical event in 
itself, symbolized the full extent of the deregulation that had by then largely taken ~ 
place. The system had become increasingly complex, opaque, and ungovernable. ; 
A whole. new era of financial conglomerates arose, along with the onset in 2007 of 
the Great Financial Crisis. 

In the public's: pursuit of the money trust in the early twentieth Situ the 
emphasis was never on outright concentration in ownership within finance, since 
. banking was less concentrated than many other industries. Rather, stress was 
placed on interlocking directorships and various ler.ding practices involving 
« “reciprocity,” through which effective control was thought to be exercised by the 

money trust centered in a few powerful banks. According to the study, “Interest 
Groups in the American Economy,” carried out by Faul Sweezy for the New 
Deal agency, the National Resource Committee (published in its 1939 report, 
The Structure of the American Economy), the fifty Jarzest banks in the United ; 
States on ‘December 31, 1936, held 47.9 percent of the average deposits for all 
commercial banks in 1936. This was the same (at least on the surface) as in 
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1990, when the fifty largest bark holding’ companies in nthe United States held 48 
percent of all domestic deposits.® =‘ - 

‘However,’ the late 1980s and early 1990s were ore PET as a period of 
crisis in U.S. banking, attributable in-part ‘to the fact that U.S. commercial banks 
were no longer thought to be big enough to compete effectively. This could be 
seen most dramatically in the diminishing weight of U.S. banks relative to the 
banks ‘of other advanced capitalist countries. In 1970 the U.S. commercial banks 
dominated in size (measured by deposits) over the main European and Japanese 
banks. In that year, the world’s three’ largest banks were BankAmerica, Citicorp, 
and Chase Manhattan, all based in the United States. Altogether, the United 
States accounted for eight of the top twenty world banks. By 1986, the world’ s 
largest bank was Japanese, and only three U.S. banks remained in'the top twenty. 
In terms of market value capitalization, U.S. banks were even worse off; Citicorp 
had fallen in 1986 to twenty-ninth, infemationally, while BankAmerica had fallen 
off the'top fifty list altogether.” es 

If U.S. banks were being ousted in rank’ by foreign competitors that were 
becoming larger faster, reflecting economies of scale in- banking, they were also 
affected by a long-run shift, accelerating, in the financialization era, away from 
banking and toward other forms of financial intermediation, giving banks a smaller 
share of the total market. In 1950 the assets of commercial banks’ represented 
more than half the total for the eleven major types of financial intermediaries 
(commercial banks, life insurance companies, private pension funds, savings and 
loan associations, state and local pension funds, finance companies, mutual funds, 
casualty insurance’ companies, money-market funds, savings banks, and credit 
unions). By 1990 this had dwindled to 32 percent. Although the shift away from 
banking in financial intermediation may have’ been overstated by these figures, 
which: did not account for the off-balance sheet activities of banks, the growing 
displacement of US. commercial banks 1 in the firiancialization era emerged as a 
major concern.” 

‘All this meant growing weaknesses in banking, with banks increasingly 
encouraged to “skate on thin ice,” as Harry Magdoff and Sweezy phrased it in 
the 1970s, relying on low levels of capitalization. It also led to increasing bank 
failures and mergers from 1990 to 2007 that fed concentration and centralization, 
as banks sought economies of scale and a “too big to fail” position within the 
economy (the presumed guarantee of a bailout by the federal government in the 
event of a crisis). Altogether, the United States saw around | 1,500 bank mergers 

' from 1980 to 2005, averaging about 440 mergers per year. Moreover, the size of 
the mergers rose by leaps and bounds. In January 2004 JPMorgan Chase agreed 
to buy Bank One, forming a $1.1 tnillion dollar bank holding company. Bank of 
America’s decision to buy FleetBoston in October 2003 resulted in a bank 
holding company of $1.4 trillion in assets (second, at the time, only to Citigroup 
with $1.6 trillion in assets). 2 ; : 


NI 
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Financial concentration only accelerated as a result of the Great Financial 
Crisis that began in 2007. Record numbers of banks failed, and the biggest firms, 
the main beneficiaries of the federal bailout, sought safety in increased size, hoping 
to maintain their “too big to fail” status. Of the fifteen largest U.S. commercial 
banks in 1991 - (Citicorp, BankAmerica, Chase Manhattan, J.P. Morgan, 
Security Pacific, Chemical Banking Corp, NCNB, Manufacturers Hanover, 
Bankers Trust, Wells Fargo, First Interstate, First Chicago, Fleet/Norstar, PNC 
Financial, and First Union—with total assets of $1.153 trillion), only five 
(Citigroup, Bank of America, JPMorgan Chase, Wells Fargo, and PNC 
Financial—with total assets of $8.913 milion) survived as independent entities 
through the end, of 2008. Wall Street investment banks suffered the biggest 
transformation. In 1988, the leading firms in offerings of corporate debt, 
mortgage-backed securities, equities, and municipal obligations were Goldman 
Sachs, Merl Lynch, Salomon Brothers, First Boston, Morgan Stanley, 
Shearson Lehman Brothers, Drexel Burnham Lambert, Prudential-Bache, and 
Bear Stearns. By the end of 2008, only two of these nine remained independent: 
Goldman Sachs ‘and Morgan Stanley, both of which had morphed into bank 
holding companies, bringing them under the federal government’s bailout 
umbrella. 

Indeed, the overall level of financial concentration is much greater than can be 
seen by looking at the big banks alone, since what has emerged in recent years are 
financial conglomerates, centered in banking and imsurance, and engaged in a 
wide range of financial transactions that dominate the U.S. economy, including 
off-balance sheet commitments. The ten largest U.S. financial conglomerates, by 
2008, held more than 60 percent of U.S: financial assets, compared to only 10 - 
percent in 1990,, creating a condition of financial oligopoly. JPMorgan Chase 
now holds $1 out of every $10 of bank deposits in the country. So do Bank of 
America and Wells Fargo. These three banks, plus Citigroup, now issue around 
one out of every two mortgages and account for two out of every three credit cards. 
As Mark Zandi, chief economist of Moody’s Economy. com states: “The — 
oligopoly has tightened.” i 


The Financialization of the Capitalist Class 
What has been the effect of financialization, as described above, on the 
composition of the capitalist class and on power relations in U.S. society? , The 
best empirical data available for ascertaining the changing wealth distribution 
within the capitalist class has been compiled annually since the early 1980s by 
Forbes magazine, directed at the so-called “Forbes 400,” i.e., the 400 richest 
Americans. Although the Forbes 400 in 2007 only accounted for around 2.4 
percent of total household wealth and 7 percent of the wealth of the richest | 
percent of Americans, their wealth holdings (at $1.54 trillion) were by no means 
insignificant, nearly equaling the wealth of the bottom half of the U.S. population, - 
or around 150 million people (at $1.6 trillion). Moreover, the Forbes 400, as the 
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super-elite of the capitalist class, can be seen as representing the “ ree edge,” 
hence the overall direction, of the ruling capitalist class.” . 

Forbes 400 data includes information on the primary source of wealth, by 
mdustnal sector, of each of the individuals. On the basis of this data, it is therefore 
possible to ascertain the ascending and descending areas of wealth in the portfolios - 
of the richest Americans. A pioneenng attempt in 1990 by James Petras and 
Christian Davenport to use this data to look at the changing composition of wealth 
of the richest Americans, dunng 1983-1988, concluded: 


The data from the Forbes 400 show that speculator capitalists have become 
increasingly dominant in the U.S ruling class, displacing industrial and 
petroleum capitalists....Moreover, the speculative basis of U.S. capitalism 
brings greater nsk of igability: The biggest winners m recent years have been _ 
the financial and real estate sectors—and the impending recession could 


exacerbate their weaknesses and bring them down an ae the major 
industrial sectors to which they are linked.“ 


There is now a quarter-century of data available in the Forbes 400 series, 
which allows us to look at the changing composition of wealth on a much longer 
basis, and over the critical stage of the financialization of the U.S. economy. In 
analyzing the Forbes series, we use the historical data reconstructed by Peter W. 
Bernstein and Annalyn Swan, who, in consultation with the Forbes 400 team of 
researchers, and utilizing the Forbes data archives, went on to publish in 2007 All 
the Money in the World: How the Forbes 400 Make—and Spend—Their 
Fortunes. We supplemented this with later research by the same authors, using the 
Forbes data, published in the October 8, 2007, issue of Forbes. 

The changing structure of Forbes 400 wealth over the twenty-five-year period, 
from 1982-2007 (in percentages for selected years), is shown in Chart 2. (The 
1982 figures, as distinguished from later years, do not include the retail category, 
which was not orginally singled out as an area of wealth, due to its small 
representation within the Forbes 400. in the early 1960s. Consequently retail fell 
under “Other.”) In 1982 oil and gas was the primary source of wealth for 22.8 
percent of the Forbes 400, with manufacturing second at 15.3 percent. Finance, 
in contrast, was the primary wealth sector for only 9 percent, with finance and real 
estate together (both included in FIRE, or finance, insurance, and real estate) 
representing 24 percent. Only a decade later, in 1992, however, finance had 
surpassed all other areas, representing the primary source of wealth for 17 percent 
of the Forbes 400, while finance plus real estate constituted 25 percent. Oil and 
gas, meanwhile, had shrunk to 8.8 percent. Manufacturing, at 14.8 percent, had 
largely managed to maintain its overall share; though it was now surpassed: by 
finance, as well as a booming media; entertainment, and pomameatians sector, 
which had risen to 15.5 percent. 

By 2007, at the onset of the Great Financial Crisis, the percentage ‘at the 
Forbes 400 deriving its main source of wealth from finance had soared to 27.3 . 
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Chart 2. Primary Sources of Forbes 400 Wealth 
(Percentages, Selected Years) 
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Sources: Peter W. Bernstein and Annalyn Swan, All the Money in the World: Hio 
the Forbes 400 Make—and. Spend—Their Fortunes (New. York: Alfred A. Knopf, 
2007), 112-13, and “Vast Wealth, ” Forbes, October 8, 2007, 42-44. 


percent, while finance and real estate feaeihees came to 34 percent, with over a 
third of the richest 400 Americans ngw deriving their wealth principally’ from 
FIRE: The nearest competitor at this time—technology—accounted for- about - 
10.8 percent of Forbes 400 wealth: Manufacturing had sunk to 9.5 percent, 
although it now slightly exceeded media/entertainment/communications (9.3 © 
percent). The shift over the quarter-century had been massive. In 1982 
manufacturing had exceeded finance as a-source of wealth by 6 percentage points. 
In 2007, the positions had been reversed, with finance exceeding manufacturing 
by. 18 percentage points; while finance plus real estate exceeded manufacturing by 
25 points.” 

What we couldicall the eee eee oi the capitalist class” in this shed is 
reflected, not just in the growth of. financial profits as a percentage of total 
corporate profits, and in the shift of the primary sources of wealth of the richest 
Americans from finance to real estate, but also in the increase in executive 
compensaton of the financial sector, relative to other sectors of the economy. As 
Simon Johnson has noted, “From 1948 to 1982, average compensation in the 
. financial sector ranged between: 99 percent and 108 percent of the average for all 
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domestic private industries. By 1983, it shot upward, reaching 181 percent in 
2007.” In 1988 the nation’s top ten in executive compensation did not include 
any CEOs in the finance sector. By 2000 finance accounted for the top two. In 
2007 it included four of the top five.” 

With respect to both profits and executive compensation, there was erelore a 
massive shift to finance, with the wealth of the top tier of the capitalist class 
increasingly coming from the financial sector. It is finance king Warren Buffett, 
even more than technology king Bill Cates; who most exemplifies the new phase of 
monopoly-finance capital. 


Financialization of the State ; 

The dominance of the capitalist class over the U.S. state is ee through 
representatives, or various power elites, drawn directly from the capitalist class 
itself and from its hangers-on, who come to occupy strategic positions in corporate 
and government circles. The concept: of “the power elite” was introduced in the 
1950s by sociologist C. Wright Mills, and was subsequently developed by others, 
notably G. William Domhoff, author of Who Rules America? For Domhoff, the 
power elite are “the leadership group or operating arm of the ruling class. It is 
made up of active, working members.-of the ruling class and high-level employees 
in institutions controlled by members of the ruling class.”*’ In practice, the notion 
of a general power elite has: often given rise to the consideration of specific elites, 
reflecting the various segments of the capitalist class (for example, industrial and 
financial capital) and the different dimensions of the exercise of power (economic, 
political, military, communications, etc.). 

As Paul Mason, economics editor of BBC Newstuht wrote in his 2009 book 
Meltdown: 


Fortunately, even if it is hard to theorise, the power elite of free-market global 
capitalism ig remarkably easy to describe. Although it looks like a hierarchy, it 
_is in fact a network. At the network’s centre aré the people who run banks, - 
insurance companies, investment banks and hedge funds, including those who 
sit on the boards and those who have passed through them at the highest level. 
The men who met in the New York Federal Reserve.on the 12 September 
2008 meltdown would deserve a’ whole circle of their own in any Venn 
diagram of modern power....Closely overlapping with this network is the 
military-diplomatic establishment....Another tight circle comprises those 
companies in the energy and civil engineering business that have benefitted 

"from marketisaton at home and US foreign policy abroad.” 


“The first element in Mason’s composite description of -the power elite under 
“free-market global capitalism” relates to the financial ‘power elite? A critical 
issue today is the extent to which such financial elements have come to dominate 
strategic sectors within the U.S. state, ‘reflecting the financialization of the 
capitalist class—and how this affects the capacity of the state to act in accord with - - 
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the needs of the public. The influence of financial interests is :nvariably greatest in 
the Treasury Department. Andrew Mellon, banker and third richest man in the 
United States during the early twentieth century, served as Secretary of the 
Treasury from 192] to 1932. More recently, Bill Clinton selected as his first 
Treasury Secretary Goldman Sachs co-chairman Robert Rubin. George W. 
Bush chose as his third Treasury Secretary Goldman Sachs chairman Henry 
Paulson.” 

In looking at the penetration of the financial elite into the corridors of state 
power (particularly in those areas where their own special interests are 
concerned), the Obama administration deserves special scrutiny, since the 
presidential election occurred in the midst of the Great Financial Crisis, ‘which 
ushered in what has come to be known as the Great Recession. A bailout of the 
financial sector was already well under way in the Bush administration, and was 
to be expanded under the new administration. The choice o? officials to address 
the financial crisis was, therefore, by far the biggest, most pressing issue facing the . 
Obama transition team following the election. It was these officials who would be 
responsible for running TARP (the Troubled Asset Relief Program). Not since 
the election of Franklin Roosevelt in 1932 had a similar situation presented itself. 

The choices made by the Obama team in this respect are illustrated by Table 
1, which presents selected finance-related positions in the administration, and the 
financial-sector connections of the individuals filling these positions. The results 
show that the figures who were selected to develop and execute federal policy, with 
respect to finance, were heavily drawn from executives of financial conglomerates. 
The evidence also indicates, that a tight network exists with numerous links to 
Goldman Sachs and former Secretary of the Treasury Robert Rubin. 

' Rubin’s most noteworthy achievement as Treasury Secretary under Clinton 
was to set the stage for the passage of the 1999 Financial Services Modemization 
Act (also known as the Gramm-Leach-Bliley bill), which repealed the Glass- 
Steagall Act of 1933. Rubin resigned in May 1999 and was replaced by his 2 
Deputy Secretary Lawrence Summers, now Obama's chief economic adviser. 
However, in October 2009, Rubin went on to help broker the final deal on 
Gramm-Leach-Bliley between the House, Senate and the Clinton administration. 
A few days after. the deal was made, he announced that he had accepted a 
. position as a senior consultant (in the three-person Office of the Chairman) at 
Citigroup—one of the main beneficiaries: of the repeal of Glass-Steagall. In his 
new job Rubin was granted an annual base salary of $1 million and deferred 
bonuses for 2000 and 2001 of $14 million annually, plus options in 1999 and 
2000 for 1.5 million shares of Citigroup. stack. He proceeded to make $126 
million in cash and stock over the following decade. 
| Summers had strongly supported Rubin in this campaign of financial 
deregulation during the late 1990s bubble, and has himself been well 
compensated for his efforts. He received $5.2 million in 2008 as a part-time 
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director of the D.E. Shaw hedge fund, and $2.8 million for talks he gave that 
same year to JPMorgan Chase, Citigroup, Mernll Lynch, Goldman Sachs, and 
other financial institutions. 

Secretary of the Treasury Timothy Cota former head of the Federal 
Reserve of New York, is a Rubin/Summers protégé, as are numerous others in - 
the administration. (Geithner was replaced in 2009 as chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York by William Dudley, who, prior to his selection by the 
board of directors of the New York Fed—headed by Rubin’s former Goldman 
Sachs co-chairman, Stephen Friedman—was chief economist, partner, and 
managing director at Goldman Sachs.) Neal Wolin, up through 2008 a top 
official of the Hartford insurance conglomerate, now Deputy Secretary of the 
Treasury under Obama, had, during the Clinton administration, supervised a 
team of Treasury lawyers responsible for reviewing the legislation repealing Glass- 
Steagall. Michael Froman, deputy assistant to the president, was Rubin’s chief of 
staff at Treasury, and followed the latter to Citigroup, where he became a 
managing director, subsequently joining the Obama administration. He had 
known Obama from their work together on the Harvard Law Review, and 
introduced Obama to Rubin. 

Obama administration figures charged with financial policy and regulation 
include former top officers of Citigroup, Chase (now part of JPMorgan Chase), 
Goldman Sachs, Merrill Lynch (now part of Bank of Amenca), Lehman 
Brothers, Barclays, and Hartford Financial, as well as other financial service 
companies. Hence, in meeting with the administration, representatives of big 
financial interests frequently find themselves staring across the table at their own 
former colleagues/executives (and sometimes competitors)” 

Although Simon Johnson and others have treated the deep penetration of 
finance into the Obama administration as a “coup,” it should more properly be 
viewed as a continuance of the pattern prevalent under previous administrations— 
though exacerbated by ongoing financialization. Finance is the headquarters of the 
capitalist class, and the growing importance of the state’s financial role reflects the 
general financialization of the system in the age of monopoly-finance capital. 
Today it is no longer the case that finance, as an external force, dominates 
industry. Rather, industry, which is haunted by conditions of matunty and 
stagnation, depends on the system of leveraged debt and speculation to stimulate 
the econcmy. The coalescence between industry and finance is complete. This is 
naturally reflected in the capitalist state itself. 

The ‘“financialization of the capital accumulation process” ‘has affected the 
Federal Reserve Board no less than the U.S. Treasury and related government 
agencies (and their counterparts in the central banks and treasury departments of 
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Table 1 . Financial Capital and the Obama Administration 
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other leading capitalist nations). The fact that the Fed is charged with being the . 
lender of last’ resort ultimately puts it in a position of socializing financial losses 
‘while privatizing gains). Today it is widely recognized that, faced with an 
assetbubble, the capitalist state has little choice but ‘to do what it can to maintain 
the bubble for as long as possible, and to keep asset prices rising. In a stagnating 
economy, financialization is the name of the game, and a financial meltdown is 
conceived as the worst eventuality. Pricking the bubble is seldom considered by 
the financial authonties, and then never seriously. The job of the Fed in this 
respect is thus restricted to preventing a bursting bubble from becoming a-major 
meltdown, by speeding to the rescue of speculative capital whenever there is a risk 
of system-wide instability. 

Matters are made more complicated by the-existence of the “too big to fail” 
>roblem. For financial interests, this provides a strong incentive to merge in order 
zo secure automatic bailout status. This both enhances the profits of firms that are . 
seen as having obtained too big to fail status (giving them “economies of scale” 
clerived from their greater security), and creates what are called “moral hazards,” 
since such firms are likely to take bigger risks. Coupled with the general drive to 
financialization, too big to fail generates c conditions that threaten to overwhelm the 
lender of last resort function of the state.™ 

A further layer of complexity and uncontrollability is added by what Yves 
Smith, founder of the influential Naked Capitalism financial Web site, has called 
“the heart of darkness”: the shadow banking system, or black hole of unregulated 
(and unregulatable) financial mnovations, ‘including bank conduits (such as 
structured investment vehicles), repos, credit default swaps, etc. The system is so 
opaque and risk-permeated that any restraints imposed threaten to destabilize the 
whole financial house of cards. At most, the attempt is to prop up the big banks 
ahd hope that they will serve as the lynchpins to stabilize the system. Nevertheless, 
this is made almost impossible, due to the sheer size of the shadow banking system 
to which the major banks are connected: the ofFbalance-sheet commitments of the 
major U.S. commercial banks in 2007 were in the trillions of dollars.» 

If all that were not enough, there is the reality- that finance is nowadays 
globalized, with financial transactions no longer subject to the control of any one 
nation or even group of nations, but increasingly orbiting the globe at record _ 
speed. As early as 1982, Magdoff and Sweezy argued that the development of 
international banking and the international money markets meant that financial 
crises might develop into a “chain-reaction catastrophe” on a world scale beyond 
the ability of central banks to intervene effectively.* The lightning velocity at 
which financial contagion spread in the current world economic crisis can be taken 
as an indication of how globalized the financial system and its crises have become. 

The U.S. financial lobby, meanwhile, will stop at nothing to ensure that the 
casino economy is allowed to continue in its present form, without interference or 
even the slightest concessions. Executive compensation illustrates this point. In 
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2000-08 Wall Street paid more: than $185 billion in bonuses. Before becoming 
Treasury Secretary, Henry Paulson, in 2005, received a salary of $600,000 as 
CEO of Goldman Sachs plus $38.2 million in other forms of compensation. In 
2008 Goldman Sachs CEO Lloyd Blankfein obtained $1.4 million a week in 
total compensaton ($70.3 million annually). Yet, effective restrictions on 
executive compensation (salaries, bonuses, stock options, etc.), even in the case of 
firms receiving taxpayer-funded bailouts, are unlikely. - 

Chuck Schumer of New York, ranked number three in fe Senate Dineen 
Party leadership, and a key member of two finance committees, was given the job 
in the new financial reform legislation being debated in Congress of negotiating, 


on the Democratic Party side, a bipartisan compromise on executive | 


compensation. Schumer is a strong defender of finance, receiving $1.65 million in 
_ donations in 2009 from the industry. Nineteen of the twenty-two members of the 
Senate Banking Committee received donations from Wall Street in 2009. Each of 
those up for reelection in 2010 are getting at least $180,000. Tony Podesta, the 
top lobbyist from Bank of America, and Steve Elmendorf, the top lobbyist for 
Goldman Sachs, both. visited the White House six times in 2009. Wall Street 
gave $14.9 million to Cbama’s election campaign, the most for any-campaign in 
history, with Goldman Sachs alone chipping in $1 million.* 
_ Taken together, the foregoing conditions suggest that the emergence vee 
anything on the order of the Pujo and Pecora money trust hearings is extremely 
improbable today. Despite enormous public outrage, no major new legislation, 
functionally equivalent to the Glass-Steagall Act of 1933, is likely: It is no longer 
a question of a few New York-based banks controlling large sectors of industmal 
capital through interlocking directorates. Financialization, understood as a secular 
process, arising in response to the stagnation of production, increasingly drives the 
entire system. John Maynard Keynes’s oft-quoted fear that “enterprise” might 
someday become “the bubble on a whirlpool: of speculation” is now a systemic 
reality.” 

The only real option open to humanity males these circumstances, we: are 
‘convinced, is to scrap the present failed system and to put a new, more rational, 
egalitarian one its place—one aimed not at the endless pursuit of monetary 
wealth, but at the satisfaction of genuine human needs. 
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Rwanda and’ the Democratic Republic of 
Congo i in the Propaganda System - 


Edward S. Herman and David Peterson 


Elsewhere we have written that the breakup of Yugoslavia “ may fae = the 
most misrepresented series of major events over the past twenty years. ™! But the 
far bloodier and more destructive invasions, insurgencies, and civil wars that have 
~ ravaged several countries in the Great Lakes region of Central Africa over the 
same years may have been subjected to-even greater misrepresentation. 

To a remarkable degree, all major. sectors of the Western atthe ; 
swallowed a propaganda line on Rwanda that turned perpetrator and victim. 
upside-down. In the much-cited 1999 study; “Leave None to Tell the Story”: 
Genocide in Rwanda, on behalf of Human Rights Watch and the International 
Federation of Human Rights in Paris, Alison Des Forges writes that “By late 
March 1994, Hutu Power leaders were determined to daughter massive numbers 
_ of Tutsi and Hutu opposed to [Hutu President Juvénal] Habyarimana,” and that 
on April 6, 1994,. with the assassination of Habyarimana, “ [a] small group of his 
close.associates...decided to execute the planned extermination.” _ 

Although “responsibility for killing Habyarimana is a serious issue,” writes ’ 
Des Forges, it pales in comparison to “fesponsibility for zhe genocide. We know 
little about who assassinated Habyarimana.” This is a fals2 statement, as we show 
in detail below. “We know more about who used the .assessination as the pretext 
to begin a slaughter that had been planned for months” is true enough, but in 
exactly the opposite sense reported by Des Forges.” 

During testimony at a major trial of four Hutu former aan officers before 
the International Criminal Tribunal for Rwanda (CTR), Des Forges 
_ acknowledged: that by April 1992 (i.e.; a full twenty-four months ‘before “The 
Genocide” is alleged to have been perpetrated), the “gevernment in charge of 
Rwanda [had become] a multiparty government, including Tutsi representatives, 
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and it is for that reason alone that it is impossible: to conclude that there was 
planning of a genocide by that government.” 

Although Des Forges . tried. to salvage the Hutu conspiracy model, alleging 
plans by individual Hutu members of the: coalition government to use their 
“official powers” to carry out a preplanned genocide, this model disintegrated on 
cross-examination. ‘ Des Forges could not explain how Hutu “individuals” used 
these “powers” without the knowledge of their Tutsi and Rwandan Patriotic 
Front (RPF) associates. Furthermore, she was forced to admit that pro RPF 
ministers were in cahoots with the RPF arid its plans for war (which we describe 
below), and that after the Habyarimana assassination, the RPF did not simply 
respond in self-defense to a Hutu-organized killing spree, but initiated its own 
lailing spree. In other words, while the Hutu members of Rwanda’s power-sharing 
government would. have had great difficulty organizing a genocide against the 
Tutsi, the Tutstled. RPF was well-positioned to paralyze- any government 
response to plans it had developed—and that were implemented—to avoid the 
threat of a free election the RPF was destined to lose, to assassinate the Hutu 
president, and to take over the country by military force. Yet Des Forges’s ` 
dramatic concessions before the ICTR never turned up in the Westem media, 
and in: her. public statements thereafter: she continued , to repeat the official 
propaganda line about-a Hutu conspiracy to commit “genocide, right up to the very 

end.’ 

To accept the standard model of “The Genocide,” one must-ignore the large- 
scale killing and ethnic cleansing of Hutus by the RPF long before the April-July 
1994 period, which began when Ugandan forces invaded Rwanda under 
President (and dictator) Yoweri Museveni on October 1, 1990. At its inception, 
the RPF was a wing of the Ugandan army, the RPF's leader, Paul Kagame, 
having served as director of Ugandan military intelligence i in the 1980s. The 
Ugandan i invasion and resultant combat were not a “civil war,” but rather a clear 
case of aggression. However, the invasion led to .no reprimand or cessation of 
support by the United, States or Briiain—and, in contrast to lraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait just two months before, which was countered in the Security Council by a 
same-day demand that [raq withdraw'its forces immediately—the, Council took no 
action on the Ugandan invasion of Rwanda until March 1993. It did not even 
authorize an. observer mission (UNOMUR) until late June 1993, the RPF by 
then having occupied much of northern Rwanda and driven out several hundred 
thousand Hutu farmers.® 

It is clear that Museveni and the ` RPF were perceived as serving U. S. 
interests, and that the government of President Habyarimana was targeted for 
ouster.” UN Security Council inaction flowed from this political bias.. In his 
assessment of the years he spent representing U.S. interests in Africa, former 
-Assistant Secretary of State Herman Cohen raised the question of why, as of 
October 1, 1990, the “first day of the crisis,” as he calls it, “did [the United 
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States] automatically exclude the policy option of. informing Ugandan President 
Museveni that the invasion of Rwanda by uniformed“ members of the Ugandan 
army was totally unacceptable, and that the continuation of f good relations befween 
the border? "8 This ` question is naive but male answer, like ae to ‘the 
question of why the United States lobbied for the withdrawal of UN forces from 
Rwanda as “The Genocide” was getting under way in April 1994, is that the 
Ugandan army ma "RPF were doing what the United States wanted done i in 
Rwanda. ' 

The United ae and its allies worked hard ; in the early 1990sto pales ‘he 
Rwandan government, ‘forcing the abandonment of many of the economic and 
social gains from the social revolution of 19593; ‘thereby making the Habyarimana 
government less popular, and helping to réiaferes the Tutsi minority’s economic — 
power.” Eventually, the RPF was able to achieve alegal military presence inside 
Rwanda, thanks toʻa series of ceasefires and other-agreements. These agreements l 
led to the Arusha Peace Accords: ‘of August 1993, pressed upon the Rwandan ` 
government by the United States and its allies, called for the “integration” of the 
armed forces of Rwanda and the RPF; and for a “transitional,” power-sharing 
government until national elections.could be held in'1995.'° These Peace Accords 
positioned the RPF for its bloody overthrow of a relatively democratic coalition 
government, and the takeover of the Rwandan state by a minority dictatorship. l 

As we have already’ suggested, the established perpetrator-victim line requires 
suppression of the crucial fact that the April 6 shooting-down of the government 
jet returning Rwanda President Juvénal Habyarimana and Burundi President 
Cyprian Ntaryamira to Kigali, that killéd everyone onboard, was carried out by 
RPF commandos (as‘discussed below), and had been regarded by RPF planners . 
as an essential first strike in its final assault on the government. Although the mass 
killings followed this assassination, with the RPF rapidly defeating any military 
resistance’ by the ‘successor to Habyanmana’ s. coalition government and 
establishing its rule in Rwanda, these prime génocidaires were, and still are today, 
portrayed as heroic defenders of Rwanda’s national unity against Hutu 
“extremists” and the Interahamwe militia, who were the RPF’s actual victims. 

Acceptance of this line also requires- the suppression of a key verdict in a 
December 2008 Judgment by the ICTR." This seven-and-a-half year trial of four 
former high-ranking Hutu members of the Rwanda military produced an acquittal 
of all four defendants on the Trbunal’s most serious charge: participation ‘in a 
conspiracy to commit genocide against the country’s Tutsi minority. To the 
contrary, the court ruled unanimously that the evidence was “consistent’ with 
preparations for a political or military power struggle and measures adopted in the 
context of an on-going war with the RPF that were used for cther purposes from 6 
Apnil 1994.72 > 

Of course, it was ‘the RPF that had been organized to carry out a ailita 
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power iede “Against Rwanda’s Hutu majority for several years prior to April 
1994; and with its Futsi.base a numerical minority in the country (at most 15 
percent overall), the RPF recognized that they would. suffer an almost certain 
defeat in the free elections ‘called for by the Arusha Accords. But the fact that the 
RPF itself conspired to. ‘assassinate Habyanmana and to carry out subsequent 
mass killings remains’ entirely beyond the grasp of the ICTR. Although it has 
failed to. convict a single Hutu`of conspiracy to commit genocide, the ICTR has 
never once entertained the question of an RPF conspiracy—despite the RPF’s 
rapid overthrow of the Hutu government and: capture of the Rwandan state. This, 

we believe, flows from U.S. and. allied support.of the RPF, reflected in media 
coverage; humanitarian intellectuals” and. NGO activism, as well as the ICTR’s 
jurisprudence. Like. the International: Criminal, Tribunal for the Former 
Yugoslavia (ICTY), the ICTR was ‘a ‘creation of the Security Council." Both 
have served Western, and notably U.S., purposes throughout their remit, but the 
ICTR has acted far more: uneompronisinely than-the ICT Y—which makes this 
particular Judgment even more striking and important. -+> 

Paul Kagame and the RPF were creatures of U.S. power. from their. origins in 
Uganda in the 1980s. Allan Stam; a Rwanda scholar who once served with the 
U.S. Army Special Forces, notes that: ‘Kagame “had spent some time at Fort 
Leavenworth. . not too far before the 1994 genocide.” Fort Leavenworth is the 
U.S. Army’s “coininander general staff college.. :where rising stars of the U.S. 
military and other places go to get’ training as they are on track to become 
generals. The training that they get there is on planning. large scale operations. It’s 
not planning small-scale logistic things.. It’s not-tactics, It’s about how do you plan 
an invasion..And apparently [Kagame] did very well.” 

By 1994, Kagame’s RPF possessed, in addition to the necessary manpower 
and matenal, a sophisticated plan ‘for:seizing power in Rwanda that, in its final 
execution, Stam says, “looks staggeringly- like the United ‘States’ invasion of Iraq 
in 1991.” Stam adds that.the RPF: launched. its final assault on the Rwandan 
government almost immediately after the assassination of Habyarimana, within 60 
to 120 minutes of the shooting-down of his jet, with “50,000° [RPF] soldiers 
mov{ing] into action. on two fronts, in a coordinated fashion"—clearly “a plan 
that was not worked out on the back of an envelope.””* 

. So the Huti conspiracy model, still at the center of establishment belief even if 
implicitly. rejected by the ICTR, -suffers fom the RPF-Kagame locus of 
responsibility for the triggering event, (the shoot-down of Habyarimana’s jet during 
its approach to Kigali airport) and the incredible speed and coordinated nature of 
the RPF’s military response, which again suggest detailed planning, and a 
different set of conspirators. 

But. there is also the fact that ‘the alleged Hutu’ perpetrators of “The 
Genocide” were the ones driven from power, with several million Hutus sent 


fleeing from Rwanda by July 4, the date by. which the RPF had taken Kigali. We 
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also see that, before the end of July, Washington withdrew diplomatic recognition 
from the ousted: government and awarded it to the RPF—the “entity that 
exercises effective control in Rwanda,” a State Department spokesman explained. 
And we see that, at the same time, Washington began dispatching U.S. troops 
and large-scale aid to Kigali,'® after having lobbied and voted at the Security 
Council on April 21 for a withdrawal of virtually all UN troops, over the 
objections of Rwanda’s ambassador,'” positively facilitating both the slaughters 
and the-RPF’s conquest of power. If the established narrative about “who used 
the assassination as a pretext” were true, then Rwanda would be the first case in 
history in which'a minority population, suffering destruction at the hands of its 
tormentors, drove its tormentors from power and assumed control of a country, all 
in the span of less than one hundred days. We find this incredible in the extreme. 

So does a body of important but suppressed research. An investigation in July 
and August 1994, sponsored bythe UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
(UNHCR) to document Hutu massacres of Tutsis, found instead massacres of 
Hutu civilians in RPF-controlled areas of Rwanda on the order ‘of 25,000- 
45,000. This finding led- the UNHCR to take the extraordinary step of blocking 
Hutu refugees from’ returning to Rwanda in order to protect them: Prepared ‘by 
Robert Gersony, the report, covered in the New York Times, “concluded that 
there was-‘an unmistakable pattern of killings and persecutions’ by soldiers of the 
[RPF]...‘aimed at Hutu populations.’” But the Gersony report “set off a bitter 
dispute within the world organization and led the Secretary General to demand 
that the United Nations officials refrain from discussing it,” in an effort to placate 
the. RPF and, more importantly, its Western sponsors.'® Officially, the report 

“does not exist” at the United Nations,” and Gersony was instructed never to 
discuss his findings (a ban he has largely respected) 2 

A memorandum drafted in September 1994 for the eyes of Secretary of State 
Warren Christopher reported that the UNHCR team “concluded that a pattern 
of killing had emerged” in Rwanda, the “[RPF] and Tutsi civilian surrogates : 
[kiling] 10,000 or more Hutu civilians per month, with the [RPF] accounting 
for 95% of the killing.” This: memorandum added that “the UNHR team 
speculated that the purpose of the killing was a campaign of ethnic cleansing 
intended to clear certain areas in the south of Rwanda for Tutsi habitation: The 
killings also served to reduce the population of Hutu males and discouraged 
refugees from returning to claim their lands.”*! The added significance of this 
campaign was that the south of Rwanda shares a border with northern Burundi, 
where a majority Tutsi population long has dwelled. 

Separately, U.S. academics Chnstian Davenport and Allan Stam estimated 
that more than one million deaths occurred in Rwanda from April through July 
1994,2 concluding that the “majority of victims were likely Hutu and not Tutsi.” 4 
Initially sponsored by the ICTR, but later dropped by it, the Davenport-Stam 
work shows convincingly that the theaters where the killing was greatest correlated 
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with spikes in RPF activity Gie., with RFP. “surges,” in their terminology), as.a 
series of RPF advances, particularly.in'the month of April 1994, created roving 
patterns: of killing. In fact, they describe at least seven distinct “surges” by the 
RFP (e.g., “they surged forward ’from-the North downward into the Northwest 
and middle-eastern part of the country”); and every time, an RPF “surge” was 
accompanied by serous local bloodbaths.* Then, in late 2009, Davenport-Stam 
reported what they called the “most shocking result” of their research to date: 
“The killings in the zone controlled.by the FAR [i:e., the Hutu-controlled Armed 
Forces of Rwanda], seemed to escalate. as the RPF anid into the country and 
acquired more terntery. When the RPF-advanced, large-scale killings escalated. 
When the RPF stopped, large-scale killings largely decreased.”™. 

With.these facts, Davenport-Stam appeared to link the mass killings of 1994 
to RPF actions. This work also suggests that the mass killings were not directed 
against the. Tutsi-population. Moreover, a. number of observers, as well as 
‘participants in the events of 1994, claim that the great majonty of deaths were 
‘Hutu, with some estimates as high as two: million.” 

Yet. Davenport-Stam shy-away from’ asserting. the most poeni Jason of 
their work: not only-that the majonty. of killings took place in those theaters where 
the RPF “surged,” but also that the RPF: was the: only well-organized killing 
force within Rwanda in 1994, and the only one that:planned a major military 
offensive.” Clearly, the- chief- responsibility -for Rwandan political violence 
>elonged to the RPF, aid not to the; ousted. coalition government, the FAR, or 
any. Hutu-related group. But Davenport-Stam are inconsistent on the question of - 
dikely perpetrators, with their ‘evidence -of probable RPF | résponsibility 
ontradicted by assertions of pnmary responsibility on the part‘of the FAR”. 

- In short, their work does. not break. away from the mainstream camp, overall. 
However; they-do acknowledge that forms of political violence took place, other 
than a straightforward Hutu “genocide” against the minority Tutsi—in itself; a - 
rarity, in Western circles. As with the suppressed Gersony report, the Davenport- 
Stam findings caused great dismay at the United Nations, not. to: mention in 
Washington and Kigali. Davenport and Stam themselves have been under attack 
and in retreat since they were expelled from Rwanda in November.2003, upon 
rst reporting that the “majority of the victims of 1994 were of the same ethnicity 
as the government in power” and have been barred from entering the country ever 
since. The established narrative’s. 800,000. or more largely Tutsi deaths 
-sulting . from a “preprogrammed genocide” committed by “Hutu ` Power” 
appears to have no basis in any facts, beyond the early claims by Kagame’s RPF 
and its politically motivated Western sponsors and propagandists. | 

~ We also know a lot more about “who assassinated Habyarimana.” In one ‘of 
-he most important, and also suppressed, stories about “The Genocide,” former 
ICTR investigator Michael Hourigan developed evidence as far back as 1996- 
1997, based on the testimony of three-RPF informants who claimed “direct 
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involvement in the 1994 fatal rocket attack upon the President’s aircraft,” and 
“specifically implicated the direct involvement of [Kagame]” and other members 
of the RPF. But in early 1997, when Hourigan hand-delivered his evidence: to 
the ICTR’s chief prosecutor Louise Arbour, the latter was “aggressive” and 
“hostile,” Hourigan recounts in a 2006 affidavit,” and advised him that the 
“investigation was at an end because in her view it was not in [the ICTR’s] 
mandate.” This decision, which “astounded” Hourigan, was rejected by former 
ICTR chief prosecutor Richard Goldstone, who told a Danish newspaper that 
the assassination was s clearly related to the genocide,” as it was the “tngger that 
started the genocide.”™ 

Suppressing evidence of the assassination’s perpetrator has een crucial in the 
West, as it seems awkward that the “trigger”. for “The Genocide” was ultimately 
pulled, not by the officially designated Hutu villains, but by the Tutsi victors in 
this conflict, the RPF, long-supported by the United States and by its close allies 
(who very possibly aided the assassins in the shoot-down)}.” It has also been 
important to suppress the fact that the first Hutu president of Burundi, Melchior 
Ndadaye, had been assassinated by Tutsi officers in his army in October 1993, 
an action celebrated by the RPF and arousing fears among Rwanda’s Hutu. 

A far more comprehensive eight-year investigation by the French magistrate 
Jean-Louis Bruguière, who had been asked to rule on the deaths of the three 
French nationals operating the government jet that was shot down-in April 1994, 
concluded that the assassination followed from Kagamie’s rejection of the Arusha 
power-sharing accords of August 1993, and that for Kagame, the “physical 
elimination” of Habyarimana was therefore essential to. achieving the goal ‘of. an 
RPF-takeover in Rwanda.** Bruguière issued nine arrest warrants for: high- 
ranking RPF members-close to- Kagame, and requested that the ICTR: itself take 
up Kagame’s prosecution, as: ‘under F rench law, Bruguière could not issue -an 
` arrest warrant for a héad of state.™ 

As best we can tell, the existence of Hourigan's evidence has been ee 
only once in two U.S. newspapers (the Los Angeles Times and Seattle Times), 
and never in the New York Times, Washington. Post, or .Wall Street - 
Journal; Bruguiére’s findings were mentioned in several U.S. newspapers (sixteen 
that we have found), including three short items in the Washington Post, a major 
report in the Los Angeles Times (repnnted in the Seattle Times), and one blurb: 
apiece in the New York Times and Wall Street Journal, which totaled ninety-four 
words. *4 Interestingly, the U.S. media: have reported fairly often on Bruguiére’s 
“work as a “counterterrorism” specialist in France, including several dozen items in 
the New York Times. Washington Post, and Wall Street Journal. But when we 
checked the U.S. media for Bruguiére’s eight-year inquiry into mass killings ı in 
Rwanda—a case where his focus was on a U.S. clientagent as the primary 
villain—their interest declines to almost zero.” The propaganda system works. 

The invasions, assassinations, and mass slaughters by which the RPF shot its _ 
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way to power in Kigali advanced many objectives, and their support by the 

“enlightened” states are regarded by many of the defense teams that practice 
before the ICTR as reflecting a quid pro quo. between Washington and the RPF: 
Washington gains a strong military presence in Central Africa, a diminution of its 
European rivals’ influence, proxy armies to serve its interests, and -access to the 
raw matenial-nch Democratic Republic of Congo (DRC, known as Zaire into 
1997); while the RPF renews Tutsi-minonity control of Rwanda, and gains a free 
hand to kill any perceived internal rivals, along with a client state’s usual 
immunities, money, weapons, foreign investment, and a great deal of international 
prestige. 

One year after ICTY and ICTR chief prosecutor Carla Del Ponte (successor 
to Louise Arbour) opened what she called the “Special Investigation” of the 
RPF in 2002, she was terminated as chief prosecutor at the ICTR, despite taking 
her plea directly to Secretary-General Kofi Annan, whom Del Ponte called - 

“inflexible” on the question. In her memoirs, Del Ponte recounts a June 2002 
meeting with Kagame at his presidential abode in Kigali, during which Kagame, 
“fuming,” told her: “If you investigate [the RPF], people will believe there were 
two genocides....All we did was liberate Rwanda.” This was followed by a May 
2003 meeting with Pierre-Richard Prosper. the Bush administration’s 
ambassador-at-large for war crimes, who, in Del Ponte’s words, “backed the 
Rwandans,” and “suggested that [she] surrender responsibility for investigating 
and prosecuting the alleged crimes of the RPF.” By the time Del Ponte was able 
to meet with Annan in New York in late July 2003, she told Annan, “This will 
be the end of the Special Investigation,” to which Annan replied: “Yes. I 
know.” 

“It. is clear that it all started when we embarked on these Special 
Investigations,” Del Ponte told an interviewer after her position with the ICTR 
ended, “pressure from Rwanda contributed to the non-renewal of my mandate.” 
Doubtless, pressure from other sources. with a lot more clout with the Secunity 
Council played an even greater role. Former ICTR (and ICTY) spokesperson 
Florence Hartmann also recounts extensive interference by the United States, 
Bnitain, and Kagame’s RPF in every effort by :he Office of the Prosecutor to 
investigate RPF crimes. Hassan Jallow, Del Ponte’s successor at the ICTR, has 
stated on the record that he does not believe the assassination of Habyanmana 
belongs within the ICTR’s mandate. Under his charge (from September 2003 
on); the Office of the Prosecutor systematically dragged its feet when it came to 
the crimes of the RPF, always pleading a need to carry out “additional inquines,” 
without ever bringing a single indictment.” Through the end of 2008, 100 
percent of the ICTR’s indictments for “serious violations of internatonal 
humanitarian law” committed dúring 1994 have been brought against Hutu 
members of the former governmént and ethnic Hutus more generally. and none 
against members of the RPF. despite the ICTR’s Statute, making no distinctions 
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on the basis of ethnicity or political allegiance. Neither is RPF’s violent. | 
takeover of Rwanda, its massacre of “10,000 or more Hutu civilians” per month. 
in 1994, nor any of its other numerous postwar slaughters,’ have ever once been 
disturbed by criminal charges at the ICTR. 

Very big lies about Rwanda are now institutionalized and are part of the 

common (mis)understanding in the West. In reality, Rwanda’s Paul Kagame is 
one of the great mass murderers of our time, far surpassing Ugarida’s former 
dictator Idi Amin.“ Yet, thanks to the remarkable myth structure that surrounds 
him, he enjoys immense populanty with his chief patron in Washington, his image 
of big-time killer transmuted into that of an honored savior, deserving strong 
Western support. Philip Gourevitch, one. of Kagame’ s prime apologists for many 
years, portrays him as an emancipator, a “man of action with an acute human and 
political intelligence,” who “made things happen.” He also compares Kagame to. 
“another famously tall and skinny civil warrior, Abraham Lincoln.“? A more 
recent hagiography by Stephen Kinzer portrays Kagame as the founding father of 
a New Africa, “one of- the most amazing untold storiés of the modem history of 
revolution,” as Kinzer explains it, because Kagame overthrew a dictatorship, 
stopped a genocide, and tuned Rwanda into “one ‘of the great stars” of the 
. continent, with Western investment ard favorable PR flowing. In fact, what 
Kagame overthrew was a multiethnic, power-shanng, coalition government; what 
Kagame imposed was a Tutsidominated dictatorship; and what Kagame tumed 
Rwanda and the whole of Central Africa into was a_rolling genocide that is 
ongoing. But it is true that he is a shining “star” in the We estem firmament and i its 
propaganda system.. 
_ According to ‘this same myth structure, “The United States did almost 
nothing to try to stop [the Hutu genocide],” in Samantha Power's view, but 
instead “stood on the sidelines” as “bystanders to’ genocide.”“* But this is doubly 
false. What the United States and its Western allies (Britain, Canada, arid 
Belgium) really did was to sponsor the U.S.-trained Kagame; support ‘his 
invasion of Rwanda from Uganda and the massive ethnic cleansing prior to Apn 
1994; weaken the Rwandan state by forcing an económic recession and the 
RPF’s penetration of the government and throughout the country; and then press 
for the complete removal of UN troops. They did this because they didn’t want 
‘UN troops to stand in the way of Kagame’ s conquest of the country, even though 
Rwanda’s Hutu authonties were urging the dispatch of more UN troops.” 

Former UN Secretary-General Boutros Boutros-Ghali also wanted to increase 

UN troop strength,“ and complained bitterly in his memoirs about the 

“obstruction” caused by the Clinton administration: “The U.S. effort to prevent 
the effective deployment of a UN force for Rwanda succeeded, with the strong 
support of Britain,” he wrote; the Security Council “meekly followed the United 
States’ lead.” (We may recall. that Samantha Power also claimed that the 
United States “looked away” when Indonesia invaded East Timor in 1975, when 
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im fact the United States gave Indonesia the go-ahead, the.arms to carry out the 

invasion, and diplomatic protection in. the United Nations. Whenever the United 
States colludes in a genocidal process, > Power pretends that U.S. guilt, at worst, 
comes from remaining a mere “bystander”; never from acting as an accomplice, let 
alone a perpetrator.) 

In the Rwanda ‘ ‘ genocide” case, the. “human rights” community played an ` 
unusually active role in supporting the real aggressors and killers, in close parallel 
with their own governments’ perspectives and. policies. As in the case of the 
Western aggressions against Yugoslavia (1999) and Iraq (2003), Human Rights 
Watch and other nongovernmental organizations. simply ignored the “supreme | 
international crime” (or “act of aggression. by Uganda,” in Herman Cohen’s 
parase), while conveniently, and in hugely biased fashion, paying attention to 
lesser human rights violations.” They downplayed. or ignored entirely the refugee 
crjsis created by the Ugandan-RPF invasion and occupation of northern Rwanda - 
and the armed penetration and de facto subversion of the rest of the country by the 

. FPF. Every response to these by the ‘Habyarimana government, from October 
1990 on, was scrutinized for “human nights” violations and framed as evidence of 
unlawful state repression. The NGOs systematically evaded the massive evidence - 
o- RPF responsibility for the April 6, 1994, shoot-down, surely because the 
finding conflicts with their deep commitment to the model of a preplanned Hutu 
genocide and the RPF’s self-defensive rescue of Rwanda—the twin components 
oï the established perpetrator-victim line. We believe that their biases played an 
important role in supporting the RPF’ s aggression, its penetration of the country, 
aid the execution of its final assault on power. Above all, we believe that their 
_ biases and propaganda contributed „substantially; to the mass killings that 
followed—-all in accord with the needs of actual U. S, policy. | 

On -March 8, 1993, just days before the Security Council took up the 
situation in Rwanda for the first time, a consortium of four human rights 
organizations led by Human Rights Watch and calling itself the International 

r Commission of Inquiry into Human Rights Abuses in Rwanda issued. its 
Report. The Commission concluded that, rather than Rwanda’s having suffered 
am invasion by Uganda, from which the Habyarimana government had yet to ` 
liberate its-country, the Habyarimana government was instead guilty of something 
very close to a genocidal rampage against the country’s Tutsi minority, with 2,000 
déad since October 1990, “systematic killings,” widespread rape, and a “climate 
af terror.” Alison Des Forges, one of the Commission’s co-chairs, later 
commented that this report “put Rwandan human rights abuses squarely before 
tae international community.”! But it was only the Habyarimana government, s 
` ‘alleged abuses on which the Commission focused. - 

The Commission produced its report after its members spent no more than two _ 
weeks on the ground in Rwanda in ‘January of that year, and only two hours in 


territory controlled by the RPF. The Commission itself had close ties to the RPF, 
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its sponsors “either directly funded by the RPF or infiltrated by it,” Robin 
Philpot reports. Prior to her work on this Commission, Des Forges had worked 
for the U.S. Department of State and National Security Council. 

Wiliam Schabas, a Canadian member of the Commission, issued a press 
release at the time the full report was released that bore the ttle “Genocide and 
War Crimes’ in’ Rwanda”“*—-drawing attention to a category of crime that not 
even the establishment narrative alleges was to begin for another thirteen months. 
Stressing that, in the work of the Commission the “word genocide has been. 
mentioned on a number of occasions,” Daniel Jacoby, the president of the 
International Federation of Human Rights League, stated that the situation in 
Rwanda “ig not simply an ethnic confrontation. It goes beyond that. 
Responsibility for the killings can be placed extremely high.™ Human Rights 
Watch’s annual World Report covering 1993 noted that, when the RPF launched 
its major offensive that yéar, “it justified the offensive in part by the need to 
counter human rights abuses of the Rwanda government” such as those put 
squarely before the world by the Commission’s report. In short, with the brunt of ~ 
its findings coming down against the Habyarimana government, the Commission’s 
work served to delegitimize the government of Rwanda and enhance the legitimacy 
of the armed forces of the RPF. As the RPF quickly used the Commission’s 
claims to justify a new killing spree, we believe the case can be made that the 
‘overall impact of this report—and of the work of HRW and its allies with respect 
to Rwanda over the past two decades—was to underwrite the mass killings to 
follow, including the vast numbers in the DRC, regularly explained as carried out 
by the benevolent RPF and Uganda in search of Hutu “génocidaires.” 

In a study we conducted for The Politics of Genocide, we found that the 1994 
mass killings in Rwanda were referred to as “genocide” more frequently than in 
any other theater of atrocities—i.e., 3,199, or nearly triple the number for 
Darfur.** This, we believe, follows from the successful framing of the Hutus as the 
villains, executing a preplanned “genocide” against the Tutsis (a nefarious and 
mythical bloodbath at one and the same time) and Kagame’s RPF as the ” 
defender-savior of the Tutsis and of Rwanda and ‘Central Africa as a. whole, with 
the RPF unexpectedly finding itself one day the new power in the country. But it 
also cleared the ground for Kagame and Uganda’s Yoweri Museveni—Kagame’s 
ally and the two staunchest U.S. clients in the region-——to invade and occupy the 
DRC and beyond periodically, without opposition from the “international 
community.” 

The Pentagon has very actively PEE these invasions of iè DRC, even 
more heavily than it supported the RPF’s drive to take Kigali. This support led to 
the killing of many thousands of Hutu refugees in a séries of mass slaughters (ca. 
1994-1997), and also-provided cover for a greater series of Kagame-Museveni 
assaults on the DRC that have destabilized life in this large country of perhaps 
sixty million people, with millions perishing i in the process.™ In his letter of 
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resignation to Chief Prosecutor Hassan Jallow, Filip Rentjens, a Dutch academic 
and one-time expert witness before the ICTR, took issue with the “impunity” that 
protects the RPF leadership from prosecution. “{RPF] crimes fall squarely 
within the mandate of the ICTR,” he wrote. “[{T]hey. are well documented, 
testimonial and material proof is available, and the identity of the RPF suspects is 
known....[t is precisely because. the regime in Kigali has been given a sense of 
impunity that, dunng the years following 1994, it has committed massive 
internationally recognized crimes in both Rwanda and the DRC.””” - 
This again has been compatible with Western interests and policy, as it 

contributed to the replacement of Mobutu with the more amenable Laurent 
Kabila (and later his son Joseph), and the opening up of the DRC to a new surge 
o- ruthless. exploitation of precious gems, rare industrial- minerals, ‘and timber by 
Western companies in a different kind: of “resource war’-—a fine illustration of 

“shock therapy” with murderous human consequences for the Congolese people. 
This plunder is the equivalent of “one tsunami every six months” for more than a 
'dzcade,® but with large gains for a small business and military elite. In a-series of 
UN reports, which coined the phrase “elite networks” to denote the “politically | 
aad economically powerful groups involved in the exploitation activities” that lie at . 
the heart of the DRC genocide, we read that “The war economy controlled by the | 
three elite’ networks -[Kinshasa, Kigali, and Kampala] operating in the. 
‘Democratic Republic: of the Congo dominates the economic activites of much of 
the Great Lakes region.... Years of lawlessness and a Government incapable of 
protecting its citizens have allowed the armed groups to loot and plunder the 
country’s resources with impunity.... They have built up a self-financing war 
economy centered on mineral exploitation”—and sales to the transnationals that 
manufacture the personal computers and.cell phones of our everyday lives.” 

` The U.S.-supported leaders Paul, Kagame and Yoweri Museveni have 
undeniably been: key actors in the temible bloodbaths of the DRC. Considering 
their U.S. support, these were benign bloodbaths, in contrast. with killings in 
Darfur or Kosovo. In research for our book, we found that in only seventeen items 
in the large number of newspapers we.surveyed did someone refer to deaths in the 
DRC as “genocide.” This amounted to one. “genocide” reference for every 
317,647 deaths. (based on an estimated 5,400,000 deaths for the period under 
consideration). When we contrast this with how the same newspapers treated, say, 
the nefarious bloodbath of the Kosovo Albanians that was attributable to an 
official enemy, where only twelve deaths were necessary to receive one “genocide” 
reference,” the basic outline of the politics of genocide could not be made more 
stark or clear. 
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The Dialectic of Social Science 


Paul A. Baran 


We are reprinting this short piece by Paul Baran on the importance of the 
Marxian method to the development of a rational social science in honor of the 
Baran-Sweezy centennial. It was originally published as a review of Das 
Verhältnis von Wirtschaftstheorie und Wirtschaftsgeschichte bei Karl Marx, by 
Otto Morf, Journal of Political Economy, vol. 61 (February 1953), 8 1-82.—Eds. 


rondine preoccupation with interpretation of historical experience, with 
basic problems of social dynamics, and with epistemological foundations of social - 
science is itself an important characteristic of the revolutionary convulsions that 
mark the end and the beginning of epochs in human history. Thus also in our 
days the feeling of philosophical unrest has penetrated the ivory towers of 
conventional economics, and the rationale of traditional economic theorizing has 
become doubtful even to the most complacent practitioners of the established 
orthodoxy. Representing essentially a series of more or less successful attempts at 
the comprehension of the working principles of ‘capitalism, customary economic 
thought stands completely disarmed when confronted with the decomposition of 
capitalism itself, when what matters is no longer the movements and the behavior 
of the passengers (and the conductors) on the train but the direction and the 
speed of the train itself. 

It is hot surprising that economists exposed to such stormy weather are running. 
for cover. Some seek escape in theories of games and uncertainty, in economics of 
welfare, or in intensified efforts to measure marginal. utility; others, -pleading 
insufficient knowledge, withdraw into the opacity of their libraries, presumably not 
to re-emerge until they “know enough.” Taking off in opposite directions, the so- 
called “theorists” .are contemptuous of the pedestrian factfinders; the. so-called 
“empincal researchers” are scornful of the sterile modelbuilders. The mutual 
bitterness, however, is highly misleading. It conceals the crucial fact that the 
difference between them is entirely fictitous. The globe being round, their 
journeys to safe havens end infallibly at the same terminal: the airy clouds of “pure 
theory” and the dusty records of “factual data” are equally far removed from 
reality. 

It is this condition of social science that represents the setting of Dr. Morf's 
brilliant and erudite monograph. The relatonships between economic theory and 
economic history, as well as the relationship between both and the historical 
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process, are examined as problems in scientific method and in the sociology of 
knowledge. Seeing the root of the failure of both approaches to the study of society 
in their implicit (or explicit) acceptance of the unreconciled antinomy of subject 
and object of knowledge, the author rejects the worn formula “history without 
theory is dead—theory without history is empty” as a merely verbal, artificial 
solution of the difficulty. A genuine way ‘out is attainable only through a radical 
dissolution of that antinomy itself by recognizing the dialectical: unity of subject 
and object. As the key to the vexing ontological problem is bound to remain 
forever inaccessible to purely contemplative endeavors, social practice forms the 
only medium of adequate knowledge of society. Thus the principle of unity of 


' object and subject shades into the corollary maxim of unity of theory and practice. 


Yet practice is always by its very nature concrete, taking place within the 
framework of the dynamic totality of the historical continuum.of which the subject 
of knowledge (and action) no less than its object form eternally changing, 
interdependent parts. Neither the development of society’s productive resources 
nor the changes of the social organization under which production actually unfolds 
nor the transformation of the political, ideological, and emotional forms in which 
the process is imbedded can be comprehended (or significantly influenced) if these 
partial aspects of the totality are considéred in isolation. 
` On the basis of a penetratinganalysis of the writings of a number of 1 important 
scholars, Morf concludes that it is only the work of Karl Max that offers a 
satisfactory approach to the study of the process of historical change. Many 
interesting questions are raised by the author's (controversial) interpretation of the 


“Marxian method, by his trenchant critique of Schumpeter’s treatment of Marx, 


and by other aspects. of his absorbing book. Its reader cannot fail. to be impressed 
with the extraordinary wealth of ideas and insights that can be denved from the 
study of Marx and cannot fail to think how good it would be if Marx’s writings 
were substituted for much of what is given as “must reading” to our students of 
economics and social science. ' 


a 


The weapon. of criticism cannot,” of course, replace criticism of the 
weapon, material force must be overthrown by material force; but theory also 
becomes a material force as soon as it has gripped the masses. Theory is 
capable of gripping the masses as soon as it demonstrates ad hominem, and it 

. demonstrates ad hominem as soon as it becomes radical. To be radical is to 
grasp the root of the matter. . 

Karl Marx, inf duelon; A onl bukon to the Critique of Hegel’s 

_ Philosophy of Right, 1843 
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U.S. Terrorism in Vietnam 


Jeremy Kuzmarov 


Bernd Greiner, War Without Fronts: The USA in Vietnam, translated by 
' Anne Wyburd and Victona Fenn (New Haven: Yale baad Press, | 
2009), 518 pages, $35.00, hardcover. 


In late 1970, prompted by the debate over the exposure of U.S. atrocities.in 
the village of My Lai, an anonymous GI wrote a letter to Army Chief of Staff 
William Westmoreland, claiming to have witnessed hundreds of acts of terrorism 
by U.S. soldiers during Operation ‘Speedy Express. The campaign, intended to 
reclaim portions of the Mekong Delta, “purportedly killed over ten thousand enemy 
but seized only seven hundred ‘weapons. 

“In the ambushes we killed anything or anybody and a lot of these weren't - 
VC. We used claymores on any people, on any boat that passed even if sometimes 
it would be loaded with bananas and a couple of women, or a papasan [male 
Vietnamese] with a hoe. No big thing, they were VC as soon as we killed them.” 
The GI went on to state that there was ‘random shooting from helicopters at 

“anything that moved on the ground and that the “snipers were the worst killers 
who were responsible for at least 600 murders per month [dunng the 
Operation].” The Battalion commander [Lieutenant Colonel David Hackworth, 
among the most decorated soldiers in U.S. history], told his company commander 
that “pretty soon there wouldn't be any rice farmers left because his snipers would 
kill them all. And he laughed.” 

_ Such revelations provide a pivotal component of Bernd Greiner’s compelling 
new book, War Without Fronts: The USA in Vietnam, which vividly details the 
genocidal nature of the warfare carned out by the U.S. Army in Vietnam, based 
on evidence drawn from Army criminal mvestigation division reparts into alleged 
war crimes. These records were declassified in 1994 but largely ignored by 
scholars until recently. Gremer’s findings and analysis are especially pertinent, 
given the historical revisionism and cultural amnesia that have taken root in U.S. 


society about the Vietnam War, paving the way for the current military aggression 
in the Middle East. 


Jeremy Kuzmarov (eremy-kuzmarovie atulsa.edu) is an assistant professor in the history 
department at the University of Tulsa. lic has previously taught a.’ Bucknell University and 
Emmanuel College. His first book. The Muth of the Addicted Army: Vietnam and the Modern War 
on Drugs, was published by, the University of Massachusetts Press in 2009. 
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Much of the voluminous literature on the Vietnam War focuses on the 
decision-making process of policy elites, and not the real-life consequences of U.S. 
policies on the ground. Most disturbingly, several recent books and articles have 
sought to exonerate the U.S. record, either by rehabilitating the U.S.-backed 
client Ngo Dinh Diem, or by minimizing the scale of U.S.-backed atrocities. 
Right-wing historian Mark Moyar has gone so far as to claim that U.S. soldiers 
who testified about tortures end other abuses were mentally unbalanced and hence 
~ not credible sources. Along with. the recently published work of Pulitzer Prize- 
winning reporter Deborah Nelson: and Nicholas Turse, Greiner's book provides a 
corrective to these spurious notions. © |. 

After the My Lai massacre (in which troops under the PERN, of 
Lieutenant William Calley killed five hundred villagers) was publicly exposed, the 
Nixon administration and military’ were increasingly concerned about the public 
relations ramifications and conducted secret investigations of alleged war crimes in 
Vietnam. The reports provide an important window into the massive scope of the 
atrocities, and confirm the charge- of the antiwar movement and Winter Soldier 
hearings that My Lai was the ‘tip of the iceberg. The reports further shed insight 
into the racist mentality of the U.S. military toward the Vietnamese and into the 
obsession of senior ranking officers with obtaining a high-body count, which 
underlay much of the barbarism. 

. The most disturbing facet of thie book i is its revelation of just how callous the 
treatment of Vietnamese civilians ‘was by the U.S: military and of how human 
norms break down in war. Building on previous literature on the topic, Greiner 
documents incident after incident in which soldiers shot down peasants for.sport, 
burned villages in so-called free-fire zones, tortured prisoners, mutilated the bodies 
of their victims, collected body parts, and carried out the wide-scale rape of 
women, often as a means o? punishing collaborators with the enemy or to relieve 
the stresses of combat. Amid the’ violent social environment of the war—what 
psychiatrist Robert Jay Lifton termed the “counterfeit social universe ‘of the 
Nam”—many of the soldiers actually saw killing as a means of affirming life by 
defying their own death. Far others, killing was undertaken for pleasure purposes 
or, like rape, to prove their masculine prowess before their comrades. One Gl 
commented: “The trouble is nobody sees the Vietnamese as a people.” Another’ 
said, “they’re all VC or at least helping them—same difference.” 

Besides the insights into the psychology of violence, Greiner provides a 
devastating indictment of the military senior command, which openly embraced a 
strategy of terrorizing the population into submission. In routine instances, officers 
encouraged indiscriminate slaughter by giving orders—which soldiers dutifully 
obeyed——to take no prisoners and kill “anything that moves.” When some brave 
Gls tried to report incidents of abuse, they were often threatened with murder by 
platoon members. Commanding officers often valued the. most bloodthirsty 
individuals who could amass a high body count total. When one soldier was 
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Tana with removal for war crimes in the notorious Tiger Force death squad, 
his commanding officer reported to headquarters: “We're in the -niddle of.a war. 
And you want me to take [him] out for killing gooks?” Another GI commented: 
“The Captain liked. you better if you were a rough son of a bitch who hated . 
dinks..” 

. ome of the worst atrocities during the ‘conflict were E under i 
banner of the Phoenix program, which was designed to liquidate the leadership of - 
the National Liberation Front (the southern-based resistance movement), and by 
South Koreans subcontracted by the U.S. military., According to the RAND 
Corporation, after the Korean forces arrived in 1965, they were reputed to “bum 
everything down, to destroy everything, to seize everything and kill everyone.” In 
one incident in a village near M¥ Lai, which appears to have been quite typical, 
they forced thirty-six villagers to dig graves, and executed them, one after another, 
by shooting them in the head. The Vietnamese peasants were deathly afraid of the 
Koreans and refused to work in their fields for fear of attacks. 

At the end of the book, Greiner provides an interesting discussion of public 
reaction to the Mf Lai massacre, which many in the United States rationalized as 
justified under the conditions of war or as a response to worse transgressions 
‘ supposedly committed by the “Vietcong.” The Nixon administration became — 
inundated with letters from the so-called “Silent Majority” who saw Calley asa 
scapegoat for broader administrative and bureaucratic failures and, in some cases, . 
as a hero unfairly punished for carrying out his patriotic duty. For Greiner, these 
letters exemplify the enduring quality of the “Victory Culture,” or myth. of 
-Amenican exceptionalism, which posits that the United States only fights wars for 
defensive purposes, and generally acts humanely unless responding to a savage. - 
enemy. These letters, also, in turn, foreshadowed the nse of-an assortment of 
postwar myths claiming that the United States was stabbed in the back by 
treasonous antiwar protestors and liberal politicians who betrayed the troops in 
. their unwillingness to go “all out” to achieve victory. Memery of the war was, in 
the process, distorted, as the culture sought to avenge the “Vietnam sondrome! 
through renewed Brisson of force, in Grenada, Panama, and now Afghanistan 
and Iraq. 

On the whole, Cae has written a PTE and well-documented account of 
the dark side of U.S. military. policy and conduct in Vietnam. He sheds much 
insight into the barbarism inherent in the waging .of modern warfare, whose 
- principal victims are almost always civilians. War Without Frcnts is especially 
relevant today, as the U.S. Army continues to ki in blood-soaked conflicts . 
where, sadly, history 1 is being repeated. _ 
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Know Thine Enemy 


Paul Le Blanc 


Kim Phillips-Fein, Invisible. Hands: The Making of the Conservative 
Movement from the New Deal to Reagan (New York: W.W. Norton, 2009), 
356 pages, $26.95, hardcover, $16. 95, paperback. ~ | 


Kim Philips-Fein has provided us with a very foe account of how we got 
where we are—in a stranglehold of big business conservatism that has by no 
means been broken by the liberal electoral victory of 2008. She has not only 
absorbed a considerable amount of secondary hterature, but has also combed 
through the archives, combining her i impressive research and insights with a well- 
paced narrative populated with a vanety .of interesting personalities—all quite 
well-to-do, all white, almost all male, and yet a very diverse and interesting lot. 

This is hardly the only good book.on the creation and triumph of the 
conservative movement in the United States. George Nash’s informative and . 
utterly sympathetic The Conservative. Intellectual Movement in America Since 
1945; Godfrey Hodgon’s coolly analytical The World Turned Right Side Up: A 
History of. the Conservative Ascendency in America; and Alan Lichtman’s 
bristling, massive, seemingly exhaustive White Protestant Nation: The Rise of the 
American. Conservative Movement. are among other valuable sources for those 
wanting to understand what has happened in our country since the Second World 
War. Each tells the story of marginalized intellectual and political elements - 
crystallizmg over a thirty-year period into a powerful political presence that shifted 
the nation’s center of gravity far to the nght, creating a massive popular base and 
es control of the state; with profound impacts on our cultural and economic . 


- Invisible Hands does not pretend to be a comprehensive account of the 
intricacies of right-wing: politics in the United States. Instead, it focuses sharply on 
the interplay of ideology, organization, and economic interest that -drove the 
process forward to ultimate, devastating (though. perhaps temporary) triumph. In 


Paul Le Blanc has been involved in antiwar and social. justice activities in Pittsburgh for many 
years, teaches history at La Roche College, and is author of a number of books, including A Short 
History of. the U.S. Working Class (Humanity Books) and Marx, Lenin, and the Revolutionary 
Experience (Routledge). Most recently he edited Revolution, Democracy, Revolution: Selected 
Writings of Lenin (Pluto) and was an editor of the eight-volume Encyclopedia of Revolution and ` 
Protest (Wiley-Biackwell). i : Ea 
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a sense, the author is guided by the adage “follow the money.” An essential aspect 
of the story involves the intellectual and political mobilization of the business 
community—particularly such huge corporations as AT&T, Chrysler, Coca- 
Cola, DuPont, Exxon, Ford, General Electric, General Motors, B.F. Goodrich, 
Greyhound, Gulf, IBM, Lockheed Martin, Mobil; Pepsi, Sears & Roebuck, 
Sun Oil, and U.S. Steel. As the author shows us, they bankrolled small 
conservative publications, right-wing institutes, foundations, think tanks, 
educational campaigns, cultural offensives, political mobilizations, and massive 
electoral. efforts. But, in addition to what must ultimately add up to billions of 
dollars in contributions from 1935 to 2000, these scions, executives, and well-paid 
representatives of big business intervened in increasing numbers with hearts and 
minds and hands in the struggle to win their power back, with a vengeance. 

Not that big capital had ever completely lost its power in the United States. 
But as Phillips-Feim shows, the mass mobilizations from the left end of the 
political spectrum during the Great Depression and again in the wake of the 
Second World War resulted in a momentous power shift—with radical 
implications for the working class and other oppressed layers in our society. The 
militant insurgencies encompassed by, but sometimes bursting beyond, an 
organized labor movement, which ultimately represented more than a third of the 
labor force, found reflection in the political arena, particularly in the far-reaching 
social programs, economic regulations, and Keynesian perspectives represented by 
Franklin D. Roosevelts New Deal. All of this horrified and enraged a class 
whose immense wealth and power, while hardly destroyed, were curtailed: and 
“trespassed” upon by what they saw as unruly and insolent employees, union 
bosses, red- and .pink-hued “do-gooders,” and a swelling legion of government 
bureaucrats. They denounced these government reforms and regulations over and 
over and over again, as “socialistic.” 

Of course, while a militant minonty among the insurgencies of the 1930s and 
mid-1940s had set its sights on replacing capitalism with some variety’ of 
cooperative commonwealth, the intention of the Roosevelt administration and its 
suceessors—whether Democratic or Republican—up to 1980 was to mitigate 
mass discontent for the very purpose of preserving the capitalist system. After 
1946 this was done within a Cold War context in which antt-Communism served 
_ to chp the wings of those with radical aspirations. 

But the new orthodoxy predominating 1 in both the Republican and Democratic 
parties, among mainstream social scientists, and within the population at large, 
was that government, in the words of pro-business Republican President Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, should “prevent or correct abuses springing from the unregulated 
practice of the pnvate economy.” Eisenhower articulated that common, “middle of 
the road” wisdom when he proclaimed: “Should any political party attempt to 
abolish social security, unemployment insurance, and eliminate labor laws and 
farm programs, you would not hear from that party again in our political history.” 

Going against this dominant outlook, the goal of business conservatives was to 
uproot all manifestations of “collectivism,” no matter how mild. As economist 
Ludwig von Mises, advocate of unrestrained free market forces, emphasized to 
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Leonard Read (Chamber of Commerce executive and founder of the Foundation 
for Economic Education), “the only thing that really matters is the outcome of the 
intellectual combat between the supporters of socialism and those of capitalism.” 
For Mises and his followers, there was no middle way. - 

Phillips-Fein introduces us to a small, inihally beleaguered corps. of “free 
market conservatives” (those who want to conserve traditional. power relations 
benefitting big business) who organized the utterly unsuccessful Liberty League, 
the more durable but often thwarted National Association of Manufacturers, and 
the marginal Foundation for Economic Education, which published the small, 
Monthly Review-type journal (with quite different politics, to be sure) called The 
Freeman. Throughout this study, we see that even modest efforts at cultivating 
right-wing publications and public fortims—while sometimes demoralizing—had 
the effect of building up networks and providing experience that would come into 
play im later efforts, ultimately contributing to victories in the future. And, as 
Phillips-Fein points out, “at a time when leading liberal intellectuals like Daniel 
Bell and Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr. argued that the rise of fascism and Soviet 
communism had shattered the capacity for faith in ideology in the West, insisting 
that most conservatives and liberals alike agreed on the welfare state and the limits 
of government power, these free-market activists understood, in a way that the 
rie: thinkers did not, the i importance of ideas and the need to shape the terms of 
debate. 

By 1955 National Review on the night geared ‘as an increasingly influential 
rival to the mainstream liberal New Republic and. the left-liberal Nation. Edited by 
brash, aristocratic William F. Buckley (whose widely read books accused his alma 
mater, Yale University, of being too liberal and secular, and defended Senator 
Joseph McCarthy as an ant-Communist hero), this weekly journal fused the 
conservative traditionalism of academics such as Russell Kirk, who glorified the 
likes of Edmund Burke and John C. Calhoun with the acid ant-Communism of 


: such ex-leftist Cold Warriors as James Burnham, and with the free-market 


libertarianism of such economists as von Mises. Buckley's magazine held immense 
appeal, Phillips-Fein notes, for the rising business _ conservatives, denouncing 
“labor union monopolies” and “the Big Brother state.” She adds: “In addition to 
articles on the ‘atomic disarmament trap, essays on the South that extolled white 
southerners as the ‘advanced race,’ and cultural critiques of such institutions as 
The New. Yorker, the magazine in its early years published articles on the labor 
movement, detailing scandals and malfeasance in the worlds of organized labor as 
well as the politically dangerous plans of the unions.” 

DuPont executive Jasper Crane, in the forefront of pioneering business 
conservatives, emphasized the necessity of the “intellectual foundation” that would 
guide the “leadership of perhaps the relatively few men who.know the truth and 
won't compromise with evil,” to “follow that up with an emotional presentation of 
the blessings and advaniages of our system.” A 1944 polemic in defense of “free- 
market” capitalism, The Road to Serfdom by Friedrich von Hayek, a disciple of 
von Mises, saw Nazism, Communism, socialism, and welfare-state liberalism as 
all part of an anti-capitalist continuum that would destroy freedom. (Hayek 
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regarded freedom as distinct jom the notion: nol rule by the people—he and von 
Mises fretted over “the fashionable concentration on democracy.”) Hayek's book 
was embraced as a holy text by people such as-Crane, who helped to make. it-a 
best-seller, with an abridged version in Readers Digest attracting a million readers. 
They also bankrolled Hayek’s Mont Perelin Society, an international gathering of 
pro-capitalist academics and intellectuals, who met in secret beginning in 1947, to 
forge a global cadre and pool of ideas whose influence would gradually permeate 
the larger culture. > 

| As Invisible Hands anak thea array of business corporations already. cei 
dade it their business to educate their managerial staffs, their employees, and the 
larger public Gncluding politicians) in the free-market gospel. Not all efforts were 
successful—some ‘were clumsy and crude—but neither were they. wasted and 
without impact. In addition: to the tried and ‘true. Foundation: for Economic 
Education, the American Enterprise. Association (which later morphed into. the 
influential American Enterprise Institute, soon followed by other conservative 
think tanks, such: as the even more nghtwing Heritage Foundation) hopes 
provide increasingly sophisticated materials and perspectives. | ne 

But developing theory and disseminating ideological perspectives were, by 
-= themselves, not enough. It was essential to engage in the class struggle. Leading 
the way in. smashing strikes, undermining, and, where possible,. destroying .or 
preventing the establishment of unions, were such people as Lemuel Boulware of 
General Electric, who. conducted a. victorious struggle against-the International- 
Union‘ of Electrical workers; Herbert Kohler, who carried out a protracted war 
against the United Auto Workers; and Roger Milliken, who -closed down -his 
‘textile mills.in South Carolina to prevent them from being unionized: Such-men 
have become icons: of the business conservatives. as well as active and + ‘generous 
supporters of right-wing causes. . 
~ The crucial. right-wing effort to build up bee PA S RE E T ‘is 
also addressed: by Phillips-Fein. The John Birch Society (named after a` U:S. 
missionary killed: by Communists during the Chinese civil war)’ was formed by 
candy manufacturer Robert Welch and eleven like-minded industrialists “to start a 
disciplined, secretive organization committed to protecting American institutions 
against the. Communist threat,” with “Communist” defined to inclide even: the 
“collectivist” impulses of Republican moderates such as Eisenhower. The Birch 
Society published much material, sent twenty fulltime staffers door-to-door in a 
successful effort to recruit tens of thousands of members, and focused on working 
outside the arena of electoral politics—urging its members instead to “join your 
local PTA- [Parent-Teacher Association] at the beginning of the school year, and 
go to‘work and ‘take it over!” Despite'some successes, its extreme positions (“It is 
realistic to be fantastic,” Welch explained) caused some business conservatives to 
give it wide berth and more “respectable” elements such as National Review to 
criticize it publicly. 

. Phillips-Fein generally does not give more than fleeting mention to a 
groups ‘as the college-based conservative group, Young Americans for Freedom. 
In the tumultuous 1960s, the civil rights, antiwar, student, feminist, and other 
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upsurges swept the nation. The Young ERA for Freedom sought rather . 
ineffectually, to pose a right-wing alternative to the more vibrant “new left,” which 
swamped the hopes of the “new nght.” The radicalization of the. 1960s and early 
1970s, with its anti-capitalist orientation, shocked the business conservatives and 
generated a well-orchestrated backlash. ‘In this tumultuous context, Phillips-Fein 
zeroes in on Richard Viguerie, thé ‘one-time executive secretary ‘of -Young 
Americans for Freedom, whose fund-raising efforts for the nghtist youth 
organization led to his becoming. “the selfmade man of conservatism. Viguerie 
was a direct-mail innovator who made a fortune selling his famous list of names of 
conservative donors to activists eager to dip into the money well.” Phillips-Fein 
continues: “He exercised so much control over the funding base that some cnitics 
dubbed him the “godfather of the right.” 

No less important was the movement buildirig vision that he helpėd to 
propagate in the early 1970s, which she summanzes in this way: 


Viguerie believed thatthe real base for the conservative movement mead to = 
be blue-collar white’ people, the descendants of Irish or Italian or Eastern 
European immigrants, with “traditional” social values. Such voters could, he 

.” thought, be wooed away from their support for social ‘and economic programs 


and labor unions through an appeal to them as individuals -concemed about ` 
_ protecting their families, their neighborhoods, and their homes from a | 


‘dangers posed by radicals. 


.’A-popular (if simplistic) notion: a ihe 1930s to dhe 1970s had. Se Da 
the Democratic Party was the party'of:labor, while the -Republican Party was:the _ 
party of business. Both have always.been, in fact, pro-capitalist organizations with 
shifting differences on appropnàäte-direċtions and'policies- of our capitalist society. 
In the late nineteenth century both presented themselves as the party-for working 
people—but Roosevelt’s New Deal had forged a’ more durable working-class 
base.: Right-wing strategists such as’ Patnck Buchanan :proposed a. future that 
would make the Republican Party “the party of the working class, not the party-of 
the welfare class.” Playing the race ¢ard, often.making the necessary-points with 
code words (such as opposition to “forced busing” designed -to create racially 
integrated schools), was interlarded with tough.and angry rhetoric against “tax- 
and-spend liberals,” whom the business conservatives had been fighting since the | 
1930s. M. Stanton Evans of the American Conservative Union explained: “The 
important thing...is not that some...reach their political. positions by reading 
Adam Smith while others do so by attending an anti-busing rally, but that all of 
them belong to a large and growing class of American citizens: those who perceive 
themselves as victims of the federal welfare state and its attendant costs.” | 

As Invisible Hands demonstrates, business conservatives of the 1970s “sought 
to create a movement that would be capable of bringing together employees and 
executives, blue-collar workers and the men who.employed them.” And “abortion, 
busing, pornography, gun nghts,’and crime were exactly the kinds of morally 


charged and dramatic issues that were capable of galvanizing public support.” In 
the words of Richard Viguene, “The New Right is looking for issues that people 
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care about, and social issues, at least for the present, fit the bill.” This led 
inexorably to an alliance with the rising current of evangelical Protestant 
fundamentalism. 

Broadening the conservative base by reaching out to Christians had, Phillips- 
Fein notes, been a goal of business conservatives for many years. In the 1950s the 
head of the National Association of Manufacturers stressed that “the Christian 
faith itself offers a tremendous incentive to its followers—the profit which they can 
hope to attain—the eternal salvation in the world to come.” One pro-capitalist 
minister in the same period undoubtedly spoke for others in concurring, “The 
blessings of capitalism come from God.” 

Yet, as one of the key organizers in this effort to wed free enterprise with Jesus 
later confessed, “Fighting the forces that wanted to abolish the free enterprise . 
system was my mission, not promoting Christ.” The influence of Social Gospel 
(and, some might argue, of the Jesus who preached the Sermon on the Mount)— 
eloquently articulated by Walter. Rauschenbusch in the early 1900s and by 
Martin Luther King, Jr. in the 1950s and 1960s——was an obstacle partially worn 
away by the 1970s; through the hard’ work of well-financed right-wing pastors 
such as Pat Robertson and Jerry Falwell, who played on a religious revival 
sweeping through ‘much of the United States. “The evangelical leaders of the 
1970s, m Phillips-Fein notes, “sought to connect the idea of the market and 
_ opposition to the power of government to the war over American. culture.” 
Richard Viguerie—who helped to facilitate the connections and finances to make 
this happen (even though he was not even a Protestant)—exulted: “The next real 
major area of growth -for the conservative ideology and philosophy is among 
evangelical people.” . 

Another important a econ in the solitical transformazion involved the 

“whites anly” Democrats who had dominated the South since the late 1870s, but 
who, under the impact of the civil rights legislation passed by the modern-day 
Democratic Party, had migrated to: the Republican Party. Phillips-Fein focuses 
on North Carolina Senator Jesse Helms, “who became known as a strident 
political leader for the cultural right,” but whose political career “had really begun 
in the world of business conservatism.” Helms showed “how the language of-the 
free market could. be used in the fight against racial integration.” Enormous 
quantities of money poured into Helms’s campaign coffers—-not only from 
Southern textile magnate Roger Milliken, but also from Los Angeles businessman 
Henry Salvatori, Colorado's Joseph Coors, Pittsburgh’s. Richard Mellon Scaife, 
and others. “With the support of such businessmen, Helms used the-ideas of 
individualism, free choice, and property rights to attack any polices that promised 
greater racial equality and integration.” The result was to “create a new kind of 
southern conservatism—one that could speak to conservatives not only in the 
South but across the country.” | 

When the political nght captured the 1964 Republican Party convention and. 

nominated business conservative Anzona Senator Barry Goldwater for President. 
all of these pieces were far from being securely in place, and Goldwater went 
down in a devastating defeat. The. mainstream media, liberal Democrats, and 
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moderate Republicans all agreed: Giana was a nut, the conservative 
movement had ruined itself, and the far-right was forever discredited. Yet the 
forces drawn together by the business conservatives continued to: organize. And by 
the presidential election ‘of 1980, a right-wing “perfect storm” swept Ronald 
Reagan into the presidency. As Reagan wrote to Lemuel Boulware, his mentor, 
and General Electric’s most prominent class warrior early in his long march to the 
Oval Office, “I promise you I'll be trying to stir up the business world, including 
the exhortation to fight back against government's seat lust for power over 
free enterprise.” 

The so-called Reagan Radion was continued not ai by George H W. 
Bush, but also—as Phillips-Fem- observes—by Democratic President Bill 
Clinton, who “accomplished much of what Reagan could not: the-dismantling of 
welfare, the deregulation of Wall Street, the expansion of free trade.” Organized 
labor, ravaged during the Reagan years, continued to ‘decline, and economic ` 
inequality continued to grow. “He’s a Democrat, but I do admire him,” Barry 
Goldwater wrote of Clinton. “I think -he’s doing a good job.” 

, The once;inarginal ‘perspectives ‘of the late 1940s and 1950s that Rates 
conservatives had, by. the firial decades of the twentieth century, become the new 
political and « economic orthédoky of the United: States. The demolition of the 
assumptions and programmatic vestiges of the New Deal, and. of the once- 
powerful labor movement, seemed to, have been largely a “mission accomplished,” 
even before George W. Bush took office. The extent to which President Barak 
Obama will end up doing the samie kind of “good job” as the previous Democratic 
President remains to be seen. But the ‘story told in Invisible Hands suggests that 
the electoral arena is not, in and of itself, the place to look for major political 


If the Phillips-Fein account is accurate, genuine socialists need to avoid 
pragmatic adaptations to the status quo. Instead, a strong intellectual foundation 
must be developed, and there must be persistent education, agitation, and 
organizing. Over a period of decades it is possible for marginalized intellectual 
and political elements, if they do their job right, to crystallize into a powerful 
political presence that shifis the nation’s center of gravity far to the left, creating a 
massive popular base‘and taking control of the state, with profound impact on our 
cultural and economic life. 


Erratum: On page 40, paragraph 2 of Apnl’s Analytical Monthly 
Review, in “Listen, Keynesians, It’s the System!” by John Bellamy Foster 
and Robert W. McChesney. nee Eatwell” should have read “John. 


Eatwell.” 
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“Miriam Beer The Union of Their ee Pawar Hope, TE Snok 
in- Cesar Chavez’s Farm Worker Movement (New! York: ey 
Press, 2009), 372 pages, $28.00, hardcover. 


After reading The Union of Their Dreams, Miriam . Pawel’s ee 
account of the rise and fall of the United Farm Workers Union (UFW), I reread 
an article I wrote for The Nation in November 1977. In “A Union fs Not a 
Movement,” | leveled some harsh criticism at the UFW and its famous leader, 
Cesar Chayez. In response, the Union's chief counsel, Jerry Cohen, one of thé 
major characters in Pawel’s book, threatened suit, against the magazine. At the 
time. I was upset, thinking that maybe I should have been more careful in what I 
had said. However, as The Union of Their. Dreams makes clear, I need not have 
been. concerned, since everything | said was true. And then some. ` 


Nearly every book written about the UFW has placed Cesar Chavez front sad | 


center, and most of them have portrayed him as a cross between Gandhi and Jesus 
Christ.. Chavez appeared on the scene, say these books, and everything changed. 
He did what no one had ever managed: he built a strong union of the poorest of 
- the poor—migrant, farm workers. Pawel’s book has the great virtue of not making 


- Chavez its main protagonist. Instead, she uses to excellent effect the journalistic - 


technique - of telling the story of the UFW through the eyes of several key 


` participants—none of them Chavez—in the struggle to build the union. He is, as 


he must be, always present in the book, but by focusing on the lives and actions of 


others, Pawel both demythologizes Cesar and shows that he was but one of many - 


talerited and dedicated people who made UFW history. 

The book’s eight protagonists are Eliseo Medina, the Mexican-born farm 
worker who became a brilliant organizer and all-round union mastermind; Chris 
Hartmire, Chavez stalwart, protestant minister, and head of the California 
Migrant Ministry, which he converted into an arm of the UFW; Ellen Eggers, 
who joined the union boycott crusade, became a UF W ‘attomey, and later an 
nore for death row inmates; Gretchen y aig; who ia the boycott in on 


` Michael. D. Yates (mikedjyates: u msn. com) i is associale edilor of Monthly Redan ina editorial 
director of Monthly Review Press He is the author of Why Unions Maller (second edition) and 
Cheap Molels and a Hot Plate (both Monthly Review Press). 
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more or less by accident and -went on to become a union organizer: the 
aforementioned Jerry Cohen, who, while learning on. the fly, became. one of the 
best labor lawyers’ in- the United States, developing the many innovative 
tactics that helped build the UFW; Sandy Nathan, Cohen’s righthand man and 
a resourceful lawyer and negotiator in his own right; and rank-and-file farm 
workers Sabino Lopez and Mario Bustamante, whose’ rise and fall inside the | 
UFW illustrate as well ‘as anything the mixed legacy of Cesar Chavez. 

Pawel conducted extensive interviews with these eight key sources, and with 
many others as well, and she uses their words and considerable research in both - 
primary and secondary sources (letters, memoranda, notes, court files, newspaper 
stories, and diaries as well as six hundred hours of tapes of meetings, rallies, and 
interviews recorded between 1969 and 1980) to weave an exciting and original 
-investigation into the spectacular growth’and inglorious collapse of the union that 
‘was once the hope of the U.S. labor movement and that provided a formative 
experience for thousands of workers and hundreds’ of volunteers. I speak from 
experience: I worked for the UFW in the winter and spring of 1977, and I was 
| profoundly influenced by what I witnessed there and the people I met. 

What i is most important about this book is that it puts people integral to the 
union’s historical trajectory on record, so that what they tell us can be compared to 
what has stood so far as the main reod. that of Cesar Chavez. Instead of hearing 
only from him and those who have remained uncniically loyal to him, like the 
famed firebrand Delores Huerta, longtime Chavez secretary. Mark Grotsman, and 
current union president and Cesar’s son-in-law Arturo Rodriquez, we listen to the 
voices of men arid women who. have complex, nuanced views of the union and 
Chavez's role in it. This allows us .to gain a more complete and accurate picture of 
the UFW, and, whether or not Pawel -intends -this, it also gives’ plenty of 
aramunition to those of us whose attitude toward Chavez is, on balance, negative. 

The first part of the book vividly captures the remarkable and exciting story of 
the rise of the UFW, from its beginnings in grape strikes, nationwide boycotts, the 
activation of thousands of idealistic and fariatical lay and religious volunteers, the 
sweetheart contracts signed by the ¢ growers with the Teamsters, beatings, jailings, 
Cesar’s fasts and marches, and the recruitment and amazing development of one 
of the -best labor legal staffs i in the. country, to the passage of the -California 
Agricultural Labor Relations Act in.1975, the most protective labér law for farm 
workers in the country. This section. of the book brought back the excitement and 
moral certitude | felt when I first learned of and began to participate in the farm 
workers’ struggle for justice in the fields. Pawel captures the impact of the UFW’s 
epic efforts on so many of us when she wntes ‘of the young Eliseo Medina joining 
the union in 1965, in the midst of the first grape strike: 


' The shy teenager from Zacatecas. with a shock. of dark br tended to: 
deliberate carefully before.-acting.. Once he-made a decision, Eliseo émbraced ~ 
. the path with focused enthusiasm-and a big, contagious gnn. He went home 
‘after the meeting at the church and cracked open his piggy bank. He didn’t 
know what a contract was, but he. counted out ten dollars and fifty cents. The 
next day, he drove -to the headquarters al 102 Albany. Street, handed three ` 
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months dues to Helen Chavez, and joined her husband’s union. 
And Ellen Feni a few years later, when she decides to commit herself to the, 


union: 


Ellen called her mother and sobbed as she explained the importance of the 
union’s struggle and why she had to stay. Ten years from now, she reasoned, 
she would not remember whether she went back to see her nephew and her 
boyfriend. But she would always remember if she left when the movement 
needed her to stay. 


In the early chapters, Pawel throws out hints of the troubles to come, and she 
doesn’t hesitate to suggest that these were rooted in the personality and politics of 
Cesar Chavez. There are signs that Chavez would brook no opposition, that he 
was often petty and vindictive, and that he did not believe the words of Eugene 
Debs: “I do not want to nse above the working class; I want to nse with them.” 
Chavez's attitude toward the workers he led is reflected in a famous statement, 
quoted many times, almost always with approval: “I am convinced that the truest 
act of courage, the strongest act of humanness, is to sacrifice ourselves for others in 
a totally non-violent struggle for justice. To be truly alive is to suffer for others. 

God help us to be truly alive!” ` 

He would suffer for the farm workers, and by doing this he would bé alive. But 
what would happen if the warkers saw things differenth ly, if they wanted, not a 
_Chnist figure to lead them, but wanted to lead the union themselves? What if, 
rather than eternally suffering, they wanted better lives, here and now? Once, in a 
community meeting at La Paz, the union’s headquarters in the desert mountains 
east of Bakersfield, California (a place not accidentally far removed from where 
most farm laborers lived and worked), Chavez told us that a union supporter 
wanted to donate some washing machines for use by the union volunteers. Cesar 
said that he wasn't sure he should accept the gift, because we probably wouldn’t 
take care of them. We protested vigorously, telling him that people had to find a 
way up the mountain to Tehachapi to do laundry, and that many volunteers didn’t 
have money for this. Cesar scoffed and said this was all “chickenshit,” and thathe . 
didn’t do his own laundry anyway, sohe didn’t care. This led to a loud chorus of 
boos for the sexist remark. He responded with narrowed eyes and said, “I work 
eighteen fucking hours a day for the union. Which of you can say the same?” He 
loved playing the martyr, and-he used this to gain and keep power. Not that, with 
his numerous fasts and forced marches, he didn’t really suffer. But Jesus’ suffering 
ended in death. Cesar kept living and could use his suffering over and over again 
to silence his critics. 

The tone changes dramatically in the second part of the book. While the new 
Labor Relations law was slow to get off the ground, eventually it worked to the 
UFW’s advantage, and the union scon had thousands of new members. It also 
pretty much succeeded in driving the Teamsters from the fields. When the growers 
were able to stall legislative funding for administration of the law by the 
Agricultural Labor Relations Board, Chavez decided to oganize a massive 
. campaign to put a ballot initiative before voters that would make funding pat of 
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the state’s constitution. Money would never again be subject to the vagaries of 
Sacramento politics. Unfortunately, the UFW campaign was badly flawed, and it 
was easily defeated. Pawel suggests, and her sources imply, that the union would 
have been better served by devoting its time and resources to winning union 
representation elections and securing collective bargaining agreements. Behind the 
scenes, however, Chavez apparently had other fish to fry. 

Most accounts of UF W history speculate that something happened to Chavez 
after the lost initiative, and he somehow went off the deep end. Certainly, bizarre 
and ugly things began to happen. He hatched a scheme with Chris Hartmire to 
start a new religious order, whose farm worker and volunteer initiates would live 
by communal farming. He deepened his friendship with Charles Dederich, who 
had made his once successful drug rehabilitation organization, Synanon, into a 
cult. Dederich employed a technique he called “The Game” to break down the 
addicts’ fragile personalities so that they could be more accessible to the forces of 
social control, and—in particular—his control. 

Chavez began taking his inner circle to Synanon for training, and made The 
Game a centerpiece of union activities. Right after the lost initiative campaign, 
Chavez had begun to purge some key personnel, charging them with disloyalty, 
complicity with the growers, and communism. Then, at an infamous community 
meeting at La Paz, Game participants led a frenzied psychological attack on 
several volunteers, who were summarily kicked out of the union. Dunng this 
“Monday Night Massacre,” after one volunteer protested vigorously, the union 
called the police and had him arrested and forcibly removed from the property. 
Several resignations followed (a year and:a half later, Eliseo Medina, the one 
person who might have challenged Chavez’s leadership, left the union). From this 
point on, The Game-would be a major weapon Chavez and his loyalists would 
use to consolidate power. 

Most of the union’s staff remained loyal to Chavez, and most participated in 
The Game, despite misgivings. They failed to see what was happening or did not 
care, believing that the cause was more important than the purges or that Chavez 
had inside information, and those forced out of the union deserved it. Some 
actively participated in the carnage, while others felt that, as long as the purges did 
not interfere with what they were doing, they did not matter. Nearly all of the staff 
would suffer the same fate as those who resigned or were kicked out of the union, 
in what Chris Hartmire called Cesar’s “cultural revolution.” 

The next few years saw the union becoming more and more dysfunctional, as 
Chavez balked repeatedly at any efforts to build a real union. On the surface, 
there were skirmishes between Chavez and staffers: Chavez and Medina. Chavez 
and Marshall! Ganz, perhaps the union’s best organizer. Chavez and Gilbert 
Padilla, one of the union’s founders and with Chavez from the beginning. Chavez 
and Jerry Cohen and the legal staff. Chavez and Filipino farm worker leader, 
Philip Vera Cruz... 

There were various bones of contention: The Game; the fact that the attorneys 
(and a couple of doctors) received salanes and no one else did; Cesar’s insistence 
that everyone live at La Paz; the disorganization of the union and Chavez's use of 
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various management “gurus” to put the union house in order; Chavez's insane 
nitpicking over the spending of small sums of money; his refusal to allow 
negotiators to sign off on collective bargaining agreements; his disinterest in the 
nuts and bolts of a labor union and his drifting from one idealistic movement- 
building scheme to another; his constant threats to resign if he didn’t get his way... 


Beneath the surface, however, was buried the root difficulty: Chavez could not - 


abide the idea, much less the reality, that the farm workers themselves could and 
should run the union. 

Pawel unearths plenty of evidence of Chavez’s disdain, drost even dislike of 
the rank-and-file for whom he had presumably built his movement. In many 
unions, talented workers get elected to local union office, and from there, they can 
actively participate in national union affairs, and sometimes get elected or 
appointed to higher union office. This was impossible in the LIFW, because there 
were never any local unions. Chavez made all appointments to tne staff and tightly 
controlled those who sat on the UFW board. The union’s constitution gave staff 
persons due process rights, but Chavez always ignored these. Few staffers were 
former farm workers; most were Anglos, including the attorneys. I believe that this 
was intentional. It prevented the formation of power bases that might challenge 


Chavez. The only Anglo who might have successfully challenged Chavez was ` 


arshall Ganz, and he chose not to do so, at least not openly. 

- Chavez regularly told farm worker leaders one thing and staff and the board 
another. In late 1976, with the union on the verge of power in the fields, Medina 
and others were excited about newly formed ranch committees of workers whom 
they hoped would eventually become the centers of the union. Chavez always gave 
lip service to worker empowermenj but, when push came to-shove, he backed 
away. At a conference that Medina could not attend, Chavez said, in regard to 
workers: “The newer they are m terms of immigrants the more money means to 
them.” They didn’t understand sacrifice, he argued, arid they would have to be 
educated before they could assume power. Pawel tells us that these comments 
were edited out of the conference minutes, as were these telling words: “You don’t 
want farm workers managing the union right now. With the attitude they have on 
money, it would be a total god damn disaster, it would be chaotic. Unless they’re 
taught the other life, it wouldn’t work.” During the purges in 1977, Chavez said 


about his members: “Every time we look at them, they want more money. Like. 


pigs, you know. Here we're slaving, and we're starving and the goddam workers 
don’t give a shit about anything because we don’t train them, you know, we don’t 
teach them anything.” Or tell them anything either. They knew nothing about 


The Game or the internal struggles in their own union. 


Perhaps nothing illustrates the disdain Chavez and his closest allies felt toward - 


farm workers better than an event at La Paz in 1979. when volunteers were 
teaching English to farm workers. Ironically, the legal staff and the workers were 
celebrating major victories in the lettuce strikes. Chavez had been invited to join 
_ the festivities, but he stayed at La Paz. Here is how Pawel describes what 
happened: 


A few days later, a different celebration took place at l-a Paz. Farmworkers - 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE UNITED FARM WORKERS 


graduated from an English class.... The proud students put on a slide show for 
their families, the La Paz community, and most of the union officers. The 
slides ended with a familiar refrain, the same message that Eliseo had delivered 
ata boycott conference in almost the same spot less than eight years earlier: 
The union is not Cesar Chavez. The union is not La Paz. The union is the 


workers. 


Graduates and guests, board members and union leaders trooped down to the 

` communal kitchen for a celebratory lunch. They had barely sat down when 
Delores Huerta rose and began to gnili the teachers. She demanded to know ` 
who had suggested such subversive thoughts. Someone must have put the 
workers up to voicing such disloyalty, and she wanted a confession. The meal 
ended before it had begun. Two teachers were fired later that day. 


The union is the workers had been their campaign slogan, the essence of the 
UFW’s appeal as the union waged war against the Teamsters and piled up 
election victones. But that was four years earlier and another era. The union 
was Cesar Chavez, and to suggest otherwise was treason. 


When I read this; qT thought that the many groups that have honored Huerta 
should be ashamed. : 

Despite mynad problents, the UF W continued to organize, to get contracts, to 
win legal victones, and to strike. Then, at the end of 1978, events Soniiencell 
that finally destroyed the union, bringing into the open Chavez's refusal to 
countenance worker control. Thirty collective bargaining agreements expired, most 
of them involving lettuce companies, the heart and soul of California agriaulture. 
Union farm worker leaders from various ranches came to La Paz to plot strategy 
for what promised to be an epic struggle to negotiate new contracts. Ten workers © 
were elected to a negotiating committee, which would bargain with all of the 
companies as a group. Ultimately, ‘a strike vote was called and a strike fund 
authonzed. 

The great lettuce strike began on January 19, 1979. It ON and stopped - 
production. However, Chavez sabotaged it every. step of the way. He accused 
Ganz. of inciting violence. He finally dismantled the UFW’s legal department. 
When the strikers began to build: power among themselves that could have 
expanded the strike and achieved stunning victories, Chavez said the stnke 
couldn’t be won, and that only a boycott could succeed. When—as a direct result 
of the strike and workers’ newly’ developed power—Jerry Cohen finally won 
contracts from many of .the growers, Chavez sulked in La Paz. The new 
agreements provided for company-paid ranch union representatives, such as shop 
stewards in a local union of factory workers. These paid union reps were a 
credible threat to Chavez’s power and, while Chavez again praised the workers 
poised to run the union, he also plotted to destroy them. 

The final fifty pages of the book make for depressing reading. Chavez used 
every dirty trick in the book to defeat the worker leaders. He slandered them. He 
sent goons, including his criminal cousin, Manuel Chavez, to threaten and beat 
them. The union may even have engineered the automobile accident of farm 
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worker leader Cleofas Guzman that left him paralyzed. When it appeared that a 
worker-dominated slate opposed to him might win seats on the board,. Chavez 
wrote new rules for the union convention. He fired the paid reps who challenged 
him, including Mario Bustamante and Sabino Lopez, and had them drummed 
out of the. union. His goons picketed places where Sabino and Mano got 
employment. 

A look at the UF W today gives us an accurate picture 7 the legacy of Cesar 
Chavez. Before writing her book, Minam Pawel wrote an exceptional sertes of 
articles for the Los Angeles Times that exposed the union as not only irrelevant to 
the lives of farm workers, a mere handful of whom are still members, but also as 
what might charitably be called a quasi-racket. She discusses this in the book, but 
the Times essays give more detail. The union is now run by Cesar’s son-in-law, 
Arturo Rodrfquez, who comes in for some rough treatment by Pawel’s 
informants, including Eliseo Medina. Perhaps the word that best describes 
Rodriquez is incompetent; certainly he has shown none of the abilities of any of 
the great UFW organizers. He does appear to have a talent for overseeing, along 
with Cesar’s son Paul and other family members and assorted scoundrels, an 
empire——begun by Chavez himself—of housing developments, radio stations, 


consulting enterprises, mass-mailing fund-raising campaigns, and marketing’ 


schemes (UFW paraphernalia, Chavez mementos, and the like). Meanwhile, 
pensions and health funds are awash in cash, but precious few workers get any 
benefits. In a labor movement notorious for corruption: and shortchanging the 
membership, the United Farm Workers has secured a place on the union wall of 
infamy. . 

Miram Pawel does not claim that The Union of Their Dreams is a definitive 
account of the United Farm Workers. We do not get much insight into the 
formation of Chavez's personality and worldview. We do not learn enough about 
the history of the farm worker labor movement. Filipino workers played a key role 


here, and Chavez's complex relationship with them gets little attention, even ` 


though it could be argued that he usurped the nascent union they had built. The 
roles of clergy, Saul Alinsky, the AFL-CIO, the left-led unions, anti-communism, 
and much else do not get sufficient attention. | believe that when scholars really 
dig into all of this, they are going to find that there is more continuity in Chavez’s 
history and philosophy than previously understood, and that his conception of 
building a movement in a modern capitalist society was remarkably flawed. - 

‘But, as Pawel herself says, many more books will have to be written before the 
whole story has been told. Luckily for us, she has shown the way. This is the most 
honest book yet wntten about the UFW. For anyone interested in this iconic 
union, this is indispensable reading. - ' 
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For Howard., © S>. 
Marge Piercy. | a 

A light has gone out . a 

and we see and understand far less - 

of who and what we are aT ae 

of the task only begun 

in the space your life.carved out ` pds Bene 

for us to follow and lead on. : 


-In 1967 i -ini a vast militant sina? $ 
like a hundred others in which we: both. 
marched, spóke, were battéred byipolice 
we met. We agreed, we argued, * 
we shared meals, we wrestled, we' ised + 
an ongoing dialogue cherished: : >- . 
and now cut off. There is nothing = 


left to do but continue the work of ffreedom. 


POETRY 


eh oe TAL 


Marge Piercy a maipepiercy. a is ike Saber of seventeen ne nol eiii Sex Wars; 


seventeen volumes of poetry, most recently The Crooked Inheritance; a: memoir Sleeping with Cats; 
two nonfiction books; and a CD of her political poems, Louder, We Can’t Hear You-Yel. She has 
been an activist most of her life. She wrote this p poem ten days after Howard Zinn’ s death, January 


27,2010; and read it at Zinn’s memorial, i 


COMMENTARY 


Commentary from 
. Monthly Review 3 
Mav 2010, Vol.6Z, No.1 ` 
An Independent Socialist Magazine Founded in 1949 


Leo Hikers Editor, 1949-1968; Paul M. en Editor, | Pare: 
Harry Magdoff, Editor, 1969-2006 
Ellen Meiksins Wood, Former Editor, 1997-2000; 
Robert W. McChesney, Former Editor, 2000-2004 - 


John Bellamy Foster, Editor; Michael D. Yates, Associate Editor; 
Susie Day, Assistant Editor 
Yoshie Furuhashi, MRzine Editor 
website: http://www.mrzine.org; e-mail: mrzine@monthlyreview.org 


The more serious the problem of climate change becomes, the more 
revolutionary the change needed to address it—the more we can expect powerful 
economic and social interests to deny the seriousness of the problem: playing up 
scientific uncertainties that always exist, and casting doubt on climate science 
itself. The object of such a response is to manipulate public opinion so as to sow 
confusion and arrest any attempt to alter business as usual. 

In this space in the March 2010 issue of MR, we noted the controversy that 
arose as a result of the discovery of a single error in the Intergovermmental Panel 
on Climate Change’s Fourth Assessment Report: Climate Change 2007 (known 
as AR4). The report as a whole consisted of three volumes of nearly 1,000 | pages 
each. The regional chapter on Asia in AR4’s volume 2 mistakenly said in one 
lone paragraph, that the Himalayan glaciers could disappear as early as 2035. 


oy 


This. isolated error (one wrong number in a massive report), although publicly — 


acknowledged recently by the IPCC itself, hardly casts doubts on the entire AR4 


(the section of the report devoted to glaciers contained no stich mistake). The fact ` 


remains that glaciers in the Himalayas and elsewhere are melting rapidly, and the 
effects are likely to be catastrophic this century. 

‘Nonetheless, the climate denial community immediately labeled this 
“glaciergate,” and took it as a sign that the IPCC was inept and vulnerable to 
attack. Since then there has been one claim after another of supposed errors by the 
IPCC: labeled “Africagate,” “Amazongate,” “Seagate,” etc. The main attacks 
have centered on the findings of the IPCC’s Working Group II, which cames out 
assessments by social scientists, ecologists, etc., who are responsible, not for the 
underlying climate science, but for determining specific climate impacts on 
ecosystems and society (a much more difficult problem). As explained by the 
climate scientists at RealClimate.org in a February 201G report, “IPCC Errors: 
Facts and Spin,” the leading media figure in advancing such criticisms of the 
IPCC has been Jonathan Leake, ‘science and environment editor for the Sunday 
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Times of London (a Murdoch paper). ` 
Despite the proliferation of alleged “gates,” the .climate scientists at . 
RealClimate observe: “As far as we're aware, $0 far only one—or at most two— 
legitimate errors have been found in AR4.” The second “error” ‘did not have to | 
do with the IPPC. itself, but was carried over. from a mistake in a Dutch- 
government report on the amount of the Netherlands below sea level, and was 
unrelated to the underlying science on climate change. . 

The other “errors” pointed to by critics and hyped by = media are all 
nonexistent, except in the minds of their proponents. Take for example, African 
crop yields. The AR4 said that yield losses from rain-fed agriculture in some 
countries in Africa could be as much as 50. percent by 2020. Jonathan Leake 
labeled: this “Afnicagate,” mainly on the grounds that the source used by the 
IPCC was not a ‘peer-reviewed study but a report by Moroccan climate expert 
Professor Ali Agoumi, written for the International Institute..for Sustainable 
Development and the Climate Change Knowledge Network. Leake and others 
_ suggest that the IPCC. report should be based entirely on peer-reviewed scientific 

articles and should not cite so-called “gray literature,” i.e. government reports, 
research reports of organizations, etc. This is, however, impossible since much 
indispensable research and knowledge is contained. only in such sources (for 
‘example government data). Close reading of the IPCC statement on Afmcan crop 
yields indicates that it is treated in’a balanced way, as part of variable outcomes, 
taking into consideration possible mitigating factors. There is no question that the 
IPCC statement itself, especially if read in context, is factually correct, as 
numerous scientists engaged in research in this area have indicated. 

Leake and climate change denialist Richard North, a contributor to the 
Telegraph (London), have also pointed to: what they call ““Amazongate.” AR4 
stated: “Up to 40% of the Amazonian forests could react drastically to even a 
slight reduction in precipitation; this means that the tropical vegetation, hydrology 
and climate system in South America: could change very rapidly-to another steady 
state, not necessarily producing gradual changes between the current and future 
situation.” Again the critics charge that this statement ‘relies ‘on gray literature, in 
this case a World Wildlife Fund report (which used an article in Nature .by 
_ Nepstad, et al. as its source). No factual error appeared in the IPCC report here. 
- Indeed, Daniel Nepstad, who is the senior scientist at Woods Hole Research 
-` Center, has issued a response indicating that “the IPCC statement on the 

azon was correct” in its presentation of scientific findings, but-that some of the 
specific peer-reviewed studies that might have been provided i in support of the 
IPCC statement in question were unfortunately not cited in AR4. (“Senior 
‘Scientist. Daniel Nepstad Endorses the Correctness of the IPCC’s (AR4) 
~ Statement on Amazon Forest Susceptibility to Rainfall Reduction,” Woods Hole 
Research Center, http://whrc.org, February 2010.) 

The focus on a few cherry-picked, relatively trivial errors, all but.one of which 
were not IPCC errors at all, in relation to a report of this magnitude, and their 
magnification into successive scandals or “gates,” is clearly aca by denialisis’ 
in general to pul climate scientists on the defensive. The goal is to distract ; 
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attention from the real weakness of the IPCC report: the fact that since it is based 
on a conservative-leaning, often overly cautious scientific consensus, and does not 
include the latest scientific data, which shows that climate change is accelerating, 
the report actually understates the climate change proktlem. Hence, the real 
discussion among experts over the last few years, since AR4 appeared, has 
focused on the IPCC’s underestimation, rather than overestimation, of the dangers 
of climate change in areas as significant as the melting of sea ice and sea level rise. 
Added to this are growing concerns about the relations between climate change 
and its “evil twin,” ocean acidification. 

The dangers of climate change and of the planetary ecological crisis as a whole 
are too great to be rationally denied. The focus at this point needs to be on what 
society should do about it. Recent attempts to address this problem are to be 
found in the January, February, and March issues of MR, as well as in John 
Bellamy Foster's The Ecological Revolution (Monthly Review Press, 2009). We 
were pleased to see that a review of this book by Ted Benton appeared in 
MarxAndPhilosophy (March 6, 2010), http://marxandphilosophy.org. He 
stated: “This book is a major achievement. It combines enormous breadth of 
scholarship with consummate theoretical integration to produce a powerful 
political argument. It should be required reading for anyore who cares about the 
future of humanity and the planet—that is everyone!” (Benton is one of the 
foremost ecological thinkers of the Bntish New Left, auther of Natural Relations 


and numerous other works.) 


We are sad to report the death on February 28 in Northampton, 
Massachusetts of Lawrence Dana Pinkham, aged 83. Pinkham was a longtime 
professor of journalism at Columbia and at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, as well as a strong supporter of Monthly Review. Pinkham grew up in a 
working-class family in Bangor, Maine in the Great Depression. A graduate of 
the Columbia University Graduate School of Journalism, he worked for a number 
of years as a reporter for the Providence Journal, the Wall Street Journal, and the 
UPI, pnor to joining the Columbia journalism faculty in 1956, where he 
remained for sixteen years. He served on the editonal advisory board of the 
Columbia Journalism Review, was an editorial advisor for the PBS “Frontline” 
series, and sat on the board of directors of WBALFM in New York. Pinkham, 
along with other Columbia faculty members, supported the student demonstrations 
against the Vietnam War at Columbia in 1968. These events and related conflicts 
with the administration led him to resign as director of the journalism school’s 


broadcasting program and to take a position at the University of Massachusetts in . 


1972. Dunng his nineteen years at UMass, Pinkham div:ded his time between 
Amherst and Asia, beginning with a visit to the Graduate Institute of Journalism 
at the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences in 1979. He also helped to develop 


the Asian College of Journalism in Chennai, India. He was unswerving in his 


commitment to social justice and international solidarity, and put these principles ` 


into practice in everything he did. 
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-_ 


Hunger, Dispossession and the Quest for 


Justice | 

In 1876, Lord Lytton, who was,then Viceroy, of India, decided to arrange a 
massive celebration in Delhi to mark the accession of. Queen Victoria as the 
Kaiser-i-Hind, Empress of: India. The feasting, with all rajas & maharajas in 
attendance, went on for a week, and has been described by one historian as the 
biggest party in the history of mankind. But 1876 was also the third year of an El 
Nino drought. Grain prices had reached unprecedented levels. 

Grain traders took advantage of recent technological advances—the railways, 
which allowed rapid transport of large quantities of grain, and the telegraph, 
which allowed traders to have accurate knowledge of grain prices in distant places; 
and instead of selling their grain stocks inthe local markets, used these stocks for 
profiteering. Buckingham, after whom the canal in Chennai is named, who was 
then the governor, wanted to forcibly release the grain stocks in the local market, 
but Lytton, a follower of the Reverend Thomas Malthus, forbade him from doing 
so. During the one week of Lytton’s festivities, a hundred thousand people died of 
hunger on the streets of Chennai. Dr Ida Scudder of Vellore, , then a young ‘girl 
of six, tried to feed some bread to some starving children, but recorded later that 
they were too weak to eat what she gave them. 

Coming to the present, in the last six years, globally, more children have died 
of malnutrition and easily preventable illnesses than the number of adults who 
were killed in the six year of the Second World War. Every three seconds another — 
child dies from malnutrition and preventable diseases. In that three seconds, 
globally,!20,000 dollars are spent on arms and a militarization that specifically 
targets civilian populations asserting their rights to equity, and protesting against 
inequity. 

Inequity is a not a subtle phenomenon. Yet it is only if we have a standpoint 
that validates political commitment to equity that we see its manifestations and ` 
linkages. While it is true that there are none so blind as those who will not see, for 
those who wish to do so, inequity is a major feature of the global political 
architecture. As young journalists, it would be good to remember that Inequity is 
not a default option, and keeping inequity in place requires diligent and sustained 
international effort, supplemented where necessary by military intervention. The 
state of Chhattisgarh from where ] come presents a ne example of this. 


Hunger 
Looking at the overall situation in India, I would like to follow Virchow’s 
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dictum that politics is medicine writ large, and’ read my politics off the bodies of 
our patents. For the purposes of this address, | have treated Hunger as a 
surrogate for Inequity. The National Nutrition Monitorning Bureau (NNMB) 
tells us that over 33% of the adult population of India has a BMI of. less than 
18.5, and can be considered as suffering from chronic undernutrition. [f we 
disaggregate the data, we find that over 50% ‘of the scheduled tribes, and over 
60% of the scheduled castes have a BMI below 18.5. The total population of 
Orissa has more than 40% below 18.5. The population of Maharashtra, which is 
considered to be a relatively “developed” state with a high per capita GNP, has 
33% below 18.5. We in Rupantar have carried out censuses in tribal villages in 
which over 70% of the adults had a BMI below 18.5. All this is, of course, in 
addition to the mundane reality, to which we have become inured, of 43% of 
children under 5 being malnourished by weight for age criteria. Reporting on the 

Mumbai Cohort study, Pednekar found increased mortality in all underweight 
categories. The WHO says that any community with more than 40%. of its > 
members with a BMI below 18.5 may be regarded as being in a state of famine. _ 
By this criterion there are various subsets of the population of India—the 
scheduled tribes, scheduled castes, the population of Onssa—which may be 
regarded as being permanently in a state of famine. But there is more good news 
to follow. Utsa Patnaik, a senior professor of economics at JNU, tells us that there 
has been a major decline in cereal consumption since 1991, in India—that is, 
since the onset of globalization. In 1991, an average family of five consumed 
around 880 kg of cereals in a year. By 2005, this had declined to around 770 
kg., a decline of 110 kg. In fact, at the higher end of the scale cereal 
consumption—direct & indirect i.e as meat—had increased, so the decline at the 
lower end of the scale was actually much greater. So not only do we have a 
chronic famine, but it’s geting worse. 


Dispossesion: the situation in Chhattisgarh 

It is precisely this section of the population, that walks through time with 
famine by its side, that is today the principal target of a widespread policy of the 
expropnation of natural and common property resources, in a concerted and often 
militarized programme run by the state. The adivasis of central India, living in 
extreme poverty, nevertheless survived through their access to common property 
resources—the forests, the rivers, and land—-all of which are now under a 
renewed threat of sequestration and privatization as global finance capital embarks 
on its latest phase of expansion. 

The doctrine of eminent domain vests ultimate ownership of all land and 
natural resources in the state. Under cover of emment domain, vast tracts of land, 
forest and water reserves are being handed over to the Indian affiliates of 
international finance capita]. In many ways, the history of ‘development’ projects 
in many parts of the Indian republic are illustrative of the way in which the 
doctnne of Eminent Domain,( which was hotly debated at the sessions of the 
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Constituent Assembly, and finally not included in the final: draft that was 
adopted) has been applied to ensure for a so called public interest mayor: havoc 
and displacement in the lives of many of the poorest citizens living at subsistence 
levels. 

The aay of Chhatisgarh, and of Bastar is éeianountled ‘by its sdb tess of 
resources. One-fifth of the country’s iron ore—about 2336 million tones averaging 
68% punity is found in the Dantewada, Kanker, Rajnandgaon, Bastar and Durg 
districts The Bastar region is one of the richest in mineral resources—not only in 
iron ore, but also perhaps a host of other unexplored minerals including limestone, 
bauxite, and even diamond and uranium.: When Ajit Jogi became the first Chief 
Minister of the nascent state of Chhattisgarh, he said that in the new state, we had 
the poorest people inhabiting the nchest land. Since much of this ‘nich land’ was 
- covered by forest and was difficult to reach in earlier times there was not much 
effort to access these niches, and hence not much ‘challenge to the control exercised 
by the poor people over the rich lands. With increasing industrial and economic 
development, especially under the ‘impact of globalization, which is the current 
avatar of actually existing colonialism, the hold exercised by the poor people over 
their resources came increasingly under challenge. 

Once the nature ‘and scope of the enormous airal weka in the form of 
forest and mineral wealth, deposited and secure in the forest areas of Chhattisgarh 
became clear, it became imperative for the Indian state to assert its sovereignty 
over these areas, that had hitherto remained relatively unclaimed by. the state 
under the law of Eminent Domain; the principle ‘that, in the final analysis, the 
state had a pre eminent night to all land. In its turn, the Indian state could stand 
guarantor for the secure sequestration of these resources in the hands of the Indian | 
affiliates of international finance capital, such as, in recent. years, the TATAs, 
Essar, Lafarge; Holcim, and other industrial houses. Land acquired from 
ordinary people was to be handed over to the industrial houses, gram sabha 
related procedures were faked, in an attempt to Justify the transfer by the letter, if 
not the spinit of the existing Laws. - 

However, what became fairly clear fairly soon, was that this process of the 
assertion of the state's decisive night was going to be a rough nde. Land 
acquisition for Essar and ‘Tata was resisted in several places in South Bastar. 
While land acquisition took place literally at gunpoint in the Bhansi area, several 
village assemblies (gram sabhas) in th Lohandiguda area are still refusing to sign 
away their land for the proposed Steel Plant of the TATAs. 

Even as the state has forcibly controlled the resistance at several places, the 
sense of outrage and popular protest has proved difficult to curb. Bastar has a 
long history of popular resistance to oppression; its ways of defining and asserting 
property rights are also different from those prevalent in mainstream governance. It 
also has not helped that, with a few honourable exceptions, the personnel 
articulating the agency of state power have almost uniformly possessed a colonial 
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mindset. Under these circumstances, one consequence has been that in. 


‘conjunction with a pervasive failure of governance, characterized by massive levels 
of corruption, as well as abysmal levels of ‘development’, there has been a 
tendency on the part of the enforcement agencies to be quick on the draw. Long 
before the state government embarked on its current mission to rid Bastar of the 
‘Maoist menace’, Praveer Chandra Bhanj Deo, the charismatic ruler of 
Bastar,who refused to tim his sails to the winds blowing from the capital of 
Madhya Pradesh, was killed in an ‘unfortunate incident’ during the Chief 
Ministership of DP Mishra. The Salwa Judum is being characterized by the 
government of Chattisgarh as well by its media bandwagon as a ‘spontaneous 
adivasi response to naxalite oppression’. 


It therefore becomes necessary to appreciate that popular resistance to oe 


control and efforts to articulate eminent Domain- has a history in Bastar, that has a 
far greater spread, in terms of duration, geographical extent, as well as political 
and institutional identity than the current operational entity known as-the CPI 
(Maoist), although the latter is undoubtedly a major political entity in the region. 
The CPI, for instance, is a politcal entity with a long history of struggle on the 
trade union, peasant, adivasi, women’s and student fronts, apart from its 
parliamentary and electoral identity. In Chhattisgarh, the term ‘Maoist’ has 
become a catch-all attribution that includes anyone whose activities the state finds 
inimical ta its current interests, including self confessed Gandhians like-Himanshu 
Kumar of the Vanvasi Chena Ashram, Human Rights groups like the PUCL, 
and pesky PIL wielding academics. The believers in armed overthrow of the state 
have been only one stream out of many in the resistance to state policies—it is the 
systematic dispossession of the people that has polarized the situation beyond 
immediate rectification. 

Based upon carefully differentiated positions they have gone on to repeatedly 
indict the widespread and pervasive violence that the state has deployed over 
widespread areas in this region. Careful reports have been prepared with regard to 
specific incidents of state violence such as encounter deaths, kidnappings, rape, 
arson, and custodial maltreatment. Investigations have been conducted and reports 
have been prepared with respect to starvation deaths, dysentery epidemics, lack of 
drinking water, and other basic needs. It is the state response that has been 
singularly undifferentiated. Today, in the months since the launching of operation 
Green Hunt, Bastar is a war zone, its people dispossessed and scattered, women 
subjected to brutal rape, violent (and tragic) military encounters shake the 
foundations of whatever normalcy remains. One is reminded of what Prashant 
Bhushan said on an earlier occasion. 

“Those who are going to become ‘homeless and uprooted in this race of so- 
called development, they will also be finally forced to accept the bitter truth that 
they cannot stop the loot of their lands and-resaurces by any democratic and non- 
violent means. This is a dangerous situation. Even a combative organization like 
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“Narmada Bachao Andolan”, which included a large number of educated 
persons, has accepted the bitter truth that is no administrative or legal means of 
preventing the loot of resources.: Now it is only through unity and by force that 
these plunderers can be stopped. That is the reason why today, in Kalingnagar, 
Nandigram etc. there is a situation of “do or die”. All these struggles are proving 
to be landmarks in stopping the loot. The people of these areas have firmly 
resolved that come what may, they will not let any government officer set foot on 
their land.-In these circumstances if the government uses force, violence may 
erupt.” 

There is a question that I would. like to raise before this assembly, and that is 
the issue of genocide. Most people think that genocide has to do only with large | 
scale direct killing, but the declaration of the Convention on the Prevention of 
Genocide—-which was issued on 9th Dec 1948, one day before the Universal 
- Declaration of Human Rights—tells us clearly that in addition:to killing, the 
creation of ‘physically and mentally hazardous conditions which could put the 
survival of particular communities at risk” would also come within the ambit of 
genocide. Evidence that what is happening in central India is tantamount to 
genocide on a massive scale stares us in the face. What is shocking is the inability 
of large sections of our leadership to read the writing on the wall. 


The inability to interpret evidence: example from health policy 
‘The inability to interpret evidence that is crying.out to be recognized, and the 
tendency to lapse into facile and convenient formulae for resolution is a curse that 
plagues many professions. I would like to give.an example from my own, with 
regard to the formulation of the national Policy for the control of tuberculosis. In a 
country where 33% of the adult population have a BMI below 18.5, and which 
also has 1/6 of the world’s population and 1/3 of the total global burden of 
tuberculosis, one would think that the bidirectional association between 
malnutrition and tuberculosis would be the focus of intense study. This is not the 
case. India is the single largest contributor to the global burden of morbidity, 
mortality and drug resistance in tuberculosis. An estimated 8.5 million Indians 
suffer from tuberculosis. There is an annual incidence of 87,000 ‘cases of 
multidrug resistant tuberculosis, and an estimated annual mortality of 370, 000 
persons. 
And yet, a recent WHO-based systematic review study which established a 
consistent log-linear relationship between tuberculosis incidence and BMI was 
unable to include a single Indian study. Similarly, a Cochrane systematic review of 
randomized control tnals of nutritional supplements for people being treated for 
active tuberculosis did not include a single Indian. study in its ambit. But I would 
like to draw your attention to two studies that do not figure in either review—the 
first with pride, and the second with shame. 
The first study has been formed by my colleagues at the Jan Swasthya Sahyog 
(People’s Health Support Group), a ‘nonprofit voluntary organization, which runs 
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a community health program in 53 forest related villages in central India. They 
have reported an as yet unpublished study on the nutritional status of 975 patients 
with pulmonary tuberculosis—the largest such study to emerge from India. They 
' report that patients with active pulmonary tuberculosis in rural central India, were 
found to have macronutrient malnutrition Le. starvation, almost as a universal 
association, with less that 5% having weights in the normal range. 

Certain groups like scheduled tribes and women fared worst, with life 
threatening levels of under-nutrition. There was evidence of long- standing under 
nutrition with low height for age (stunting) in the majonity of patients. The report 
goes on to conclude, “This report is a stark illustration of the adverse synergy of 
the epidemics of under nutntion and tuberculosis. The consequences are extensive 
disease on the one hand and severe wasting on the other, both of which can cause 
mortality independently and in concert. The need to address the nutritional needs 
of poor patients with tuberculosis is an urgent imperative on scientific, ethical and 
humanitarian grounds”. 

However, the fundamental architecture of the National Tuberculosis 
programme, formulated in 1962, was based on a specific repudiation of this 
“urgent imperative.” This fundamental architecture has been preserved into the 
present programme, hence this is a current problem. What was the evidence on 
which this repudiation was premissed? This brings us to the second study that I 
had mentioned, published in the Bulletin of the World Health Organisation in 
1961.The recent Cochrane review of the effect of nutritional supplements in 
people being treated for active tuberculosis excluded this paper from their review 
as “the groups were not randomized to different dietary interventions.” [his study 


was carried out at the Madras Chemotherapy Centre in Guindy. I would like to 


- read out to you the summary of findings of this study. 

‘A study has been undertaken on the diet of 157 patients with a 
tuberculsos admitted to a controlled comparison of treatment with isoniazid plus 
PAS for a year at home with the same treatment in sanatorium. [he patients have 
been drawn from a poverty-stricken secton of the community living in 
overcrowded conditions in Madras City. A comparison has ‘been made of the 


dietary status of the home and the sanatorium patients before and during ` 


treatment, and the role of the diet in the attainment of bacteriological quiescence 
of the tuberculous disease has been evaluated. 

Before treatment the patients in both series had poor and similar diets. During 
the early months of treatment, the dietary intake of the patients in both series 
increased. However, the sanatorium patients received a clearly superior diet 
through the year in terms of total calories, fats, total and animal proteins, 
phosphorus and several of the vitamins. The home patients were physically more 
active during treatment than the sanatorium patients, further the accentuating the 
dietary disadvantage of the home series. 

The home patients gained cn the average 10.8 Ib in weight over the 12-month 
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period, as compared with 19.8 Ib for the sanatorium ‘patients. This greater weight 
gain among the sanatorium patients .was .not, however, indicative of superior 
clinical results. The response to treatment (as measured by the radiographic and 
bacteriological progress) was not directly associated with the level of dietary intake 
of any of the food factors, either i in the patients treated at home or in those treated 
in sanatonum. 

It may be ‘concluded that. none Sol the diay haion studied appears to have 
influenced the attainment of quiescent disease among tuberculous patients treated 
with an effective combination of antimicrobial drugs for'a period of one year. The 
successful initial treatment of patients at home is therefore possible even if the 
levels of dietary intake are low.’ 

The fact that such a poor study could play such a critical role in determining 
tae architecture of a program of such enormous importance shows how the politics 
cf callousness takes precedence over evidence in such matters. 


_ The Scientific community and Bhopal 

A similar refusal to take a stand on what was correct cand $0 patently obvious 
characterized the response of the official scientific community in India to the 
Bhopal gas disaster: Twenty five years ago, on the night of 2-3 December an 
industrial accident of massive proportions spewed a huge cloud of methyl 
isocyanate gas into the.atmosphere of Bhopal, the capital of Madhya Pradesh. In 
the next 72 hours, 8 thousand people died of the effects of the gas, .and 
innumerable people were blinded, developed major pulmonary disorder, major 
psychiatne disorder, abnormal pregnancy outcomes, and a whole host of other 
azute and chronic morbidity. 

The ground water of the factory bami EE E with harmful chemicals, 
which then leached into the soil and contaminated the water table. This is not the 
forum to detail all the harm that Union Carbide caused to the people of Bhopal. 
What I wish to draw your attention to is the role that evidence and scientific 
information—and the people responsible for dealing with this information— 
played over the last twenty five years. 

Neither the Union Carbide corporation, nor thee successor, the Dow 
Chemical Company, have ever acknowledged the nature. of the chemical that 
spewed out of their factory. Nor did they ever.specify the specific antidote-sodium 
thiosulphate—that would have made a major difference in the treatment outcomes 
o7 a large number of gas affected people if it-had been used in time. Strangest of 
all was the posture adopted by the ICMR. In one of. Arthur Conan Doyle's 
Sherlock Holmes stories, Holmes says to Watson, | 1 would like to draw your 
attention to the curious incident of the dog in the night time.” Watson says, “But 
tte dog did nothing in the night time.” “That” said. Holmes, “was the.curious 
ircident”. 

The ICMR initiated A like 34 ea idei in Bhopal: As far as 1 


know, none of these studies was cared -through to completion. They were, 
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instead, shut down in batches, and finally in 1994—10 years after the incident, 
the last two remaining studies were terminated by executive fiat, and the entire 
body of data was quarantined indefinitely. At that time, there were 18 fresh 
proposals that had been fully approved, but these proposals were also terminated. 

_ The ground water in the area of the accident has been heavily contaminated, 
but the Government has consistently refused to admit this. Finally, now, the 
Centre for Science and Environment in Delhi—an independent NGO with a 
formidable reputation—has come forward to test the water. Their report showed 
the ground water to be heavily contaminated with highly toxic chemicals. 


The quest for Justice : 

The’ Directive Principles of State Policy enshrined in our constitution are 
asserted to be “fundamental in the governance of the country,” The Directive 
Principles clearly mandate that all exercise of state power should be for the 
reduction of inequity and the promotion of equity. 

Article 37 of the Constitution declares that the DPSP “shall not be 
enforceable by any court, but the principles therein laid down are nevertheless 
fundamental in the governance of the country and it shall be the duty of the state 
to apply these principles in making laws.” Viewed in this context, recent trends in 
the exercise of state power very clearly violate this mandate, and have actually 
_ resulted in increasing inequities in important areas such as livelihood, education 
and health. | 

According to Dr B D Sharma, formerly Commissioner for Scheduled Case 
and Tribes, the fifth schedule is like a constitution within the: constitution . It 
empowers the Governor to intervene in governance on behalf of the interests of 
tribal people, but we note to our great surprise that there is not a single instance 
when the Governor of any single state has so intervened. Once again when we 
look at the operationalization of PESA, we find that the entire issue of peoples’ 
sovereignty enshrined therein has been sidestepped in practice. Development in 
the tribal areas is not only a matter of building roads, buildings and infrastructure. 
Rather, it is all about the operationalization of equity, social justice, and the 
establishment of a genuine peoples’ sovereignity. Everyone today talks of 
PEACE. Peace cannot mean an acquiescence in an exploitative and unjust social 
order. À genuine peace can only be‘the result of a movement for equity. and 
justice. At the beginning of this discussion we considered the essentially political 
and ethical nature of the concept of equity. In the course of our discussion, I have 
tried to examine the ways in which evidence influences—or does not influence— 
the praxis of equity. Evidence is of course, central to the scientific enterprise. A 
commitment to evidence ‘is what took Galileo to jail, and a commitment to 
evidence is what caused Giordano Bruno to be burnt at the stake. Evidence is 
what democratizes the generation of knowledge: without it, all we have is esoteric 
bodies of dogma, to be passed on from feudal mentor to feudal apprentice. 

Equity is a political concept, and an ethical one. Political questions cannot be 
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rephrased in terms of informatics or evidence, although once these questions 
are adequately formulated, evidence can. be used to settle the question one 
way or the other. The ethical dimension of questions regarding equity means 
that the answers contain an inbuilt imperative to moral action. As Amartya 
Sen says in his latest book, “The Idea of Justice,” “Proclamations of human 
rights, even though stated in the form of recognizing the existence of things 
that are called human rights, are really strong ethical pronouncements as to 
what should be done. They demand acknowledgement of imperatives and 
indicate that something needs to be done for the realization of these 
recognized freedoms that are identified through these rights.” 

One of the ironies that confront the witness dealing with ‘evidence’ is 
that one has to appeal for appropriate interventions to the very forces that 
are at such violent odds with poorest sections of the population. For the 
student of evidence based policy, this situation raises some challenging 
problems. One is that in any study of an intervention one ethical assumption 
is that the intervention is carried out by someone who comes to the table with 
clean hands: whose bona fides are beyond question. In India today, as in 
many other places across the world, this is an assumption that is no longer 
tenable. Cynicism and disengagement may be one response to this situation, 
but, I do not believe that this is the only tenable response. As young 
journalists at the beginning of new careers, the challenge is upon us to 
acknowledge the imperatives and recognize that ‘something needs to be 
done’. We need to ask ourselves on this very important day in our lives 
whether we are up to accepting this challenge and putting in the response 
that it demands. 


QY 


It seems to be correct to begin with the real and the concrete, with the 
real precondition, thus to begin, in economics, with e.g. the population, 
which is the foundation and the subject of the entire social act of production. 
However, on closer examination this proves false. The population is an 
abstraction if I leave out, for example, the classes of which it is composed. ... 
if I were to begin with the population, this would be a chaotic conception of 
the whole, and I would then, by means of further determination, move 
analytically towards ever more simple concepts, from the imagined concrete 
towards ever thinner abstractions until I had arrived at the simplest 
determinations. From there the journey would have to be retraced until I had 
finally arrived at the population again, but this time not as the chaotic 
conception of a whole, but as a rich totality of many determinations and 
relations. 


Marx, The Grundrisse (1857) 
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We have previously noted that the short "Reflections" of Fidel Castro 
are an. unprecedented benefit of the times in which we live. Two or 
three times a month those with internet access can read the thoughts 
on current events of a foremost anti-imperialist leader of the. last 
half century; often within a day or two after something of importance 
takes place. These uncensored remarks, stripped of the diplomatic 
indirection required of active Statesmen, display a wise and humane 
mind. The following Reflection, written the day after the murderous 
piratical Israeli raid on the ships seeking to bring humanitarian 
assistance to Gaza, we believe is well worth your attention, 


THE EMPIRE AND THE WAR . 

Two days ago, | said in a few words that imperialism was unable to 
solve the extremely serious problem of drug abuse, which has become a 
scourge for the people all over the world. Today, I wish to deal with 
another issue that I consider of major significance. 

The current danger that the United States attacks North Korea, 
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‘Capitalism, the Absurd System 
A View from the United States 


Robert W. MCChesney and John Bellamy Foster 


Main Entry: cap‘rtal-ism 
Pronunciation: \ka-po-te-liz-am, kap-to-. British alo kə- pi-ta-\ 
Function: noun % 
Date: 1877 
I: an economic, political and social system based on private ARAE A at 
property, business and industry, and directed towards making the greatest 
possible profits for successful organizations and people. 

Main Entry: ab-surd 
Pronunciation: \ab-sard, -zard\ 
Function: adjective . 
Etymology: Middle French absurde, from Latin absurdus, from ab- + surdus 
deaf, stupid 
Date: 1557 
l: ridiculously ‘unreasonable, unsound, or incongruous <an absurd 
argument > 
2: having no rational or orderly relationship to human life: meaningless <an 
absurd universe>; also: lacking order or value <an absurd existence >’ 


A few years ago, in a class one of us taught, a discussion arose about how 
capitalism works as a system in which the need for the few to maximize profit 
drives the entire political-economic structure. The students appeared to grasp how 
the capital accumulation process has a strong effect, often negative, on the course 
of a society's development. The discussion then turned to Salvador Allende’s 
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Chile of the early 1970s, where the goal was to develop a socialist political 
economy. “Knowing what you do about how capitalism functions,” the students 
were asked, “what would a socialist system look like?” They were unusually quiet. 
Finally, one of them blurted out: “I don’t know how.it could work. I guess the 
government would have to kill everybody.” 

. The question of how a socialist society would operate eid a horrible, 
dystopian image in this student’s mind. Such libertarian fears of a totalitarian state 
imposing socialism by force, even to the point of annihilation, on an unwilling 
people, who are presumed to be capitalist by nature, are all too common. This 
brings to mind Fredric Jameson’s comment: “Someone once said that it is easier 
[for most people in today’s society] to imagine the end of the world than to 
imagine the end of capitalism. ”? 

Perhaps nothing points so clearly to the alienated nature ear politics 1 in the 
present day United States as the fact that capitalism, the economic system that 
drives the society, is effectively off-limits to critical review or’ discussion. To the 
extent that capitalism is mentioned by politicians or pundits, it is regarded in.. 
hushed tones of reverence for the genius of the market, its unquestioned efficiency, 
and its providential authority. One might quibble with a corrupt and greedy CEO 
or a regrettable loss of jobs, but the superiority and necessity of capitalism—or, 
more likely, its euphemism, thé so-called “free market system’”—1is simply beyond 
debate or even consideration. There are, of course, those who believe that the 
system needs more regulation and that there is room for all sorts of fine-tuning. 
Nevertheless, there is no questioning of the basics. 

This prohibition on critically assessing capitalism begins in the economics 
departments and business schools of our universities where, with but a few 
exceptions, it is easier to find an advocate of the immediate colonization of Mars 
than it is to find a scholar engaged in genuine radical criticism of capitalism. This 
cnitical dearth extends to our news media, which have a documented track record 
of promoting the profit system, and a keen distaste for those that advocate radical 
change. It reaches all of us in one form or another. Anyone who wishes to. 
participate in civic life quickly grasps that being tagged as anti-free market (or 
socialist) is a near-certain way to guarantee one’s status as a political outcast. To 
criticize the system is to criticize the nation and “democracy.” 

This is a dream world for those atop the system. Such ideological dominance 
is worth more than a standing army of a million troops to those’ wishing to 
maintain their positions of power and pnvilege. But the illegitimacy of addressing 
the nature and logic of .capitalism handcuffs almost everyone else. As long as 
sehous treatment of capitalism, the ‘dominant social system, remains off-limits, 
social science itself is deeply compromised. 

“The failure of a society so marked in.myriad ways by capitalism to confront 
this central reality can only be seen as a great evasion. It is the refusal to engage in | 
meaningful self-criticism, to seek self-knowledge. Americans are like the proverbial 
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fish unaware of the water that surrounds and permeates their existence. 

Of course, much of this lack of awareness of the central political-economic 
realities of today’s society is a product of market mystification, which cloaks 
-cepitalist property relations, and which constitutes the system’s primary advantage - 
over all previous systems of social repression. In John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of 
Wrath, an enraged Okie tenant farmer, a victim of the Dust Bowl and the Great 
Lepression, wants to know, as he is being removed from his farm by the bank, 
whom he can shoot. The tractor driver who comes to demolish his house says it 
would do no good for the farmer to shoot him, since he’s just an ordinary working 
stiff doing his job and would be quickly replaced by another. When the farmer 
counters that he will then shoot the person who gave the order, the tractor driver 
replies that this too’ would be useless, since that individual is simply a bank 
employee. “Well, there’s a president of the bank,” continues the farmer. “There’s 
a board of directors. I'll fill up the magazine of the rifle and go into the bank.” 


The driver said, “Fellow was telling me the bank ‘gets orders from the East. 
-- ‘The orders were, ‘Make the land show profit or we'll close up.’” 


“But. where does it stop? Who can we shoot? | don't t aim to starve to death 
before I kill the man that’s starving me.” 


“I don’t know. Maybe there’s nobody to shoot. Maybe the thing isn't men at 
all. Maybe, like you said, the property’s doing it. Anyway I told you my 
orders.” 


“I got to figure,” the tenant said. “We all got to figure. There’s some way to stop 
this. It’s not like lightning or earthquakes. We've got a bad thing made by men, 
and by God that’s something we can change.” The tenant sat in his doorway, 
and the driver thundered his engine and started off.... The iron guard rail bit 
into the house-comer, crumbled the wall, and wrenched the little house from its 
foundation so that it fell sideways crushed like a bug....The tractor cut a straight - 

_ line on, and the air and the ground vibrated with its thunder. The tenant man 
stared after it, his nfle in his hand. His wife was beside him, and the quiet 
children behind. And all of them stared after he tractor? 


The problem faced by Steinbeck’s hapless tenant farmer is, that ia seems to 
ke no individual or group of individuals who are ultimately responsible and 
accountable for the economic decisions that are harming people all over the 
country. It is a system “made by men,” and some are obviously gaining at the 
expense of others. The relation between the haves and the have-nots is clear, but 
the opacity of the market and the impersonality of it all nonetheless seem to 
constrain the possibility of active rebellion.‘ 

This opacity of the capitalist system and of the relations of class and power 
=- tat constitute it create the illusion of freedom, based on a seeming lack of direct 
coercion. Who really is the boss? Who is making the decisions? CEOs? 
Stockholders? Financial markets? 
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We come to believe that, as individuals, we are unconstrained in our day-to- 
-day activities, since we remain at liberty, except ‘when the state intrudes on our 
. lives. Everything around us seems to function via Adam Smith’s invisible hand. 

What we lose sight of is the reality of an alienated, commodified existence with its- 


JE innumerable chains forged by class and property relations. 


Behind the Veil of Money 

The question we should ask is: What is society actually like when the vel of 
money is removed, and the real face of power is seen? Is society, stripped of its 
ideological cover and reduced to nakedness, one of equality—where four hundred 
individuals in the United States (the Forbes 400) own almost as much wealth as 
the bottom half of the population (150 million people)?" Is this a rational society, 
when a tnilion dollars each year is spent on the U.S. military>® Can it be justified 
when the system, according to modern science, is pointing to mass extinction of 
the species, quite possibly humanity itself? 

Capitalism’s main economic claim to being an indispensable system is that it 
promotes economic growth, the benefits of which ostensibly trickle down to ther” 
vast majority. T oday, however, in the mature capitalist economies, economic ` 
growth has slowed to a crawl (though sufficient to threateh the environment). The 
gains of labor productivity flow upwards by myriad pumps, after which they are 
seldom allowed to trickle down. The result i is a deeply unequal society and 
generalized economic stagnation, associated with a dearth of effective demand— 
countered only in part by financial bubbles, which eventually burst with disastrous 
effects. In the past five decades, the U.S. economy has grown, but at slower and 
slower rates. The stagnation of the last ten years resembles nothing so much as the 
_ stagnation of the 1930s (ie., the Great Depression years). (See. Chart One). 
The same is trug to varying extents for all the other rich, ‘mature, capitalist 


. ` economies. 


This long-term dadan iS e with growing E inequality The 
economic surplus generated by society is amassed more and more at the top. 
~ Worker productivity is much greater than it was back in 1975; but very little of- 
this. increased wealth actually goes-to workers themselves. As Two demonstrates, 

. the wages of U.S. manufacturing workers have fallen rapidly during the last three 
-and a half decades as a share of value added in U. „S. manufacturing. The median l 
wage of all nonagricultural- workers has stagnated over the same period. 

In this Les Misérables economy, it is hardly surprising that the. genéral quality 
of life for most people has not improved—despite the continuing growth of overall 
social wealth and- the increase in human productive capacities. The Happy Planet 
Index, developed by the New Economics Foundation, examines. how “happy” a 
country is-—-as measured by a combination of life ‘expectancy and life ‘satisfaction ` 
“in relation to its ecological footprint. In the 2009 Happy Planet Index, the | 
- United States—the very model of mature. capitalism-—ranked a dismal 114 out of > 
- 143 included countries: 7 The * greed i 1s good, “shop ‘til you drop,” “whoever 
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Chart One: Average Annual Percentage Real U.S. GDP Growth, 
1930-2009 | 





Source: Bureau of Economic Analysis, National Income and Product Accounts, 
Percent Change from Preceding Period in Real Gross Domestic Product, Table 
LAT. . 





dies with the most toys wins” ethos that marks free market capitalism is not 
conducive to genuine human happiness. What it generates in ever-increasing 
.evels—-even among its more successful strata—is stress, heart disease, loneliness, 


` Jepression, and the waste of human potential. “This crippling of individuals L 


consider the worst evil of capitalism,” Albert Einstein wrote in “Why Socialism?” 
in volume |, number | of Monthly Review (May 1949). 

A lot of this damage to individuals has to do with our lack of concern for 
collective needs. The physical infrastructure of the United States—the built 
environment of our cities, roads, railroads, bridges, public water and electrical 
systems, parks, etc——is crumbling. The per capita ecological footpnnt of the- 
United States far exceeds what can be sustained at a global level, contributing to _ 
rapid degradation of the earth system. Public education throughout the country is 
in marked decline. Much of what we produce is nonessential, indeed waste, 
including wasted labor. The United States -has fully lived, up. to John Kenneth 
Galbraith’s observation half a century ago that modern U.S. oan generates ` 

“private wealth” and “public squalor.” 
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Chart Two: Wages as a Percentage of Value Added in U.S. 
Manufacturing 
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Source: Census. Bureau 2005 Annual Survey of Manufacturers, Sector 31: General 
Statistics, Statistics for all Manufacturing Establishments, 2005. 


Massive amounts of labor and resources go toward lethal military purposes, 
while an increasing amount of human labor and productive capacity lies idle. By 
virtually all accounts, economic stagnation will be the order of the day for at least a 
decade, maybe decades, to come. In March 2010, USA Today asked legendary = 
financier Warren Buffett, the second nchest individual in the United States: 
“What if...the U.S. economy goes into a prolonged period of stagnation and 
weakness, creating a Japanese-like lost decade or two?” Buffett answered: “As 
long as it isn’t a century, I’m OK.” 

Young Americans are entering an economy in which they have little or no 
creative or meaningful role to play. It is far truer today than when Paul Goodman 
wrote his 1960 classic, Growing Up Absurd, that there are “fewer jobs that are 
necessary and unquestionably useful; that require energy and draw on some of 
one’s best capacities; and that can be done keeping one’s honor and dignity.” 
Today even the most wasteful, alienating, and degrading jobs are difficult to get, | 
with growing unemployment, and even faster growing underemployment.’® 

We face the situation in the next generation of the continued development of 
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tremendous labor-saving technologies, many that are revolutionary in impact. Yet, 
instead of leading to a higher quality of life for all or most people, these new 
productive technologies will be deployed primanily to maximize the profits of those 
atop the: system. They will appear, in some respects, to be the enemy of the 
workers -and communities they help to displace. Likewise, in the coming 
-generation, large swaths of our countryside will likely be torn up and developed for 
tacky residential projects and gated communities, while a good part of our aties 
‘and inner-ring suburbs rot. All of this, we are told, is basically unavoidable, the 
pice we pay for having the privilege of living in a free society. 

No, it-isn’t. It is the price we pay for living in a capitalist society. It is a system 
in which. the “need” of the wealthy to make profit drives everything else, and it is 
increasingly leading to irrational and disastrous results. 


The Plutocratic System 

Boiled down, U.S. politics under today’s mature capitalism are not about the 
welfare of the demos (i.e., the people) as envisioned in classical notions of 
= democracy, but rather about which party can best deliver profitability to investors 
and corporations. There are continuing debates between those who simply want to ` 
slash labor costs, taxes, and regulations for the rich, and those who want to do 
some of that but also use some regulation and government spending to encourage 
Higher wages and demand-driven growth. Both sides, however, accept that making 
the economy profitable for the owning class is the sine qua non of successful 
edministration. Within these constraints, there are occasional important political 
fights and periodic bones to throw to the electorate. But, in times of economic 
stagnation, the bones get smaller and even disappear. What passes for genuine 
political debate often tends to be irrelevant gibberish and blatant manipulation on 
side issues, or inconsequential nitpicking on minutiae. The big stuff is off the 
table. The system is democratic in theory, plutocratic (rule by the nch) in content. 

The hollowness of democracy in today’s capitalism is evident in the blatant 
corruption of governance at all levels in the United States, and the non- 
accountability of all the major players. The corruption we are discussing is not 
about politicians getting inordinately great seats at the World Series, but the 
degeneration of the system and the dominance of a culture of greed that is now 
pervasive and institutionalized, contaminating all aspects of life. The manner in 
which, during the current Great Recession, the dominant institutions and investors 
were able to coalesce and demand hundreds of billions, even trillions, of dollars in 
public money as a blank check to the largest banks—and then shamelessly 
disperse multimillion-dollar bonuses to individuals at the apex of those very same 
corporations now on the public dole—was a striking reminder of the limits of self- 
government in our political economy. When the Masters of the Universe, as those 
atop the economic system have been called, need money, when they need bail- 
outs, when they need the full power of the state, there is no time for debate or 
inquiry or deliberation. There is no time for the setting of conditions. There is 
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only time to give them exactly what they want. Or else! Egged on by the news 
media, all responsible people fall in line or face ostracism. As for education and 
the social services that-mark the good society, well, they have to wait in line and 
hope something is left after the capitalist master is fed. In stagnant times, it is a * 
long wait. 

Marx’s work provides searing insights on how to understand a society that, at 
the surface, appears to be one thing but, at its deeper productive foundations, is 
something else. Marx argued that a core contradiction built into capitalism was 
between its ever-increasing socialization and enhancement of productivity, and its 
ongoing system of private appropriation of profit. In other words, one of the great 
virtues of capitalism, in comparison to the relatively stagnant societies that 
preceded it, is that it is constantly revolutionizing society's productive capacity and 
the social interconnections between people within production. But, at a certain 
point, private control over the economy comes into stark conflict with the vast 
productive capacities of social labor that have developed. These means of private 
control, the dominant class/property relations, become “so many fetters” on the 
further development of society, of human potential, of even the sustainability of ` 
human society. The fetters must therefore be “burst asunder,” to allow for new 
stages of human development." 


The Renewal of Socialism 

It ‘seems clear that this need for a “bursting asunder” is where the United 
States is now. Capitalism, viewed as a system of generalized commodity 
production motivated by the competitive pursuit of private gain without limits, and 
thus driven to the amassing of concentrated wealth, even at the expense of public 
welfare and environmental sustainability, is well past its productive era—dunng 
which it could make claims to some degree of rationality. We have reached “The 
End of Rational Capitalism.” It survives now on bubbles, bloated debt, military 
spending that borders on suicidal, and a deadening hypercommercialism. 

When we state that capitalism is off-limits to critical review and analysis, what 
we really mean is that socialism, as the only rational successor to capitalism, is off ~ 
limits. If there is no credible alternative to capitalism, then there is no more reason 
to discuss transcending capitalism than there would: be to debate the means of 
preventing lightning storms and earthquakes, as Steinbeck’s farmer observed. But. 
in fact we are talking about relations and things made by human beings, and these 
can be changed, and have been changed enormously over the course of human 
history. 

Since the dawn of class societies maybe five or six millennia ago, those in 
power have decried and demonized the ideas that threatened the status quo. 
Capitalism, as a specific form of class society, is no different. All prospective post- 
capitalist societies are NOCE as so barbaric as to be beyond legitimate 
consideration. 

No one today would say that socialism is inevitable. The odds indeed may be 
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heavily stacked against it. But we can say that it is necessary if our species is to 
have much of a future. The old socialist slogan “Socialism or Barbarism” made 
famous by Rosa Luxemburg, although meaningful in its time, may need now to be 
replaced with “Socialism or Exterminism.”™ Barbarism, it appears, is no longer 
tke greatest danger. Science tells us that, with a continuation of “business as 
usual,” extermination of humans as well as innumerable other species is the most 
p-obable result—and in an extremely short historical period. The absurd thing is 
that we can't seem to alter business as usual, even under these dire conditions. 
V/hy? Because business as usual is capitalism, which has made the world prey to 
its own self-expansion. As Steinbeck wrote in The Grapes of Wrath: “The bank— 
the monster has to have profits all the time. It can’t wait. It'll die....When the 
monster stops growing, it dies. It can’t stay one size.”'* All of this suggests that 
socialism, which offers the possibility of a more egalitarian, democratic, 
sustainable, and collective response to our problems, is a necessity on both social 
and environmental grounds if we expect to have a chance at a rational future—or 
indeed any long-term future at all. 

What is socialism? We cannot offer anything like a complete account here (the 
s:ory of socialism is a long one and is still in the making), but it begins with the 
idea that society's resources should be directed to serving the needs of people, not 
the profit dictates of the few. It is the socialization (democratization) of the 
economic sphere, and also the enlargement (de-privatization) of the political 
sphere. From that starting point, we are open-minded. There is a broad range of 
cptions, much to be debated, and enormous room for experimentation. There is a 
role for markets alongside democratic planning (for example, consumer markets), 
but not for a market society—that is, the Hayekian utopia of the self-regulating 
market, which becomes merely a disguise for the concentration of economic power 
end wealth. | 

The classical notion was that socialist movements would succeed, not in 
opposition to democracy, but as its champions. Among the contributions of the 
Soviet Union to our understanding of history is the confirmation of the fact that if 


` socialism is not grounded in popular power, it in effect annihilates itself and 


capitalism is restored. Mere state ownership of key productive forces is not enough 
to create a socialist society; the people must exercise a sovereign rule over these 
Sroductive forces and society as a whole, and the society must be organized to 
sromote collective needs.’ Just as democracy is not an accomplished reality unless 
-he vast majority of the people rule society, so socialism is not an accomplished 
-eality unless the associated producers control the productive forms of society and 
ase them rationally and sustainably in the collective interest. The two, in fact, 
require each other for their fulfillment. 

With the failures and successes of some of the early socialist experiments in our ` 
rear-view mirrors, and the new socialism of the twenty-first century, pioncered 
above all in Latin Amenica, in front of us, we believe that the classical notion of 
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socialism has resumed its central role. This is a period of socialist renewal and 
revolutionary democracy. To us, it is encouraging to see the left victones across 
Latin America in the past decade. Their significance is made evident by the vitriol 
they have engendered in the mainstream and business press in the United States 
and Europe. 

A key question thus arises: Has the moment for the renewal of U.S. socialism 
arrived? 

Some of our friends would respond: “No. Socialism is permanently beyond 
our reach. The best we can hope for is the reform of capitalism along progressive 
lines.” They argue that capitalism can be made into a kinder and more rational 
system, increasingly in accord with the needs of humanity and the earth. Popular 
pressure, they say, can bring about enlightened government policies that will 
capture the benefits of capitalist economics and minimize the negative 
consequences. [hey make the case because they believe capitalism is so 
entrenched that it 1s impossible to do anything but seek reform-—and they fear any 
hint of opposition to capitalism will marginalize them politically—or because they J 
genuinely believe that capitalism can be tamed and made into a relatively benign ` 
and progressive society. The dream world from this perspective tends to be 
Scandinavian social democracy, in particular the Sweden of the Olof Palme era in 
the early and middle 1970s. 

Sweden, during the decades of relative prospenty following the Second World 
War, was, in many ways, an enviable society. It enjoyed a degree of economic 
equality that has rarely been approached in a capitalist society, associated with 
high wages, superior social programs, and progressive taxation. It provided high- 
quality universal health care and free education up through university. The 
conditon of women—descnbed by Marx, after Fournier, as the measure of all 
human progress—was much better in Sweden, in that period, than m most 
capitalist societies.’ 

To be sure, the Swedish model, when it was “viable,” was heavily denendi 
on Sweden’s stature within the imperial global order. Sweden was clearly a 
beneficiary of the imperialism of the North and West, and not innocently so, given 
its substantial military budget and arms sales in these years. It is well to remember 
that social democracy has never been-even a remote possibility for today’s 
penpheral capitalist countnes. It was exclusively open to the club at the center of 
the world system, i.e., those countries that have continually benefitted from a 
system of international plunder. 

Sweden under Palme was not a socialist society, in our terms, but rather a 
corporatist, social democratic one, in which the impossible of impossibles seemed 
to occur for a short time under fortuitous circumstances: the nreconcilables of 
capital and labor were apparently reconciled. 

Self-descnbed Marxist friends have told us that, if they could push a button 
and move the United States to where Sweden was in the early 1970s, they would 
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gladly forgo any hopes of transcending capitalism and creating a genuinely 
socialist economy. This attitude points to something of practical importance: on 
many matters of contemporary political organizing in the United States, the efforts 


-of the explicitly socialist left converge with those of Keynesian left-liberals and 


sccial democrats. Together, both sides work for increased social spending, 
environmental sanity, equitable. taxation, increased regulation, reductions in 
militarism, open governance, full employment, civil liberties, and workers’ nghts. It 
is all about reducing the power of capital and increasing the power of everyone 
else. This is the common ground that defines the broader left in the United 
States, and that makes the Swedish model of the Palme era seem so attractive to 
many. . 

But the main lesson to be learned from the Sweden of left-liberal and social 
democratic dreams is not that capitalism can be reformed and therefore need not 
b2 fundamentally challenged. Instead, the main lesson is that those progressives 
who aspire to radical social reforms can only hope to: have sufficient leverage to 


__win these reforms if the threat of socialism is looming on the horizon. In Sweden’s 


case: the Soviet Union across the Baltic. The left can expect to achieve most in 
every respect when the threat it represents is one to be taken seriously. 

The current and pathetically weak state of the progressive forces in the United 
“tates points to the dangers of political demobilization. On issue after issue, 
progressives tend to garner a significant percentage of the American people’s 
sapport, yet they do not have anything remotely close to commensurate political 
influence. The recent debacle over health care, in which the Obama 
administration and its Congressional allies successfully played the left-wing and 
voting base of the Democratic Party for patsies and delivered on a gold platter a 
till to the liking of the corporate sector, is the most recent evidence. Of course part 
cf the liberal-left’s weakness in U.S. politics is due to the news media, unfavorable 
electon laws, and a number of other factors with which progressives are all too 
familiar. But a more significant reason for that weakness is that nobody in power 
fears the liberal-left—and no one should. The liberal-left tends to trip over itself as 


` it establishes its pro-market bona fides for decision makers. “Take us seriously, 


4 


pretty please; we are not really radicals and certainly not socialists, we want to 
make your free market system work’ better, and don’t we have some jolly-good 
ideas,’ they seem to say. 

The only way to exact major reforms from those in power is to show them that 
we really mean it; to convey the message that if the real demands of the people, 
expressed in mass movements, are not met by the system (or are met only in very 
limited ways), then we as a body will make serious attempts to accomplish these 
ends by transcending the current system of power. Think of the great progressive 
-eforms in modern U.S. history. The Wagner Act. Social Security. The Voting 
Rights Act. These came when those in power were petrified. They arose because 


of mass revolts from below, and because radicals recognized that it was the 
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peculiar responsibility of the left to help mobilize the working class to fight for 
their own interests and their own needs—to take to the streets and fight power 
head on. 

Consider why rulers in other nations, like France or Greece, tend to have > 
greater difficulty implementing cutbacks in social programs during crises: Because, 
when: they look out the window, they see a mass of people who would threaten the 
perpetuation of their system, if the vested interests were to engineer a class war 
from above in an attempt to turn back the clock. This makes the position of the 
capitalist class in such counthes much more tenuous. The ability of the Swedish 
Social Democrats to win their tremendous reforms arose through the struggles of a 
working-class movement that was always populated with “extremist” elements 
open to expropniating private capital- altogether. 

From the birth of democracy in antiquity, it has been true that those with 
property will only concede fundamental rights to those without property when ald 
fear for the very survival of their own privileges. “If there is no struggle,” 
Frederick Douglass said in 1857; “there is no progress....Power a j 
nothing without a demand. It never did and it never will ...If we ever get free from ™ 
the oppressions and wrongs heaped. upon.us, we must pay for their removal. We 
must do this by labor, by suffering, by sacrifice, and if needs be, by our lives and 
the lives of others.”’’ People arrive at ‘more radical, revolutionary positions 
through concrete struggle. 

The unwillingness, so common among U.S. progressives, to embrace a 
critique of capitalism, to take it to its radical conclusions, including the necessity of 
a serious class struggle, has another unfortunate political consequence. It opens the 
door to phony nght-wing populist movements seizing the mantle of “radical” 
opposition to the status quo. With the economic system off-limits to criticism (even 
invisible in its main power dimensions), attention necessarily gravitates to 
government as the root of all evil. The state must therefore be the source of the 
peoples’ ‘problems; and‘indeed, it seems very seldom to operate in their real 
interests. It is the state, after all, that imposes taxes that seem to provide ordinary | 

people few benefits; runs deficits, the burden of which falls disproportionately on ~ 

those who gain the least; and controls the military and police. In today’s Tea 
Party ideology, engineered principally by the right, capital is deemed natural, 
while the state is unnatural—-imposed from without on those who would otherwise 
be free. The social crisis is then seen as a crisis of too much government, too much 
interference by state mterests in the natural order of things. Capitalism is treated 
as an elemental force, like the wind and tides, or a mere byproduct of human 
nature. The reality of power in today’ s society is hidden behind the mist generated 
by this false “naturalism.” 

The underlying principle, therefore, is clear: progressives need a fundamental 
critique of capitalism and an open discussion about the possible advantages of > 
` socialism—even to allempt major reforms within capitalism. And when they begin 
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that critique, we believe, most progressives and most Americans will come to the 
cenclusion that C.B. Macpherson, in his The Life and Times of: Liberal 
_ Democracy, reached some four decades ago: It is increasingly difficult to reconcile 
liberal democratic values (much less anything remotely resembling genuine 
democracy) with today’s monopoly-finance capital. Something has to-go. And 
that is exactly why capitalism is off-limits to honest discussion, and why the 
constraints placed on public debate in our political culture prevent any real, 
permanent forward movement.'® 
We have not forgotten the basic realities of class. We know that most of those 
self-identified as part of the U.S. liberal-left are very privileged, relative to the 
larger working population. The liberal-left is heavily entrenched in the 
professional-managenal stratum, or the upper middle class. Many of them are 
employed by the state. Theirs is a class reality that ties them in innumerable ways 
to the system. They may want significant change, but most of the liberal-left is 
materially linked, in a way that the vast majority of the population is not, to the 
y existing power structure. Nevertheless, there is no imaginable path toward 
E in the United States today, in which a considerable portion of those who 
currently constitute the “liberal-left” do not play an important role as key initiators 
and supporters of a general revolt in society. 
The current state of U.S. politics might be described as one in which the right 
kas gained more power by moving nght. The left needs to gain more power by 
moving left. If this means increased political polarization, so be it. 


Getting Serious 
We were provoked to write this article because the possibilities in the United 
States for a genuine, free-wheeling discussion of capitalism's defects, and the 
merits of socialism, are greater today than at any time in generations, and we must 
not let this historic moment pass. What is striking, and a cause for optimism, is the 
current degree of criticism of capitalism and the amount of support for socialism— 
\ m a media and political culture where cnticism of the former and support for the 
* latter have been all ‘but forbidden. Back in 1987,-a poll of the U.S. population 
indicated that 45 percent of the population believed that Marx's famous words 
Tom the Critique of the Gotha Programme delimiting communism—“from each’ 
according to his ability, to each according to his needs”—were enshrined in the. 
U.S. Constitution. This, of course, said more about the absolute ideals of most 
Americans, and what they thought they should expect, than about the U.S. . 
Constitution itself.' 
Two decades of neoliberalism, far from eradicating radical ideas, appear to 
have given them rebirth. A 2009 global survey, conducted by the BBC, found | 
some 15 percent of Amencans agreed with the statement that free market’ 
capitalism “is fatally flawed and a different economic system is needed.” Another 
40 percent thought capitalism had problems that required regulation and reform. 
A mere 25 percent thought capitalism was doing a bang-up job and increased 
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government regulation would be harmful. The remainder weren’t sure. A 
different 2009 survey found that only 53 percent of Americans thought capitalism 
superior to socialism. Among adults under the age of thirty, capitalism was 
preferred to socialism as the best system, by a slim 37 to 33 percent margin.”! 

We are in no position to determine the veracity of these poll numbers, though 
they arise from what are considered respectable sources. We also can only imagine 
‘what people think when they hear the term “socialism,” since it is either ignored or 
mangled in the mainstream culture. But we do know that people experience 
capitalism and corporate power every day in their lives, and these surveys 
demonstrate what we have seen repeatedly: People don't like it very much, despite 
the endless exhortations about the genius of “choice” made possible by the “free 
market” around them. To many millions of Americans, if socialism is the nemesis 
of capitalism it must by definition be a damn sight better. 

To his credit, filmmaker Michael Moore was the first to tap into this sentiment 
with his 2009 film, Capitalism: A Love Story. He toured the nation, explaining 
that capitalism had failed and needed to be replaced. Words like these had never ~ 
been uttered on commercial news media, unless they were part of some 
denunciation of the speaker. 

Capitalism, as an economic, political, and social system based on private 
ownership, directed to the greatest possible profits for particular individuals and 
corporations, is, in our day, entirely absurd. It has no rational or orderly 
relationship to human life or to the future of human:ty. Socialism, as its heir 
apparent, stands for the chance that still exists to create a just, egalitanan, and 
sustainable world directed at human needs, in which the people themselves are 
sovereigrx—once the fetters of private profit are burst asunder. 

Is this possible? Who knows? What we do know is that, as long as we breathe 
air, we have no real choice but to rebel, because under capitalism humanity has no 
future. 
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MONTHLY REVIEW y Fifty Years Ago 





These geographical and historical limitations [after the Second World 
War] presented United States policy-makers with the three sharply divergent 
possibilities: (1) Isolation in a Fortress America, or possibly a Fortress North 
America, under a 2Oth-century version of the Monroe Doctrine. 
(2) Progressive leadership of an American technological and social evolution, 
and collaborating with the revolutions taking place m Europe and Asia. 
(3)A counter-revolutionary drive to (a) ‘check and reverse empire liquidation, 
(b) check and reverse the advance of socialism, and (c) bring the former 
colonial peoples back into line under some pattern of commonwealth or 
federation that would preserve a near monopoly of industrial production for the 
capitalists, while the former colonies would continue to supply the imperial! 
centers with food and raw matenals in exchange for manufactured goods and 
Services. 

United States policy-makers, with President Truman as their spokesman, 
chose restoration, reaction, and counter-revolution; launching the cold war in 
1946 and the Truman Doctrine in 1947; and laid the foundations for the 
foreign policies that Washington has been following during the subsequent 
fifteen years. 





—-Scott Nearing, “Britain’s Heir-Apparent,” 
2 Monthly Review, June 1960 
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South Africa’s Bubble Meets Boiling 
Urban Social Protest 


Patrick Bond 


As the June-July 2010 World Cup draws the world’s attention to South 
Africa, the country’s poor and working-class people will continue protesting, at 
what is now among the highest rates per person in the world. Since 2005, the 
police have conservatively measured an annual average of more than eight 
thousand “Gatherings Act” incidents (public demonstrations legally defined as 
involving upwards of fifteen demonstrators) by an angry urban populace, which 
remains unintimidated by the year-old government of Jacob Zuma. This general 
urban uprising has included resistance to the commodification of life—e.g., 
commercialization of municipal services—and to msing poverty and inequality in 
the country’s slums.’ 

In most provinces, the majority of the Gatherings Act incidents were over the 
rising cost of (and declining access to) water, sanitation, and electucity. Such 
increased costs due to the implementation of neoliberal policies have resulted in 
higher nonpayment rates, higher disconnection levels (affecting 1.5 million people 
per year for water, according to officials), and lower consumption levels by poor 
people in such cites as Durban, where, from 1998 to 2004, the doubling of real 
water prices led the poorest third of residents to drop consumption from 22, 000 to 
15,000 liters per month.* 

The accelerating nse in “service delivery protests” thus reflects the fear 
character of “growth” that South Africa witnessed after adopting neoliberal 
macroeconomic and microdevelopment policies, following the demise of apartheid 
in 1994. Such internal contradictions are manifest in the extreme disparities 
between the luxury stadia and impoverished neighborhoods (like Riverlea near 
“Soccer City” in Soweto) that have seen no improvement in living conditions. 
The growing anger also reflects some specific catalysts: the World Cup’s 
gentrification of inner-city access by low-income informal traders (Cape Town and 
Durban); the displacement of shack dwellers (Cape Town); and students from 
schools (Nelspruit). The onset of the global economic cnsis only amplified and 


PATRICK BOND, based in Durban, South Africa, teaches in the University of KwaZulu-Natal 
School of Development Studies and directs the Centre for Civil Society, which provides a “Social 
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Terry McBride for comments on an earlier draft. 
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extended these existing internal contradictions emanating from uneven urban 
development. 

As just one example of this extreme uneven development: from 1997 to 2008, 
South Africa's cities hosted the world’s most speculative residential real estate 
bubble, with an inflation-adjusted price rise of 389 percent, which, according to 
The Economist (March 20, 2009),* is more than double Ireland’s runner-up rate 
of 193 percent. (The nse in the U.S. Case-Shiller national index was only 66 
rercent over the same period.) Compared to the last decade of apartheid, there 
were many more houses in the post-apartheid .period built annually for lower- 
income people with state subsidies. But the houses were typically. half as large, 
and constructed with flimsier materials; located even further from jobs and 
community amenities; characterized by disconnectons of water and electricity; 
with lower-grade state services, including: less frequent rubbish collection, 
inhumane sanitation, dirt roads, and inadequate storm-water drainage.“ 

How did this happen, in a society that, during the 1980s, boasted one of the 
' world’s greatest urban social movements which, in the early 1990s, generated a 
powerful urban reform project, culminating in the African National Congress’s 
1994 campaign platform—the “Reconstruction and Development 
Programme”—which demanded decommodified real estate, housing finance, and 
eccess to basic services? [hese promises turned out to be another case of what is 
locally termed “talk left, walk right.” Notwithstanding Joe Slovo—a housing 
minister who at the time Gust prior to his death due to cancer in early 1995) was 
elso.chair of the South African Communist Party (SACP)—the December 1994 
Housing White Paper set as a main task that of restoring “the fundamental pre- 
condition for attracting [private] investment, which is that lousing must be provided 
within a normalized market.” h practice, this entailed huge concessions to banks, 
zlongside a drive to commercialize municipal utilities? 

The die was cast when neoliberalism was adopted in the early 1990s by the 
late-apartheid regime (following 1980s-era sanctions-induced dirigisme), led by 
F.W. de Klerk and other “verligte” (enlightened) Afrikaner “econocrats” in 
Pretoria, as the influence of “securocrats” faded and the power of white English- 
speaking business rose during the 1990-94 negotiations. That penod included 
- South Africa’s longest depression (1989-93). Successfully carrying out 
negotiations required Nelson. Mandela’ss ANC (African National Congress) 
periodically to demobilize urban protest, especially under near-revolutionary ` 
conditions in September 1992 and Apn} 1993, until finally, in late 1993, the 
final touches were put on the “elite transftion” to democracy. 

In the meantime, long-standing ANC promises to nationalize the banks, 
mines, and monopoly capital were dropped; Mandela agreed to repay $25 billion 
_ of inherited apartheid-era foreign debt; the central bank was granted formal 
‘ndependence in an interim constitution; South Afnca joined the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade on disadvantageous terms; and the International 
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Monetary Fund provided a $850 million loan with standard Washington 
Consensus conditionality. Soon after the first free and fair democratic elections, 
won overwhelmingly by the ANC, privatization began in earnest; financial 
liberalization took the form of relaxed exchange controls; and interest rates were ’ 
raised to a record high (often double-digit after inflation is discounted). By 1996, 
a neoliberal macroeconomic policy was formally adopted. From 1998 to 2001, 
the ANC government granted permission to South Africa’s biggest companies— 
Anglo American, DeBeers, Old Mutual, South African Breweries, Didata, 
Investec—to move their financial headquarters and pnmary stock market listings 
to London. 

With extremely weak private sector fixed capita] investment, the basis for’ 
sustaining the subsequent property and financial -bubble came from two sources: 
residual exchange controls, which limit jhstitutional investors to 15 percent 
offshore investments and which still restrict offshore wealth transfers by local elites; 
and a false sense of confidence in orthodox macroeconomic management, 
exemplified by a budget surplus in 2006-08 and the country’s highest-ever 
interest rates. [he oft-repeated notion is that, under Finance Minister Teo 
Manuel, who served from 1996 to 2008, “macroeconomic stability” was 
achieved. In reality, though, no other emerging market suffered as many currency 
crashes (15 percent in nominal terms) over the last two decades: in 1996, 1998, 
2001, 2006, and 2008. By early 2009, The Economist ranked South Africa as 
the most “risky” of seventeen emerging markets, in large part because 
corporate/white power had generated an enormous balance of payment deficits, 
thanks to outflows of profits/dividends to London/Melbourne financial 
headquarters.® 

Moreo consumer credit had drawn in East Asian imports at a rate greater 
than South African exports, even during the 2002-08 commodity price bubble. If 
there was a factor most responsible for the 5 percent GDP growth recorded 
during most of the early 2000s, it was, by all accounts, consumer credit expansion, 
with household debt to disposable income ratios soaring from 50 percent to 80" 
percent from 2005 to 2008, while, at the same time. overall bank lending rose” 
from 100 percent to 135 percent of GDP. But this ovzrexposure soon became an 
albatross, with nonperforming loans rising from 2007 by 80 percent on credit 
cards and 100 percent on mortgages, compared to the year before, and full credit 
defaults, as a percentage of bank net interest income, rising from 30 percent at the 
outset of 2008 to 55 percent by year’s end.’ 


Overaccumulation, Financialization and Social Inequality 

In early 2009, at the World Social Forum, David Harvey specified how these 
processes of financial-speculative accumulation intersect with class struggles in 
cities: l 3 7 


Since 1970 there have been 378 financial cnses in the world. Between 1945 
and 1970 there were only 56 financial crises....My guess is that’ half of the 
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financial crises over the last 30 years are urban property based....Smce 1970, 
more and more money has gone into financial assets and when the capitalist 
class starts buying assets the value of the assets increases. So they start to make 
money out of the increase in the value of their assets. So property prices go up 
and up and up....So more and more low income people were brought into the 
debt environment. But then about two years ago property prices started to 
come down\The gap between what working class people could afford and 
[consumer] debt was too big. Suddenly you had a foreclosure wave going 
through many American cites. But as usually happens with something of this 
kind there is an uneven geographical development of that wave’ 


“Overaccumulation of capital” at the global scale is the root process behind the 
recent crisis, coming on the heels of a period of thirty-five years of world capitalist 
stagnation, extreme financial volatility, and internecine competition that has had 
ruinous impacts.” The huge bubble in commodities—petroleum, minerals, cash 
crops, land—disguised how much countries like South Africa stood exposed, and 
indeed, the early 2000s witnessed increasing optimism that the late 1990s 
emerging markets currency crises could be overcome within the context of the 
system. Moreover, according to one British government study, thanks to 
deregulatory, neoliberal policies, even before the resources boom, by 2001, the 
rate of profit for large South African capital was restored from an earlier 
downturn, from the 1970s to the 1990s, to ninth highest among the world’s major 
national economies (far ahead of the United States and China). 

The outflow of profits and dividends of large firms, which increasingly 
funneled their economic surpluses into speculative investments abroad, 1s one of 
two crucial reasons South Africa’s current account deficit has soared to among the 
highest in the world (in mid-2008 exceeded only by New Zealand), posing a 
major danger in the event of currency instability. The other cause of the increasing 
current account deficit is the negative trade balance during most of the recent 
period, which can be blamed on a vast inflow of imports after trade liberalization, 


_ with which export growth could not keep up. Where corporate profits were 


retained in the country, they did not feed into investment in plant, equipment, and 
factories. Instead, the financialized economy encouraged asset speculation in real 
estate and in the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, where there was a 50 percent 
increase in share prices during the first half of the 2000s. Showing classical 
neoliberal tendencies, from 2000 to 2008, the construction sector grew 250 
percent; finance by 160 percent; trade by 150 percent; and manufacturing by just 
13 percent (the mining sector lost 40 percent). 

_In this eontext, uneven geographical development is the basis for race/class 
segregation in South Africa’s extraordinary built environment. In spite of greater 
access to housing mortgage bonds and other forms of consumer credit for working- 
class people during the 2000s, the overarching process of property speculation 
amplified that unevenness. The South African version of the financia-housing 
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crisis is still playing itself out because, five years after the late-2004 peak year-on- 
year 30 percent increase in the most cited House Price Index, there were steady 
declines in the year-on-year average house price at more than 10 percent each | 
month during 2009 (there is insufficient data available on the distributional ` 
impact of a worsening real estate crisis).!! The debt overhang is important because 
black households lost 1.8 percent of their income from 1995 to 2005, while white 
houseliolds gained 40.5 percent, and income inequality overtook Brazil as the 
worst for a major country.? Unemployment doubled to a rate of around 40 
percent at peak (if those who have given up looking for work are counted; around 
25 percent, otherwise)—but state figures underestimate the problem, given that 
the official definition of employment includes such work as “begging,” “hunting 
wild animals for food,” and “growing own food.” 


Burst Bubbles and Economic Struggles 

South Afnca’s wholehearted embrace of neoliberalism left its economic growth 
path especially fragile, relying on asset bubbles and subject to capital flight at the 
first sign of trouble. It is no surprise that, in the second week of October 2008, the 
Johannesburg stock market crashed 10 percent (on the worst day, shares worth 
$35 billion went up in smoke) and.the currency declined by 9 percent, while the 
second week witnessed a further 10 percent crash. Even the apparent death of 
South Afnca’s neoliberal project in September 2008, personified by former 
president Thabo Mbeki, whose pro-corpcrate managenialism was one reason for 
an unceremonious removal from power, is misleading. [he “populist” ruling party 
leader Jacob Zuma was intent on retaining Finance Minister Manuel as long as 
possible—he became overall Planning Minister in mid-2009, replaced at Finance 
by the equally conservative Pravin Gordhan—even if that meant a collision course 
with his pnmary internal support base, trade unionists and communists. As Zuma 
put it'to the U.S. Chamber of Commerce in November 2008, “We are proud of 
the fiscal discipline, sound macroeconomic management and general manner in 


which the economy has been managed. That calls for continuity.” 


4 


r 


A few days earlier, when asked by the Financial Times about the impact of the ~ 


world crisis on South Africa, Manuel told his constituents to tighten their belts: 


We need to disabuse people of the notion that we will have a mighty powerful 
developmental state capable of planning and creating all manner of 
employment. It may have been on the horizon in 1994 [when the governing 
ANC first came to office] but it could not be delivered now. The next period 
is likely to see a lot more competitiveness in the global economy. As consumer 
demand falls off there will be a huge battle between firms and countnes to 
secure access to markets.'4 


At the same time, the Intemational Monetary Fund’s Article IV consultation . 


with South Africa confirmed the external pressures. Ironically, the institution’s 
managing director, Dominique Strauss-Kahn (2008), proclaimed the same month 
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that the IMF now supported a 2 percent budget stimulus “everywhere where it’s 
possible. Everywhere where you have some room concerning debt sustainability. 
Everywhere where inflation is low enough not to risk having some kind of return of 
inflation, this effort has to be made.” Pretoria, under these circumstances, should 
have qualified for an IMF seal of approval, but no, the IMF saw a chance to 
garrote the state-social sector. According to the IMF. staff who prepared the 
annual Article IV Consultation paper, South Africa should instead: 


« run a budget surplus, i.e., “an increase in public saving-so as to bring the 
structural public sector borrowing requirement to zero over the next few years,” 
but bearing in mind that “cuts in the corporate income tax could boost growth”; 

« adopt privatization for “infrastructure and social needs,” including electricity 
and transport by “relying more widely on public-private partnerships”; - 

se maintain existing inflation-targeting (i.e., in the 3-6 percent target range, 
‘although inflation was more than I2 percent in 2008) and “raise interest rates 
further if supply shocks resume or domestic demand pressures do not dampen”; ; 

e “open the economy to greater international competition” by removing 
protections against ‘international economic volatility, especially “further 
liberalization and simplification of the trade regime”; and 

e remove worker rights in labor markets, including “backward- looking wage 


indexation” to protect against inflation." 


Tt would not be so easy. Manuel did not follow this advice, mainly because the 
leftist forces within the ANC. Alliance—the SACP and Congress of South 
African Trade Unions (Cosatu)—-were powerful enough to prevent it. Indeed, 
just as in the West, the South African central bank came under heavy pressure to 
‘reduce interest rates—by 5 percent from late 2008 through mid-2009—and the 
real prime rate fell to the 2 percent range, down from a peak of 15 percent a 
decade earlier, while lower revenues took the state budget deficit from a 0.5 
: percent surplus to a 7.6 percent deficit within a year.”® 
Although, as late as -February 2009, Manuel claimed his policies would 
prevent a recession, he was proven badly wrong in May when government data 
showed a 6.4 percent quarterly GDP decline, the worst since 1984, during anti- 
apartheid protests, the gold price’s plummet, and the tightening of sanctions. The 
sconomy shed close to one million jobs in 2009, especially in manufacturing and 
mining. January 2009 alone witnessed a 36 percent crash in new car sales and a 
50 percent production cut, the worst ever recorded, according to the National 
. Association of Auto Manufacturers. Repossessed houses increased by 52 percent 
in early 2009, from a year earlier. 
The first quarter 2009 crash was, however, mitigated by the construction 
industry, which grew 9.4 percent, thanks to white elephant state infrastructural 
investments: 2010 World Cup stadiums (hugely over budget and not anticipated 
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to cover operating costs after the soccer matches); an elite rapid train service for 
Johannesburg-Pretoria; a failing, albeit generously subsidized, industrial complex 
(Coega); port/airport/road/pipeline expansions; the vast new Medupi coalfired 
electricity generator (the world's fourth-largest); and mega-dams. The impact of 
all these public investments was both to maintain the expansive fiscal posture (at 
least through the Medupi power-plant, when state-backec construction will 
probably grind to a halt) and to raise foreign.debt dramatically, given that these 
projects carry enormous import bills. From 7 percent of GDP in 2003, the 
foreign debt rose to 45 percent ($75 billion) by 2010, a level last broached in 
1985, when the apartheid leader P.W. Botha was forced into a $13 billion 
default and imposed exchange controls to halt capital flight. 

Although, technically, South Afnca left its downturn in .ate 2009, there is 
little doubt that further property recession, ongoing manufactu-ing stagnation, the 
credit squeeze, and a return to dangerous current account deficits will create ever 
sharper tensions, especially with labor demanding more concessions and 
increasingly angry about the macroeconomic policy status quo. Cosatu’s mint 
revolt included threats of a national stnke to halt 25 percent yearly electricity price 
increases in the foreseeable future (with inflation hovering around 7 percent}, and 
anger that Gordhan’s first budget in February 2010 not only ignored a promised 
National Health. Insurance plan and the need to phase out “labor brokers” 
(responsible for mass hiring/firing of casualized workers), but also even introduced 
a “dual labor market” by subsidizing young workers at a cheaper entry-level wage. 


The “Right to the City” __ 

What the contraction, relatively durable power relationships, and economic 
policy continuity together imply is that the social protests will need to intensify -and 
ratchet up to force concessions, especially in urban areas, where their “popcorn” 
character—popping up and landing in various ideology-free, leaderless ways—has 
hampered a genuine urban social movement's emergence. As Harvey puts it, “My 
argument is that if this censis is basically a cnsis of urbanization then the solution 
should be urbanization of a different sort and this is where tne struggle for the 
right to the city becomes crucial because we have the opportunity to do something 
different.” ?? 

One of the first strategies, however, is defense. Memones remain of the prior 
downturn in South Africa’s Kuznets Cycle of roughly fifteen-year ups and downs 
in real estate prices. [he resulting negative equity generated czrly-1990s housing 
“bonds boycotts” in South Afnica’s black townships, in the wake of the granting of 
200,000 mortgage bonds to first-time black borrowers during the late 1980s, once 
apartheid urban restrictions were eased. [he long 1989-93 recession left 500,000 
freshly unemployed workers and their families unable to pay for housing. This, in 
turn, helped generate a collective refusal to repay housing bonds until certain 
conditions were met. [he tactic moved from the site of the Uitenhage Volkswagen 
auto strike in the Eastem Cape to the Johannesburg area in 1990, as a 
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consequence of two factors: shoddy housing construction (for which the 
hcmebuyers had no other means of recourse than boycotting the housing bond) 
and the nse in interest rates from 12.5 percent C6 percent in real terms) in 1988 

“to 21 percent (+7 percent in real terms) in late 1989, which, in most cases, 
dcubled monthly bond repayments." 

As a result of both the popular resistance—township housing foreclosures, 
which could not be consummated due to the refusal of the defaulting borrowers 
supported by the community to vacate their houses—and threat of a national bond 
beycott from the national civic organization, the holding company, Nedcor, which 
hed a black housing bond exposure of $700 million, lost 20 percent of its 
Johannesburg Stock Exchange share value (in excess of $150 million) in a single 
week in September 1992. Locally, if a bank did bring in a shenff to foreclose and 

~ evict defaulters, it was not uncommon for a street committee of activists to burn the 
house down before the new owners completed the purchase and moved in. Such 
power, in turn, allowed both national and local civic associations to negotiate 

c concessions from the banks.” 

However, there are few links between the early 1990s civics struggles, which 
used these micro-Polanyian tactics successfully, and the 2000s generation of “new 
social movements,” which shifted to a strategy of decommodification of water and 
electricity through illegal reconnections.2° The differences partly reflect how little 
o7 the late 2000s mobilizing opportunities came from formal sector housing, and 
irstead related to higher utility bills or forced removals of shack settlements. Still, 
there are profound lessons from the recent upsurge of social activism against the 
implications of world capitalist crisis, not only in South Africa, but elsewhere. 

The lessons come from deglobalization and decommodification strategies used 
to acquire basic needs goods, as exemplified in South Afnca by the national 
Treatment Acton Campaign and the Johannesburg Ant-Pnvatization Forum, 
which have won, respectively, antiretroviral medicines needed to fight AIDS and 
publicly provided water. The drugs are now made locally in Africa—in 

. Johannesburg, Kampala, Harare, and so on—on a generic, not a branded, basis. 
They are generally provided free of charge, which is a great advance on the 
€15,000/patient/year cost of branded AIDS medicines a decade earlier. In South 
Africa today, nearly 800,000 people receive antiretroviral drugs, representing one 
af the world’s great victories against corporate capitalism and state neglect. Just 
as successful in the Constitutional Court was Durban’s Abahlali baseMjondolo 
shack dwellers movement, which in 2009, won a major victory against a provincial 
Fousing ordinance justifying forced removals, though shortly afterward they were 
uprooted from their base by vicious attacks attributed to the local ANC.) 

The water in Johannesburg is now produced and distributed by public 
egencies (Suez was sent back to Paris after its controversial 2001-06 protest- 

“ adden management of municipal water). In April 2008, a major constitutional 
lawsuit in the High Court resulted in a doubling of free water to fifty litres per 
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person per day and the prohibition of pre-payment water meters, but the 
Constitutional Court reversed this decision in September 2009 on grounds that 
judges should not make such detailed policy. The reversal led activists to commit 
illegal reconnections, if required.”! 

The ability of social movements in the health, water, and housing sectors to 
win major concessions from the capitalist state's courts under conditions of crisis is 
hotly contested, and will have further implications for movement strategies in the 
months ahead. Marie Huchzermeyer argues that the South African Constitution 
mandates “an equal right to the city,” and suggests that we can fill in an alleged 
“gap” in left thinking about the city between what Huchzermeyer caricatures as 
“the Marxist ideology of nothing but a revolution,” on the one hand, and on the 
other, the “Right to the City” movement, articulated by Henry Lefebvre and 
David Harvey. This requires activists to pursue marginal gains through the courts: 
“Urban Reform in this sense is a pragmatic commitment to gradual but radical 
change towards grassroots autonomy as a basis for equal nghts.” 

After all, Huchzermeyer argues, “three components of the right to the city— 
equal participation in decision-making, equal access to and use of the city and 
equal access to basic services—have all been brought before the Constitutional 
Court through a coalition between grassroots social movements and a sympathetic 
middle class network” (even though the rights language “is fast being usurped by 
the mainstream within the UN, UN-Habitat, NGOs, think tanks, consultants, 
etc., as something of an empty buzz word, where the concept of grassroots 
autonomy and meaningful convergence is completely forgctten”).” 

Critics such as Danie Brand, Tshepo Madlingozi, and Marius Penei in 
contrast, point to the opposite processes (i.e., less intrinsic equality and more 
potential political demobilization, through recourse to courts) in the water case; 
and consider a move beyond human rights rhetoric narrative necessary on grounds 
that—following the Critical Legal Scholarship tradition—nghts talk is only 
conjuncturally and contingently useful (as in the cases Huchzermeyer cites).” In 
addition, the limits of neoliberal capitalist democracy sometimes stand exposed, 
when battles between grassroots-based social movements and the state must be 
decided in-a manner cognizant of the costs of labor power’s reproduction. At that 
point, if a demand on the state to provide greater subsidies to working-class people 
impinges on capital’s (and nch people’s) prerogatives, we can expect capital to 
pot-hole the road to nghts to the city. 

The challenge for South Africans committed to a different society, economy, 
and city is to combine requisite humility, based on the limited gains that social 
movements have won so far (in many cases matched by the worsening of regular 
defeats) with the soaring ambitions required to match the scale of the systemic 
crisis and the extent of social protest. Looking retrospectively, it is easy to see that 
the independent left—the radical social movements, serious environmentalists, 
intemationalist activists, and the left intelligentsia—peaked too early, in the 
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mpressive marches against Durban’s World Conference Against Racism in 2001 
and at Johannesburg’s World Summit on Sustainable Development in 2002. The 
2003 protests against the United States and United Kingdom for the Iraq War 
were impressive, too. But, although, in each case, they out-organized the Alhance, 
the harsh reality of weak local organization outside the three largest cities—plus 
interminable splits within the community and divisions between its various 
rurrents—created major ideological, strategic, and material problems that South 
Afnca’s independent left has failed to overcome. 

By all accounts, the crucial leap forward will be when leftist trade unions and 
the more serious SACP members ally with the independent left. The big question 
is, When will Cosatu radicals reach the limits of their project within the Alliance? 
Many had anticipated the showdown in 2007 to go badly for unionists and 
communists, and they (myself included) were proven very wrong. There is 
probably no better national trade union movement in the English-speaking world 
than Cosatu, and the regular bouts of the National Union of Metalworkers with 
neoliberal macroeconomic policy-makers are indicative of the soaring ambitions 
and harsh realities of life inside the Alliance. 

These challenges are not particularly new nor unique, with many socialists in 
Latin America and Asia reporting similar opportunities, with profound barriers to 
making decisive gains anticipated. It is, however, in South Affica’s intense 
confrontations during this capitalist crisis that we may soon see, as we did in the 
mid-1980s and early 2000s, a resurgence of perhaps the world’s most impressive 
urban social movements. If not, we may see a degeneration into far worse 
conditions than even now prevail, in a postapartheid South Africa more 
economically unequal, more environmentally unsustainable, and more justified in 


fostering an anger-ridden grassroots protest—based on a sense of betrayal—than 
under apartheid itself. 
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FORTHCOMING BOOK FROM CORNERSTONE PUBLICATIONS 


ECONOMIC HISTORY AS IT HAPPENED 


The Deepening Crisis of U.S. Capitalism 
Paul M. Sweezy and Harry Magdoff, 
219 pages 

This is the third book of essays on the United States and the world economy produced by 
the fruitful collaboration of Monthly Review editors Paul M. Sweezy anc Harry Magdoff. In 
these essays, writen between 1977 and 1981, the authors assess the results of efforts taken to 
stabilize the economy aller the epochal changes of the early 1970s, the end of capitalism's 
“golden age,” by attempts to counteract the effects of inflation, debt depeadence, speculation, 
and financial instability. 

The economic theories of the establishment economists on whose analysis the economic 
plans have been based are not neglected. They are taken to task for both failing to 
acknowledge the reality of slagnation and for creating a combination of myths and shibboleths 
which have served to deflect attention [rom the main causes of instability. 

Not burdened by pro—capilalist bias, Sweezy and Magdoff were atle to provide sharp 
insighls into the workings and breakdowns of the system as well as analvsis of causes. Such 
subjects as the instability of the dollar and its effects on the international monetary crisis, the 
growth of the mammoth debi structure, both nationally and internationally, problems of 
reindustrialization, low productivily, and low savings, as well as Reaganomics and “supply— 
side” theory, are all addressed. 

The important introduction ties together the main threads running Lrrough the authors’ 
analyses. What emerges is a perception of a deepening sickness of the economic system that 
bears all the symptoms of a disease that will in time prove unresponsive to traditional cures. 
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i Awakening in Oaxaca: Stirrings of the 
People’s Giant 


Robert Joe Stout 


“Oaxaca never emerged from the Middle Ages. Living here is like living in a 
medieval kingdom,” Sara Mendez, director of the Oaxaca, Mexico Human 
Rights Network, told a human rights delegation in December 2006. Although 
she was speaking figuratively, Mendez nevertheless expressed the feelings of many 
of us who have had to deal with the corruption, abject poverty, and law 

. enforcement impunity that vitiate the state. 

* The medieval kingdom that is twentieth century Oaxaca has imprisoned 
hundreds of citizens arbitrarily and unjustly. Dozens more have disappeared, 
victims of paramilitary escuadrones de muerte (death squads). Thousands have 
been beaten, tortured, and robbed, lost their jobs, or have been forced into exile 
because they objected to government wrongdoing. 

For six years (2004-2010), this medieval kingdom was ruled by a political 
adventurer named Ulisés Ruiz. His principal executioner was “El Chucky,” nee 
José Franco, who, in the minds of many residents, bore a remarkable resemblance 
to the homicidal Hollywood thriller figure. Chucky (Franco) functioned as King 
(Governor) Ruiz’s Secretary General until he became head of the state of 
Oaxaca’s Institutional Revolutionary Party (PRI) and Ruiz’s supposed heir to 
the throne. Ruiz and Chucky controlled a compliant legislature, the judiciary, and 
the state’s finances. (Management of the latter was not subject to audit and only 
Ruiz and Chucky know where the money went.) 

Vesting so much power in the executive branch of government, Mendez 
contends, “has killed dissent.” It has also nourished large-scale corruption in 
business, the judicial system, and political elections. Like many other observers, 
Mendez insists that Ruiz fraudulently won the governorship in 2004. Among 
irregularities reported by OQaxaca’s daily Noticias and varous human rights and 
election observers were precincts whose eligible voters numbered fewer than the 
reported votes cast for Ruiz; stolen bags of ballots favoring Ruiz’s opponents; 
physical intimidation; and precincts crediting every participant with voting for 


ROBERT JOE STOUT (mexicoconamor@ yahoo.com), former resident of Ireland, France, and 
Guatemala, now resides in Oaxaca, Mexico, where he freelances for a variety of trade and literary 
publications. He.is the author of Why Immigrants Come to America, the award-winning poetry 
chapbook They Still Play Baseball the Old Way, and The Blood of the Serpent: Mexican Lives, a 


creative nonfiction mosaic of Mexican faces, places, and experiences. 
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Ruiz, despite assertions from many claiming that they had marked their ballots for 
opposition candidates. - . 

Once in office, King Ruiz (like many rulers before him) tightened his hold by 
expanding the size of the state police force and denying services to communities 
that voted for his opponents. . 

“You could feel the decomposition everywhere,” Mendez remembers. “It was 
like living in occupied territory, like some foreigners kad taken over the state, 
foreigners who didn’t care what the people felt or thought.” 

Oaxaca artist Hugo Tovar described Ruiz’s first two years on the throne as a 
time of constant repression. Government agents raided indigena autonomous 
communities, arresting and/or disappearing those who spoke out against or did not 
cooperate with local authorities. 

Helped by a legislature that rubberstamped his granting huge contracts to 
construction firms, Ruiz moved many government offices out of the city of 
Oaxaca's historical district, had the hundreds-of-years-old stonework in the city 
Zócalo (main square) ripped out and replaced, and orcered the cutting of many 
of the huge flowering trees that shaded the Zécalo and Alameda (a park in 
downtown Mexico City). His disregard for public opinion and the favoritism he 
showed to entrepreneurial supporters put his government at odds with large 
segments of the population, including Oaxaca’s Section 22 of Mexico’s national 
teachers union. 

In May 2006, the teachers threatened to stage a sit-in in the capital unless 
Ruiz’s government agreed to their demands for a reclassification of their salary 
base (which would have raised the minimum wage for workers throughout the 
state). Claiming inadequate finances, the King offered to find a portion of what it 
would cost to effect the reclassification. | 

The union rejected this proposal and organized a protest march that drew over 
110,000 participants, including members of the national electricians union, 
various indigena groups, and members of the coalition, the Democratic 
Organizations of Oaxaca’s Social Front. The demonstrators hoisted papier mâché 
representations of URO (short for Ulisés Ruiz Ortiz, using his initials), which 
they hanged and burned in the Zócalo at the end of the march. Ruiz responded 
by pulling his offer off the table and announcing that salaries owed teachers 
participating in the takeover were cancelled. 

As they had threatened, the teachers took over the Zócalo. Their massive 
encampment overflowed across the adjacent Alameda ard filled some fifty blocks 
in the heart of the city with tents, huts, tarpaulins, spouses, dogs, and children. 
Businesses throughout the central part of the city closed, tourists cancelled hotel 
reservations, bus and auto traffic ceased to function or had to be diverted to other 
parts of the city. Ruiz demanded that the teachers stop their sitin; the teachers 
demanded that their requests be honored. 

Like kings of old (and Mexican caciques of more recent times), Ruiz 
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responded by ordering the state and municipal police to “clear the bastards out.” 
A primary school teacher.who was in the Zócalo on June 14 remembered: “The 
helicopters came in so low their big rotors sent things flying through the air. Then 
the whistling sounds as they fired tear gas. We were coughing and choking, we 
were blinded, people were’ shouting for their children. Then the police came, 
swinging their clubs, smashing everything.” 

Despite the tear gas, groups of teachers clustered into resistant groups and 
fought back, hurling bottles and paving stones, swinging mop sticks, chairs, tent 
poles, belts, and rebar. Others commandeered city buses and forced the police to 
scatter as they accelerated towards them. By 9:30 that morning, the entire force of 
over one thousand police had evacuated the area. For the first tme during his 
reign, the King had been defeated. 

The daily Noticias’ correspondent Pedro Matias called the victory “a parting 
of the waters.” Oaxaca, he prophesied, “never will be the same.” 

What had begun as a legal sit-in—a plantén—overnight became a massive 
resistance movement. Civic organizations throughout the state surged forward to 
support the teachers. The representatives of over three hundred separate 
organizations talked, urged, argued, and convoked their first reunion on June 20, 
and announced the formation of the People’s Popular Assembly of Oaxaca 
(APPO). Participants included indigena federations from throughout the state, 
radical student and youth groups that espoused revolutionary overthrow, human 
rights organizations, and many Catholic priests. “Mexico winning the World Cup 
couldn’t have generated more enthusiasm than that first assembly!” a delegate 
named Cabrera told me. 

Driven out of the city that was supposed to be his center of operations and 
with his police force humiliated, King Ulisés, the cacique, wielder of absolute 
power, became a ruler in absentia: he literally did not step foot in the Centro 
Historico for over five months and conducted state business from his limousine, 
hotels, and, not infrequently, a state-owned helicopter. To counter the APPO’s 
sudden popularity he, El Chucky, and “La Bruja,” Lizabeth Caña, the state 
attorney general, went underground. 

_ Non-uniformed sicarios (hired gunmen) followed up on arbitrary arrests by 
charging the APPO leaders and sympathizers with carrying concealed weapons 
or trying to sell drugs. State-hired paramilitaries shot and killed six APPO 
members in August alone and wounded at least eleven others. URO’s television 
and radio lackeys maintained a steady bombardment of anti-APPO propaganda. 
Their “lies” so angered the women who had organized a “March of the 
Cacerolas” (or Cooking Pans) that they commandeered taxis and buses, and 
invaded the television station’s facilities after a protest march on August I. 

“We asked for an hour of air time to explain what APPO was about,” a 
participant named Itandehui told me. “They said ‘no,’ we insisted, ‘yes’ and 
wound up taking over the station.” 
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Within hours young communications students from the Benito Juarez 
Autonomous University of Oaxaca were on hand to manipulate the equipment, 
and the “new channel nine” went on the air, telecasting documentaries the 
students acquired from the university, APPO news, and interviews with Oaxaca 
residents. Teachers and APPO members spent their nights guarding the facility 
and, for twenty days, the APPO controlled the local airwaves. “We knew there 
would be repercussions,” one of the March of the Cacerolas women sighed, “but 
one has to take chances in order to get something done.” 

The repercussions hit with decisive force on August 21. Nearly seventy heavily 
armed paramilitaries broke past the APPO defenders and destroyed the station’s 
antenna and telecasting equipment. 

“What are we going to do?’ those of us involved with channel nine asked each 
other,” Leyla Centeno said, as she recalled the APPO activists’ desperation. 
“Somebody suggested taking over a radio station. Somebody else suggested, “Why 
not take over all of them?” 

Why not? . 

“In cars, in cabs, we careened through the city, there must have been hundreds 
of us. By five that morning we'd taken over all twelve of the city s radio stations!” 

The “invaders” decided to retain only Radio Ley, located in a large, primarily 
residential area close to the Centro Historico. “Radio Ley,” Centeno boasted, 
“became the voice of the people.” 

To defend the station and to impede the excursions of night-riding escuadrones 
de muerte, the APPO barricaded the area by night. The idea of setting up 
“defensive” barricades “spread like wildfire,” Sara Mendez added. She told me 
that over one thousand barricades were erected. Oaxaca, Tiempo Nublado 
reported |,800 in the city of Oaxaca alone, but Leyla Centenc, effervescent with 
enthusiasm, insisted, “Within two days there were a thousand barricades. By the 
third day after we took over Radio Ley there were three thousand!” Roadblocks 
stopped traffic at night on major highways throughout the state, including the 
Oaxaca-Mexico and Oaxaca-Puerto Escondido thoroughfares. 

Ruiz’s government responded by notifying the union that teachers who did not 
return to their classrooms by a specific date in September would be dismissed, and 
substitute teachers would take over. Section 22 called the deadline illegal, and 
none of the union teachers returned to hold classes, setting off confrontations 
throughout the state between parent groups who supported the sit-in and those 
who opposed it. Hundreds of businesses closed their doors, many permanently, 
and tourism, the key to Oaxaca’s economy, virtually disappeared. 

Meetings with federal officials tnggered speculation that the Mexican Senate 
would depose Ruiz and appoint an interim governor to replace him. But the 
country was in an uproar over allegations of fraud dunng the July presidential 


elections, and many in the federal government didn’t want to deal with the: 


additional headaches that the APPO’s takeover of Oaxaca had created. 
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President Fox and president-elect Calderón had their hands full with opposition 
candidate Andrés Manuel López Obrador’s massive Mexico City sitin, and they 
could not afford to lose Oaxaca to what they felt were leftist rabble. 

Federal officials imposed a deadline of October 28 for the removal of all of the 
barricades. The APPO refused to comply, and Fox dispatched armored Army, 
Navy, and federal police to “guarantee free movement and the rights of private 
property, free expression and free assembly.” Forty-five hundred heavily armed 
troops swept through the state. Teachers and young appistas, as members of the 
APPO were called, sought sanctuary in churches and on the university campus, 
leaving the Centro Historico in the hands of the invading force. 

On November 2, they surged out of the Centro Historico, oompie by tanks 
and five helicopters roaring just over the housetops, to drive the APPO militants off 
the university campus. A hurriedly assembled group of teachers, students, and 
APPO supporters intercepted the force as it approached the campus. Women, 
children, and teachers grabbed rocks to hurl at the “Robocops” (socalled because 
they resembled science fiction movie characters). Students wielding slingshots, bottle 
` rockets, and Molotov cocktails darted in and out, and after what the daily Noticias 
described as a “pitched battle,” the federal forces retreated. The APPO militants 
proclaimed “a victory” in what they touted as “The Battle of Todos Santos.” More 
neutral observers, however, cautioned that the federal forces withdrew in order not to 
violate the University’s autonomy. 

Between June and December 2006, at least twenty-three persons involved with 
the APPO lost their lives, reputedly to statesupported paramilitanes and death 
squads. One of the victims, U.S. video-cameraman Brad Will, taped four armed 
attackers rushing the barncade from which he was filming, seconds before he 
collapsed from a bullet wound. A year later, responding to pressure generated by 
U.S. interests, Ruiz’s government arrested and convicted one of Will’s APPO 
companions despite witnesses’ testimony and photographic evidence that one of 
the attackers—all of whom had been identified as police and ex-police—had fired 
the fatal bullet. 

Ant-Ruiz protest marches and P AN with federal police and soldiers 
continued throughout November. APPO organizers of a march on November 25 
decided to surround the military encampment to demonstrate their continued presence 
in Oaxaca, a maneuver their spokespersons called “symbolic.” The armed federal 
police and soldiers responded by executing a wellplanned and highly coordinated 
counterattack. 

“We (journalists) were there the whole time,” Noticias reporter Matias 
testified to an emergency human rights delegation, of which I was a member. 


The confrontation, the tear gas, the gunshots—there were gunshots—and 
afterwards the fires. At Seguro Social two wings of atlacking police converged 
forcing hundreds of people, men, women, old people onto the highway in front 
of El Fortin hotel.... The international journalists were terronzed by what they 
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were seeing....1 don’t know if they (the soldiers and police) beat everybody but 
there were heartrending women’s shouts. As if we were delinquents, in order 
to save our lives, or at least keep from being beaten, we climbed Fortín hill like 
refugees so they couldn’t find us. 


Some didn’t make it as far as the Fortin hotel. A fifty-year-old single mother of 
three, just leaving work, testified before the emergency delegation: “I couldn't see, 
I was trying to find my son...they [the federal police] grabbed me, shoved me 
against the pavement, handcuffed my hands behind my neck and hurled me onto a 
pile of other women. They kicked and beat us if we moved and kept us that way 
for almost two hours.” 

As temperatures dropped to near freezing, the Federal -Preventive Police 
(PFP) stripped those they'd apprehended of their sweaters, coats, and shoes, and 
hurled their victims face-down into the beds of trucks to haul them to the state 
prison in [lacolula. 

“They spit on us, kicked us, tortured us. They slammed our heads against the 
truck bed, they told us to say our prayers, we'd never see our families again. I was 
covered with blood,” a tearful nineteen-year-old college student told the human 
rights delegation. 

In the prison, forty-some miles from the capital city ‘of Oaxaca, the federal 
police and state prison guards photographed the detainees and finally, after nearly 
twenty-four hours, let them have food and water before transporting them in 


Å. 
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military airplanes and helicopters to federal installations in Nayant, Tamaulipas, - 


and the Estado de Mexico. 
During the police attack several leis were burned, including the 


government archives housing financial and tax records. For reasons that neither- 


the Oaxacan state nor Mexican federal government explained all of the archives 
had been moved except those detailing the current and previous governors’ 
financial dealings which were being audited Pecause of allegations of mult-billion 
fraud. 


On December 4, federal agents swoopéd ean on four APPO negotiators in 


Mexico City who were scheduled to meet with the secretary of government the . 
following day, and seized Flavio Sosa, whom they considered the leader of the ` 


negohating team, sending him to the country’ $ highest security pnson. This was 
the infamous La Palma, where he was held without bail for nearly a year before 
being transferred to a state prison in Oaxaca. 

“That they [the government] were going to negotiate with him was a trick to 
arrest Flavio!” human rights attorney Yésica Sánchez told me in February 2007. 
“The conference was a pretext to get him out of Oaxaca.” 

Forced underground (debajo el agua—‘“underwater —is the ee 
expression), the APPO continued to meet, march, stage demonstrations, and fi 
for the release of members who had been unjustly imprisoned. Independent labo 
unions, human rights groups, and the Zapatista movement in the neighboring state 
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of Chiapas supported and encouraged these actions. Yet, many national and foreign 
journalists declared the “story over,” descnbing these protests as “subdued,” 
“reduced in intensity,” and “reflecting defeat.” King Ruiz, with the federal 
militarized force and the imprisonment ofnonparticipants, had won. 

As police and militaries continued to hassle and arrest persons identified as 
APPO participants, the majority of those who had worked with the APPO drifted 
away, recognizing that Ruiz wasn’t going to be dethroned, and unwilling b risk 
being apprehended. The teachermembers of Section 22 focused on regaining their 
positions in the schools and.on reoccupying those that had been taken over by PRI 
committees. Political and social organizations also pulled back to focus on their own 
activities, leaving the APPO only a shell of what had been a vigorous protest 
movement. 

This segmentation dramatized differences of opinion that had existed within 
the APPO since its beginnings. Section 22’s leadership (and the majonty of its 
members) regarded the APPO as a loosely structured support organization, built 
around the teachers union. Whereas the APPO itself advocated a “horizontal” 
governing structure (which, in many cases, resulted in no structure at all), Section 
22 maintained its traditional “vertical” organization. 

Homeopathic practitioner José Pérez, a slight, thinfaced man with shoulder- 
length hair, whose eyes belied his placid demeanor, described the APPO’s 


meteoric rise and almost equally rapid dissolution. 


The spark caught, see. Whoosh! It was like an electric storm. I think a lot of 

people got caught up in it without knowing why, without being able to explain 

the urgency they felt, the emotion. But it was all geared on getting rid of 
. URO. The chants. The waving banners. The speeches. Electric. 


When URO won out, the current went off. There was a huge relapse—you 
could feel it all over Oaxaca. People went back to what they were doing before 
the electricity struck. Chauffeurs went back to driving, teachers to teaching, 
bureaucrats to robbing, prostitutes to whoring. One still felt loyal, one still felt 


~ n committed, but there was no electricity. It was just going through the motions. 


- That good feeling was gone. 


The “good feeling” may have evaporated in Oaxaca but the “bad feeling” of 
federal government officials toward public protests increased. That the APPO 
was considered a dangerous revolutionary force was made evident when the PFP 
and AFJ (Agencia Federal de Investigacisn—-Mexico’s equivalent of the FBI) 
stopped a student takeover of a toll booth near Acapulco, Guerrero, and 
demanded to know what connections the protesters had with “subversive” 
organizations, specifically “the APPO.” Warning them “the same thing can 
happen to you that happened to Flavio Sosa,” agents tried to force the students to 
=dmit that the APPO had financed them. 

- Dunng an interview he gave to La Jomada, student leader Luis Gonzalez 


wh 
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quoted an AFI officer who said, “The federal government will not stand for 
another desmadre like the one that occurred in Oaxaca!” (Desmadre can be 
translated in various ways, all negative, but essentially means “disaster.”) 
Although the APPO organizers insisted on nonviolence, millions of people 
throughout Mexico, including high-ranking federal officials, had come to view the 
APPO as a dangerous threat that needed to be repressed before it spread further. 

Various journalists and academics whom I contacted theonzed that the APPO’s 
division into separate ideological groups resulted because its near instantaneous 
‘formation had been based on an immediate, short-term goal—dnving Ruiz out of.. 
ofice—and not on functional plans for longer-term change. An activist named 
Genoveva López suggested that the different organizations “forgot lots of things in 
order to come together.” 

Everyone had had separate agendas before they rushed in to support Section 
22, she explained. Although they temporarily set aside individual quests and 
identities, they did not abandon them or change their organizations’ goals. During 
the height of the APPO’s populanty, the marches brought teachers, self-help 
groups, street urchins, Marxists, labor unionists, indigena activists, and thousands 
of others together—but after the marches and the speeches and the cheering and 
the songs, most of the participants returned to their everyday lives. ae 

Despite these splits and the ongoing dissention, the APPO also became a 
symbol of popular cohesion and a trigger for political change. La Jornada’s Julio 
Hernandez told a March 2008 Dia de Mujer forum in the city of Oaxaca, “What 
happened here is an example, an example of action...that gave hope to the entire 
pueblo of Mexico.” He affirmed that the APPO’s takeover of communications 
“awakened a sleeping giant in Oaxaca” and created an immense empathy in 
Mexico’s Federal District for the APPO, and great hopes for its success. 

The giant reawakened after more than a year’s slumber, when Section 22 
elected Azael Santiago-Chepi secretary-general before the 2008-2009 school year - 
began. Santiago-Chepi immediately announced the union’s commitment to the 
APPO, thus amplifying Section 22’s base by making it the driving force in a 
people’s political movement, rather than exclusively a union operation. | 
Simultaneously, it fortified the APPO by renewing the 70,000-member union’s 
participation. | 

Dethroning the King, however, was no longer the reinvigorated movement’s 
primary preoccupation. Section 22 focused on national politics, particularly the 
federal government's attempt to install a national teacher evaluation system to 
replace state systems under union control. -Recognizing that the APPO’s 
idealistic refusal to participate in state or local elections had played into King 
Ruiz’s hands by permitting his PRI party to gobble up all of the state’s legislative 
seats, the “new” APPO seems to have become more realistic, more re practical, and 
less naively altruistic. 

Many journalists doubt that the “horizontal” usos y costumbres system of 
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government that the APPO had advocated actually could work effectively ona 


statewide level. They pointed out that decision by assembly and insistence on 
leaderless equality had generated endless disputes among national university 
student strikers in 1999-2000, which had spuntered their unity and led to their 
collapse. 

Usos y costumbres is a pre-Colonial indigena term for communal government 
that involves group decision making and rotation of community functions among 
heads of households. That it can work in a community of individuals who share the 
same language, basic beliefs, and customs has been demonstrated. Even so, 
communities governed by usos y costumbres are not—and never have been—idyllic 
paradises. Oaxaca’s history, before and since the Conquest, has been marred by 
violence between ethnic groups and competing communities. 

“There has to be reform,” said teacher Ema Gonzalez, who sed the 
feelings of hundreds of thousands of Oaxacans in contending that mobilizing those 
currently excluded from the social and political hierarchy is the key to change. The 
King’s minions who control Oaxaca’s political and economic systems are a small 
minority of the state’s population, “but they are a powerful minority. There is no 
transparency. [he governor arranges, controls, dispenses as he wishes—he is the 
head cacique, he has the legislature and the judicial system in his pocket.” Change 
means overthrowing the governor and the system of government that he manifests 
and represents. ; 

Can it be done nonviolently? 

“The violence—repressive government violence—already has taken place,” 
answered Navarro, a retired government worker and the father of a tacher involved 
IN Section 22’s occupation of the Centro Histonco. Dunng the turbulent year 
following the armed invasion of the Zócalo, I asked many Oaxacans this question: 
“How can you effect changes pacifically when those wanting to implement them are 
nonviolent and those repressing them are using tanks and truncheons and guns?” 

Impossible? 

Not everyone in Oaxaca thinks so. Nevertheless, they acknowledge that the 
state's semi-feudal system has deep roots. For more than seventy years, the country’s 
predominant political party, the PRI, has held the governorship and an 
overwhelming majority of municipal and city administrations (equivalent to U.S. 
counties), as well as the state House of Deputies and Senate: Although the PRI 
lost the presidential elections in 2000 and 2006, Oaxaca remained firmly in PRI 
hands. In fact, many believe that the change in national leadership strengthened the 
hold of governorkings like Ulisés Ruiz, since the states remaining under PRI 
domination became the new centers of party power. In 2006, as rumors circulated 
that the federal senate would declare Oaxaca “ungovernable,” King URO mocked, 
“Only God can remove a governor!” 

Since God (whoever He or She is) failed to depose him, Oaxaca remained his 
to do with as he pleased. The nch got richer and the poverty-stricken (over 80 
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percent of the population) became more destitute and more dependent upon sons, 
husbands, daughters, and parents working in the United States. The renovated 
APPO, under Section 22 of the national teachers union’s leadership, has 
encouraged electoral challenges that would—at least temporarily—unite all parties 
opposing the PRI to support a single coalition candidate in 2010. But they still 


have to contend with the King’s money, the King’s political control, and the 


King’s paramilitary forces. 

The Dark Ages succeeded the Golden Era of Rome. The Mayan Empire— 
and its culture—disappeared, the victim not of invasion but of the ruinous class 
division between its impoverished masses and its opulent rulers. History te us that, 
in some places—India in the eighteenth century, Peru in the sixteenth—power and 
control replace power and control. Other civilizations give way to barbanan hordes. 
Some societies transform themselves through revolutionary change. What is 
Oaxaca’s future? It could be continued stagnation under a kind of “Dark Age.” Or 
the “sleeping giant” of the people could once again awake, this time bringing truly 
revolutionary transformation. One thing is certain: only the last offers hope for 
genuine progress for the people. 
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El Salvador: Mining the Resistance 
Gabriel Zucker | 


“Ultimately,” said Miguel Rivera, a soft-spoken man in his late twenties, “we 
are a family that has dedicated ourselves to helping the people with their needs 
and defending their nghts. But in the process of denouncing the consequences of 
mining especially, I think there are people that will be your enemies.” : 

Rivera, a director of the Asociaci6n de Amigos de San Isidro Cabanas (ASIC), 
a human rights-based community organization in San Isdro, E] Salvador, spoke 
from personal experience. Last June, his brother, and colleague, Marcelo went 
missing after a series of death threats linked to his opposition to gold mining in the 
region. A few weeks later, his body was found in a well, stripped of its fingernails, 
scalp, nose, and mouth. 

Despite repeated calls for justice, police never investigated the crime, and 
Marcelo turned out to be the first in a series of activists attacked that year. His 
murder was followed by two more assassination attempts in coming months, and 
then by the killing of two more anti-mining activists during the last week of 
December 2009. 

Ramiro Rivera Gómez, who survived an attempt on his life in August, was shot 
in his car on December.20, and Dora Alicia Recinos Sorto wa gunned down six 
days later, as she returned from washing clothes at the river. Several other activists 
have narrowly escaped similar assassination attempts; even more have been moved 
into safe houses; and a few dozen have received personal death threats via e-mails 
and text messages throughout the year. All, so far, with relative impunity. While the 
authorities have yet to identify who planned the crimes, friends and colleagues of the 
victims roughly know who is behind the intmidaton. 

“There is a company, Pacific Rim, interested in starting a mineral exploitation 
of gold and silver at El Dorado,” said Chico Montes, director of the local human ` 
nights organization, la Asociación de Desarrollo Económico Social (ADES), 
referring to a site in the municipality of San Isidro in the northem Cabañas 
district. “The ministry has given them an exploration permit. And imagine the 
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interest of those people who want to appropriate the wealth. So the explanation of 
the threats comes from there.” 

The Canadian-owned Pacific Rim Mining Company has attempted to exploit a 
gold mine at El Dorado for the better part of a decade, and has been, repeatedly 
thwarted in its efforts—not least due to the resistance of organizations like ASIC and 
ADES. Now, apparently, the company’s local allies have taken a more violent 
approach to removing that opposition. 

“I believe it’s a campaign of intimidation, and of course the same people are 
implicated in all of it,” said Rivera. “They want to destroy the entire resistance.” 

Allegedly, Marcelo’s murder was carried out by four gang members who were 
reputedly paid $100,000 each for the job. As an activist in San Salvador pointed 
out bluntly, “You don’t need half a brain to know who has that much money 
around here. It’s the company.” 

E-mail threats sent out late last year came from an address whose alias was 
“exterminio pacificrim.” 

“To me, if you connect the dots from Marcelo to Don Ramiro, it’s very clear,” 
said another activist, who wanted to remain anonymous out of fear of retribution. 
“Those are two of the people who have had the most violence carried out against 
them, and they're both in key mining areas. So why has Pacific Rim not said 
anything? Why are they not calling for investigations into these murders and 
attacks?” 

Pacific Rim, for its part, did not answer phone calls asking that question. 


El Dorado 

The mining story starts in the 1990s, when the Seaton government bowed 
to World Bank pressure and reformed its tax code to encourage foreign 
investment. E] Salvador had never been a mining capital, but as strains of gold 
and silver were discovered throughout the region, companies began entering the 
country. In 2002, Pacific Rim acquired a project in San Isidro, known as El 
Dorado, and received an exploration permit to determine the mine’s potential. 
Findings revealed an incredibly valuable mine—estimated to be worth $3.3 billion 
in 2007, when gold prices were under two-thirds their current price. In 2004, 
Pacific Rim filed for a permit to exploit the mine. 

Metal mining throughout El Salvador, however, came under increasing criticism 
from nonprofit groups throughout the country, which argued that the mining activity 
would lead to widespread contamination of the surrounding environment and water 
supply, as it had in neighboring Guatemala and Honduras. Pacific Rim and the 
other mining companies denied these claims, but political sentiment quickly swung 
against the foreign corporatons. Increasing numbers of community organizations 
came out against mining; eventually the Catholic Church followed uit. The 
government dragged its feet on the permit, spurred on by a February 2007 letter 
signed by several NGOs and forty-one U.S. Congresspeople. In March 2009, even 


the country’s nght-wing president Elias Antonio Saca Gonzalez came out against 
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the mines. Several other rhining companies became discouraged and left the country. 
Pacific Rim followed suit, at least temporarily, in July 2008. 

Five months later, however, Pacific Rim filed a notice of intent to sue the 
government of El Salvador for failing to provide the exploitation license and 
comply with the terms of the Central American Free Trade Agreement 
(CAFTA). (Because Canada is not a signatory to the treaty, Pacific Rim 
brought litigation through a U.S. subsidiary.) The suit, which calls for damages 
of $600 million and is scheduled for a hearing in early June 2010, will ultimately 
determine whether El Salvador can legally prevent mining within its own borders. 

In the meantime, however, the debate over mining is being carried out in an 
entirely separate—and much more local—arena. Pacific Rim has spent the last 
several years trying to achieve what its company literature refers to as its “social 
license” in the country: “earning the respect and approval of local stakeholders.” 
‘To that end, the company invested in a range of social programs in Cabañas, 
spending $1 million, in 2007 alone, on community social initiatives. 

a But to many in Cabañas, “social initiatives” is not an accurate description of 
these projects, which are often administered independently by local mayors. 

“The group in power in our department is the nght. So, Pacific Rim 
supported some politicians with money for projects,” said Oscar Beltran, a 
producer for the community radio station Radio Victoria, which often broadcasts 
anti-mining messages. “It is a way for the company to control the mayors. 

“Tf I give you two million dollars for you to invest in the projects you want, and 
tomorrow | ask you to do something, you're going to do it,” he explained frankly. 
“This is the role currently being played by several mayors in the department of 
Cabañas.” 

It is not just the current largesse of the mining company that has won over 
3ome mayors in the region. Because Salvadoran law taxes corporate profit | 
sercent at the local level and | percent at the federal level, the municipality of San 
Isidro would see its budget increase tenfold—to $1 million—if the project went 

~ chrough. The resulting proponents, say community leaders, are a unified front of 
ocal right-wing politicians and Pacific Rim. 

“Why does someone go looking for a post as mayor?” asked Miguel Rivera. 
‘It’s a way of making money. Around here, the mayors are more than mayors, 
chey are activists for the mining company,” he added. 

It would hardly be the first indiscretion on the part of Cabañas mayors. Last 
_anuary, several NGOs uncovered evidence that politicians were committing 
widespread electoral fraud. On election day, Marcelo Rivera and ASIC found a 
number of Hondurans (Cabañas is on the border) who said they had been paid 
$100 to cross into San Isidro and vote for thirteen-year mayor José Ignacio’ 
Bautista. Similarly, Radio Victona reporters came across a group of Hondurans 
waiting to get DUIs (identification cards that allow Salvadoran citizens to vote) in 
Sensuntepeque, another city in the region. 
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According to Miguel, ASIC was preparing a campaign to reveal the truth 
when their office was raided and. their direct evidence was lost. Unsurprisingly, 
the local government did not investigate the robbery. 


Because of ASIC’s actions, many in the area suspect that Bautista was the one ` 


who directly ordered Marcelo’s murder. But Bautista is not the only implicated 

mayor. “Here, at least four mayors from ARENA [Alianza’ Republicana 

Nacionalista] are related to this sort of thing,” said Montes, referring to the night- 
wing party that is one of the country’s two major parties. 

TA mayors are not the only figures who were wooed with noaten money; 
according to Beltran, some local churches even started taking money from 
Pacific Rim. Eventually, however, the Catholic Church came out nationally 
against mining, and the priests cut off ties with the company. Indeed, national 
political sentiment has almost’ unanimously turned against mining. But, as the 
assassinations and intimidations suggest, Pacific Rim has not given up the battle 
for local influence. “Pacific Rim has invested more than $28 million in this 
country,’ said Beltran. “They're not going to want to give it up that easily.” 


Orwellian Justice 


Luis Quintanilla, an outspoken leftist priest, very nearly became the second 
person killed in relation to this struggle in 2009, as he returned’ home on July 27 
from his weekly radio program on Radio Victona. 

“Monday, the 27, I came to the radio at night,” said Quintanilla, a youthful 
man with a thick beard. He explained that he was cut off on the road back to 
Sensuntepeque by a car that had been following him. With the road blocked, 
Quintanilla stopped his car. 

“Then they opened the door,” he explained. 


They told me to turn off my lights and leave the keys in the car. When | got 
out, I closed the door and locked it. They carried me towards their car. There 
were two of them-—one on each side—and another stayed by my car, and 
another was driving, so they were. four. All dressed in black, hooded, and 
armed. And one, that was next to me, was saying “leave him to me here,” and 
I understood that they were going to kill me. But the other said “no, we're ` 
supposed to take him with us.” They couldn't agree if theg: would do it there or 


if they would bring me somewhere else. 


- And then in my car, the alarm went off. The one ia was on one side of me 
went over to the car, and the group went to see what was going on, and I dove 
away. | here was a ravine there—I didn’t know there was a ravine there, I just 
jumped. 


Quintanilla landed on his hands and knees and then ran until he was sure the 
men were not following him.. He called friends, and.soon paramedics and police 
arrived at the scene. The investigation that followed, however, was far from 
encouraging. 


i” 
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“That same night, the police arrived,” he continued, 


and they said, “Well, did they hit you?” And I said, “no.” They looked over 
the car, and they asked, “Did they steal from you?” And I said, “no.” “And | 
this dent on the car that you have here—you already had it?” “I already bad 
it.” “Well, then,” they said, “they didn’t hit you, they didn’t hit your car, and 
didn’t steal from you? Then nothing happened. If you want, you can brng 
charges. If not, nothing happened.” And I said, “How is it that nothing 
happened? They were about to kill me.” But they said no. 


Quintanilla, who has been involved in social projects since his student days in 
the 1980s, began producing radio programs when he was suspended by the 
Church in 2002 for his political views. He began attracting the ire of conservative _ 
forces in the country, he said, when he got his job back through the courts in 
2004. A couple of years later, he received an anonymous message that said: 
“Since you like to talk so much about Monsefior Romero and Father Rutilio 
Grande, we will make sure you go and keep them company.” (Romero and 
Rutilio were outspoken populist priests who were assassinated in the years before 
the Salvadoran civil war.) 

-= The day after the attempted kidnapping, Quintanilla. went to the district 
attorney's office where, due to those threats, there was already a case open on his 
behalf. But the attorney refused to connect the previous night’s incident to that 
case. 

“The attorney said to me, ‘given that since the noted date nothing has 
happened ’-—which is to say, that they haven't killed me—‘we're going to close the 
case, ” said Quintanilla. “I said ‘no, on the contrary, I want you to continue, since 
things are still going on.’ He told me ‘Fine, but that would be a new claim.” 

Quintanilla’s was not the only case of Orwellian justice duning the year. When 
Radio Victoria, after repeated death threats, asked the local police for officers to 
protect the station and its members, it was informed that there were not enough police 
. officers available. (The national police ultimately supplied one officer for each of the 
six or seven people directly threatened, leading a national newspaper to report 
hyperbolically that an army of sixty officers was protecting the radio.) Earlier in July, 
police stated that Rivera had been murdered when a fight broke out between him and 
a group of gangsters he was drinking with—despite the evident signs of torture on his 
body and the fact that Rivera did not drink. 

El Salvador has been controlled by an often corrupt nght wing for over three 
decades, despite a twelve-year civil war, beginning in 1980. Last March, Maunicio 
Funes, a candidate from the left-wing FMLN (the party established by the guerillas 
in the 1992 peace treaty), finally won the presidency, bringing hope to the. long 
disenfranchised left-wing resistance that the government might finally be accountable 
to its people. 

In Cabafias, however, the political each has gone in the opposite direction: 
for the first time in years, all nine municipalities in the region are controlled by 
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ARENA. And the control of the municipalities, naturally, carries over into the 
justice system. “Of course, the district attomey doesn’t investigate anything 
because the district attorney has blood on his hands,” said Montes. “They are 
interested in justifying. They're not interested in investigating.” 

Edward Lara, a manager for Radio Victoria, who received a series of personal 
threats via text message throughout July, explained “There has been a change in 
the government, but at the base, here in the department, there has been no 
change. It’s still like the time when the right was in the government.” 

Radio correspondent Isabel Gamez likened the situation to the overtly violent 
days before and dumng the civil war—a war in which many of the older activists 
fought as guerillas. “These are things of the past—the persecution, the 
assassinations of people who are in positions of power in the organization,” said 
Gamez. “It's like going back in time. We're regressing.” 

Since the murder of Ramiro and Santoro.in December, there were signs that 
the status quo could change. President Funes himself made a public declaration, 
connecting the latest murders to the events of the summer, and promised a full 
investigation. 

Whether Funes can navigate a national police force and justice department 
riddled with corruption, however, remains to be seen. “I’m somewhat hopeful, but 
at the same time I’m afraid,” said Quintanilla. “Not afraid for what might happen 
to me—afraid that we might fall into the same game, the same system that we have 
had for twenty years and even more.” 


No to Mining, Yes to Life 

“Marcelo was a person whose life was dedicated to two things,” said Miguel 
Rivera, speaking of his brother. “One was the work of social organization, and the 
other, perhaps, was being a political leader. And that is essentially what he did.” 

Marcelo and Miguel—who had “always been a team,” as Miguel put it, 
began their organizing work-when Marcelo was eighteen and Miguel twelve. As 
students, they recognized that there was no good way to gather information in San 
Isidro. “You would need money to go to Sensunte or Ilobasco, because there was 
not a cultural center, or any place to inform yourself,” said Miguel, referring to 
two cities, roughly half an hour away. “We created a San Isidro foundation for 
culture and art. It was a group of around twelve young people from twelve to 
eighteen years that wanted a space to get information, and also an organization for 
cultural and artistic work in the municipality.” 

“Marcelo was a person who liked art very much,” said Montes. “I remember 
that we contracted him, as [an] ADES [member], so that he could conduct 
theater workshops with the youth in Santa Marta. And later, we realized that he 
had political sympathies too.” 

Marcelo and Miguel eventually moved their work to ASIC, an organization 
Miguel described as “dedicated to supporting youth, and asserting the nghts of 
the population.” The organization also addresses “issues of health, wells, people’s 
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access to water,” he said. . 

In this capacity, organizations such as ASIC have come tooppose the project of 
Pacific Rim. Extracting gold requires-enormous amounts of cyanide, and El 
Dorado is located near the Río Lempa, which provides water for much of Cabañas 
and for San Salvador. Activists fear that the mining project will end in a 
catastrophic contamination of the water supply——and they point to a precedent in 
Honduras, where mining indeed caused cyanide contamination, not to mention 
massive deforestation. Their widespread slogan—seen on stickers, posters, and 
pamphlets—reads “no a la minería, sí a la vida” (“no to mining, yes to life”). 

Pacific Rim, which promises to meet or even exceed stringent environmental 
regulations in all its mining projects, denies these allegations. Their executives say 
they will be so carefully monitoring the water the mine discharges that the local 
streams may well be cleaner after the company begins operations at El Dorado. 
Also, they counter, the toxic mines in Honduras were open-pit mines, unlike the 
underground mining that the company would employ at El Dorado. 

Unfortunately, there has been no independent assessment of the environmental 


“impact of mining at El Dorado, leaving the actual debate largely in the realm of 


speculation. Allegedly, various government ministers began working towards 
producing independent assessments in 2007 and 2008, but, as of today, nothing 
has come of them. 

Objective depictions of Salvadoran public opinion on mining have been equally 
hard to come by. Pacific Rim cites a January 2008 poll that showed 67 percent of 
respondents supported mining in some capacity, and only 30 percent were entirely 
opposed. In contrast, a survey conducted a few months earlier by the University of 
Central America found that 62.5 percent of respondents wereopposed to mining in 
El Salvador. 

Pacific Rim also argues that the department of Cabañas will -greatly benefit 
from the creation of hundreds of sustainable jobs—no small benefit in an 
underdeveloped region. It is unclear, though, how longterm jobs could be 
connected to a mine that will not operate for more than a decade. The debate 
itself has not been rooted in much more than rhetoric. With the conflict headed for 
international legal resolution, empirical answers to the social and environmental 
impacts are needed before the question can be rationally addressed. 


Radio Victoria 

Radio Victoria, a roughly thirty-person operation run largely by youth from 
the area, is based in a plain, two-story cement building on the main street of 
Victoria, a quiet city on a hilltop. In the entry room, photo collages 
commemorating each of the radio’s seventeen years hang on the walls, along with 
a photo of Monseñor Romero doing a radio broadcast. (One radio member 
laughed that “a whole bunch of people” asked if Romero had been on Radio 
Victoria, which was founded over a decade after his assassination.) 

“Tt was the end of the war, it was a time of transition, and it was very 
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important for the community to have its own communication,” said Cristina Starr, 
a U.S. expatriate and one of the radio’s founders, thinking back on the radio's 
origins. “And it’s appropriate technology because you don’t have to be able to 
read, and you can listen to the radio while you're doing anything. It accompanies 
you. 

_ While the radio has no professed ideology or political persuasion, its 
accountability to the community has made it a central forum for anti-mining 
messages for several years—and a target for the mining company and its allies. As 
early as 2006, several members of the radio’s news team received death threats. In 
2007, Pacific Rim attempted to buy out the radio station, themselves. 

“We were having problems constructing our house. We were partway done, 
and Pacific Rim said, ‘Look, we can finish constructing your building easily. And 
it'd be better if you'd like us to. And on top of that, we can give you another 
$8,000 a month.’ So that we'd give them publicity,” said Beltran. “And we said, 
‘Better that the house remain unfinished, that we never finish constructing it.” 

In mid-summer 2009, the radio found itself at the center of a storm of threats 
~ and sabotage. By mid-July, three community correspondents for the station were 
put in safe houses after repeated threats left in. voicemails and letters. Within the 
next two weeks, five members of the radio’s news and production teams received 
direct personal threats, and the entre organization received a long e-mail that 
named several more threats. The radio’s transmitter was sabotaged or stolen on 
several occasions, leaving the radio off the air for days at a time. 

“There were two straight days of threats and more threats,” said Gamez, who 
was one of the most directly affected. One day in early August, as she was alone 
at the radio office, preparing for a 4:00 p.m. news dispatch, she received a phone 
call from a man who claimed to have been at her house the previous night, and 
who said he was now waiting for her outside. After a frantic series of phone calls 
to friends, other organizations, and the police, Gamez escaped the building, and 
‘she and her family were taken to a safe house. 

“Tt felt like things were getting out of control,” said Starr, “and you really felt 
like there were these dark forces there that were descending.” While some of the 
threats lightened up after a few weeks, fears reignited after Ramiro’s assassination, 
when - several members of the radio received an email from ‘ ‘exterminio 
pacificrim.” 

“Well, we sent two into a hole, the question is, who will be the third,” read the 
message. “We prefer that the third death be a radio announcer or a correspondent or 
whoever from this damn radio, the most secure target is an on-the-air announcer, be 

careful, we are not playing.” 

Several days later, six armed and masked men ee | gütede Gámez’s 
house; ultimately, nothing happened, but only because Gámez was not at home. 
Despite the fear, Starr thought there was a silver lining in the threats. “It means 
that the radio really is carrying out its role,” she said. “I think that the important 
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thing is to see it in the context of the social movement in Cabañas, which of course 
is connected to the larger social movement in El Salvador.” 

Quintanilla, too, connected the intimidation to a bigger picture. “The 
threatened ones are not just the individuals themselves. We see this situation as an 
attempt to decapitate the social movement,” he said. “What they do is cut off the 
head. Yes, we are the focus, but it’s not just against us; rather, it’s against all the 
people with us.” 


Born to Defend the People 


On a Friday afternoon last August in Santa Marta, a village of three thousand 
people, half an hour from Victoria, a group of grees was collecting near the 
main plaza. Having finished classes for the week, they were waiting for a truck 
that would carry them to Victona, where they would spend the night, keeping 
watch over the Radio Victoria building, which faced threats of arson. 

“At the same time that it’s been ‘scary, it’s been so moving to see how people 
from Santa Marta have responded,” said Starr. The delegations, usually consisting 
of ten to twelve people, came to the radio every night for nearly four months In that 
way and many others, the threats at the radio have revealed the strength of the 
organizing spint in Cabañas. 

“T've talked to some of the youth like Oscar and Jaime and I go ‘are you 
scared?’” Starr continued. “And they say, ‘Oh, yeah, I’m scared’ They say things 
like, “Well, you've got to die sometime, you know?’ It almost sounds flippant but 
they're actually really sincere. They’ re actually really saying, if we're going to die at 
some point and we have to die for something. That’s how they see it, that’s the level 
of commitment and dedication. It’s not just a radio; it’s part of this whole 
movement.” 

Asked about the future of the radio, none of the members hesitated. “To close 
the radio, or to abandon the work that we have done up to this point would be to 
comply with the objectives of the people that are threatening us,” said Beltran. 

“We exist and we were born to defend the rights of the people, and that's how 
we re going to continue,” said Lara. “And 1f that involves risking ourselves, we 
only hope that the population supports us, and helps us to protect ourselves. 
Really, the fear is very great—as much personal as familial. Sometimes you’re 
here doing the work, and you're thinking about your family, and that, any 
moment, something will have happened. But the thing is to continue, not hesitate 
in this, because it is a project that has greatly served the social, economic, and 
human development of the communities, the community organizations, and the 
empowerment of the people.” 

“One must recognize that this project of protecting human nights is a project that 
some groups don’t, like, one must recognize that,” said Montes. “And these 
2conomic and political groups will act, and they will try to shut up the voices of 
dissent. In the department, we are very cognizant of this—but we're not going to 
stop. We're going to keep doing our work, defending human rights, and denouncing 
the violence.” 
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Time to Pay the Piper | 
The Accumulation of Debts in Patriarchal Capitalism 


Rebecca Clausen 


Anel Salleh, ed., Eco-Sufficiency and Global Justice: Women Write Political 
Ecology (New York: Pluto Press, 2009), 324 pages, $34.00, paperback. 


In 2001, Wilma Dunaway wrote that the “tentacles of the world-system are 
entwined around the bodies of women.” Yet her literary analysis revealed a 
profound silence about the role of women in reproductive labor, subsistence 
households, and commodity chain analysis. Dunaway characterized this omission 
as, “the greatest intellectual and political blunder” in her field.’ 

Nearly ten years later, Ariel Salleh has answered this unspoken call with the 


-resounding voices of seventeen feminist scholars who address transdisciplinary issues of 


global political ecology. The anthology Eco-Sufficiency and Global Justice: Women 
Write Political Ecology brings together authors from multiple theoretical frameworks to 
address why the regenerative activities of humans and nature have been devalued, as 
well as how various forms of resistance could reclaim their centrality in theory and 
practice. Salleh offers both “deconstructive critique and reconstructive remedy” with 
impressive clarity and comprehensiveness, allowing the collection to achieve Salleh’s 
ambitious goal of providing context for both people's struggles and academic 
relevance. As an extension of her earlier work in Ecofeminism as Politics (1997), 
Salleh continues to advance the field of materialist ecofeminism by promoting the idea 
that gender and class are crucial in the struggle against ecological collapse and social 
inequality. 
Eco-Sufficiency and Global Justice offers an expanded understanding of 
ecological/embodied debt, the social relations of subsistence, and a Marxist conception 
of metabolism. Salleh’s introductory chapter begins with a model of debt that 
integrates socialist, feminist, and ecological perspectives. She outlines (1) the social 
debt owed by capitalist employers for surplus value extracted from the workers, (2) the 
ecological debt owed by the global North to the South for direct extraction of the 
natural means of production, and (3) the embodied debt owed by both the North and 
South to unpaid reproductive workers who produce use values and regenerate the 
conditions of production. Understanding these interlocking forms of debt provides 


REBECCA CLAUSEN (clausen_r@fortlewis.edu) teaches sociology and environmental studies at 
Fort Lewis College in Durango, CO. Her research in environmental sociology focuses on fisheries 
and marine degradation. Becky’s new daughter, Piper, helped inspire this book review. 
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leverage for academic debate as well as reflection for people’s struggles within a 
worldwide system of capital accumulation. 
Salleh focuses her analysis on the embodied debt of workers who perform “meta 


- industrial labour,” which goes beyond the wage-dependent work of industrial society 


to encompass the labor of women and men who work off the land, raising children, 
caring for family members, and generally engaging in social relations of subsistence. 
Meta-industrial laborers include householders, mothers, peasants, indigenes, and 
others whose daily work is directly connected to biological growth and regeneration. 
Salleh suggests that the meta-industrial labor of both women and men achieves a 
“metabolic fit” between human needs and natural cycles, thereby offering a model of 
eco-sufficiency. _ . 

Salleh presents a clear and consistent materialist argument, stating that the day-to- 
day experience of negotiating humanity-nature relations is a “standpoint grounded in 
labor—not for instance, an ideological or socobiological argument about women being 
closer to nature or better than men.” This matenalist foundation allows her to 
circumvent such essentialist ecofeminist arguments and offer an extension of Marx’s 
concept of metabolism. Salleh successfully describes how the social relations of 
subsistence can provide an alternative to metabolic nft. 

Metabolic rift, as introduced by Marx and expanded by John Bellamy Foster, is 
created through capitalist production and exchange as biogeochemical cycles are 
severed and workers become disconnected from the naturalcycles of production? By 
building off these theoretical developments in ecoMarxism, Salleh introduces the 
concept of metabolic fit for discussion and debate. Once Salleh lays this 
epistemological groundwork, she offers an expansive variety of readings fom 
feminist authors to help amplify her critiques and provide meaningful alternatives. 

Salleh states that the anthology is “inspired by life at the peripheries of 
power, and these regions are given voice in numerous chapters of the book. For 
example, Nalini Nayak provides a socio-ecological analysis of displaced fishers in 
India, and Zhol de Ishtar explains the economic, social, and cultural fallout of 
nuclearized bodies in the Marshall Islands. Interspersed among these case studies 
are theoretical essays addressing issues such as Silvia Federici’s history of the 
devaluation of women’s labor and Mary Mellor’s discussion of ecofeminist 
political economy. While the anthology provides impressive breadth, it also tasks 
the reader with some analytical work to pull it all together. Salleh admits that “the 
project involves multiple levels of arguments and cannot be treated systematically 
in a book of readings such as this.” Perhaps a short discussion at the beginning of 
each of the five sections could have helped provide the reader with a compass. 

Many of the chapters offer informed critique of current sustainability models, and 
the authors pull no punches. Ecological economics, ecofeminism, eco-soaalism, social 
ecology, world-systems theory—all are critically discussed and open for debate. For 
example, Susan Hawthorne questions the “politically conservative’ character of some 
ecological economics” that use natural capital analysis, while Ana Isla demonstrates 
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how designated conservation areas can act as enclosures. To balance their critique, 
Salleh includes works that highlight alternatives to the underlying structure of 
capitalism. Mary Mellor explains how a “provisioning” economy “would start from the 
embodiment and embeddedness of human lives [so that] patterns of work and 
consumption would be sensitive to the human life-cycle.” Marilyn Waring provides 
thoughtful recommendations for the type of accounting systems that would “make 
women count.” She suggests radically interpreting data in nonmonetary terms, such as 
time-use scales. By simultaneously providing selections that critique and remedy, Salleh 
presents an engaging account of dialectical reasoning. 

Perhaps the most impressive accomplishment of this diverse set of readings is the 
ability to place intellectually demanding concepts in the context of timely current events. 
Mary Mellor provides a sophisticated analysis of the financialization cnsis from a 
feminist political economic perspective. This will be of interest to anyone following the 
analytical developments of monopoly-finance capital. Second, an entire section of the 
anthology is dedicated to energy and climate change. Given the recent Copenhagen 
spectacle, the themes raised by several of the book’s authors provide a new look at 
climate justice and the “development rights” debate. It is this section that provides some 
of the most thought-provoking terrain. 

Confronting the causes and consequences of climate change requires urgent, 
radical action, especially given the potential for positive feedback loops to create 
even more drastic global transformations. The anthology rightly criticizes the 
band-aid approaches of commodified “debt-for-nature” swaps and “win/win” 
market mechanisms. Various authors suggest that an “epistemology of the South,” 
manifested through meta-industrial laborers, should lead the way for capacity- 
building and social change in the North. For example, Brownhill and Turner 
provide a case study in which Nigerian  subsistence-based women lead 
international resistance efforts to shut down Big Oil. 

After reading this case analysis, | was left wondering: what of the relation 
between the meta-industrials and the industrial classes? How should these social 
relationships be united to achieve the massive change necessary in economic and 
social structure? Will the knowledge and skills gained from subsistence labor stand 
alone, or join with Western science and industrial workers? Cuba provides one 
example of this sort of alliance where, faced with massive energy shortages dunng 
the Special Penod, traditional farming knowledge/practices were combined with 
modern science to create a new system of organic food production. Can this 
dialectical approach to biology and nature be supported in the prioritization of 
meta-industrial labor? 

Although the anthology nghtfully centers on the concept of meta-industrial 
laborers, its lack of discussion of just how meta-industrial and industrial classes 
could unite left me wondering. But perhaps giving readers new questions like this 
is an important first step. 

Following the logic of the metabolic fit associated with meee ce labors, 
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Salleh asserts that “people in many locations do understand their matenal 
2mbodiment in nature, and they know how to practice eco-sufficiency.” This 
transforms the apologetic “There is No Alternative” mantra to a more 
-omprehensive viewpoint that “Alternatives are Everywhere’—we just need to 
>pen our eyes and listen. Again, a sense of urgency hits us, as we remember how 
-olonization and impenalism have ravaged many subsistence societies. Is it too late 
zor these cultures to reclaim this knowledge, as languages are lost and land is 
appropriated on a daily basis? The insights provided in this anthology lead to 
questions regarding how best to preserve human rights and sovereignty in light of 
the modernist and developmentalist paradigm. How would this emphasis on 
preserving nonmonetary, subsistence labor speak to the climate justice activists 
who promote Greenhouse Development Rights? 

The conceptual tools and detailed analyses provided throughout Eco- 
Sufficiency and Global Justice serve two purposes. First, they respond to the 
academic and NGO discourse that has attempted to marginalize materialist 
feminist analysis by providing an impressive collection of arguments and examples 
demonstrating the relevance and saliency of an embodied materialist perspective. 
Second, they provide a starting point for continued discussion and questions to 
refine how these concepts can be applied in the service of social and ecological 
justice. 

Numerous scholars within ecological economics have pointed to the Greek 
arigin of both the word economy (oikos nomos—household management) and the 
word ecology (oikos logos—household knowledge) to speak of their implicit 
connection. Similarly, in this book, Salleh brings together the concepts of meta- 
industrial labor and metabolism, both sharing the Greek root, meta. A quick look 
at this etymology offers a telling analogy: while meta-industmal implies an 
organizing force beyond wage-dependent laborers, metabolism means to overthrow 
and produce change. Clearly, these themes inspire Salleh’s work—opening a 
dialogue beyond the classical understanding of labor to include the social relations 
of subsistence and, at the same time, reveal the potential for overthrowing a system 
of patriarchal capitalist exploitation. 


Notes 

1. Wilma Dunaway, “The Double Register of Histary: Situating the Forgotten Woman and Her Household in Commodity 
Chain Analysis,” Journal of World-System Research, VII (Spring 2001), 23. 

2. John Bellamy Foster, Marx's Ecology (New York: Monthly Review Press, 2000). 

3. Activist/scholars such as Tom Athanasicu and Paul Baer promote development rights described as the following: “The 
Greenhouse Development Rights framework is designed to support an emergency climate stabilization program while, 
at the same time, preserving the right of all people to reach a dignified level of sustainable human development free of 
the privations of poverty,” http://.ecoequity.org. 
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Sartre: Conversations with a “Bourgeois 
Revolutionary” 


Joseph L. Walsh 


John Gerassi, Talking with Sartre: Conversations and Debates, edited and 
translated by John Gerassi (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2009), 
336 pages, $20.00, paperback. 


“I want to know, Sartre, how a bourgeois like you—and you, Sartre, no matter 
how much you hate the bourgeoisie are still a bourgeois through and through— 
became a revolutionary.” In this way, John Gerassi once informed an audience of 
Jean-Paul Sartre scholars and aficionados about what to expect from the 2,000- 
plus pages of edited transcripts of his conversations with Sartre, taped from. 1970 
to 1974 and recently deposited in the Yale University library. Although this 
remark is not included, Talking with Sartre distills those interviews into similar 
challenges from Gerassi, followed by Sartre’s direct, spontaneous responses. No 
major political and literary figure was interviewed as often as was Sartre. And 
nothing else, including Simone de Beauvoir’s 1974 interviews with Sartre, comes 
close to matching the vitality and intensity here. 

It is difficult to imagine anyone other than Gerassi recording encounters like these 
with Sartre. They range over the whole of Sartre’s life and work—tterary, 
philosophical, political, and personal. Beneath their candor and intemity he decades 
of familial loyalties (Gerassi’s father, Fernando, was a renowned painter in France 
and a Spanish Civil War Republican general much admired by Sartre), and there 
were political associations as well. In the mid-1960s, Gerassi persuaded Sartre to 
join the International War Crimes Tribunal, hosted by Bertrand Russell’s Peace 
Foundation to investigate U.S-sponsored atrocites in the Vietnam War. And in 
1968, Gerassi, inspired by the earlier takeover of the University of Paris—a 
harbinger of revolution for both Sartre and Gerassi—led the student takeover of San 
Francisco State University. 

Gerassi 1s now a professor of political science at the City University of New 
York Gn Queens) and is the author of twelve books, including Sartre’s biography, 


JOSEPH L. WALSH Gwalsh@stockton.edu) is emeritus professor of philosophy and religion al the 
Richard Stockton College of New Jersey. Among his publications are “Sartre and the Marxist 
Ethics of Revolution,” Sartre Studies International (Spring, 2000) and “Marx and Sartre on 
Violence in the French Revolution” in Yeager Hudson and Creighton Peden, eds., Revolution, 
Violence and Equality (1990). - 
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Jean-Paul Sartre: Hated Conscience of His Century. His knowledge of French 
radicalism at the time he conducted these interviews with Sartre was probably 
unequalled by any American, and his in-person study of radical movements 
worldwide (The Coming of the New International: An Anthology, 1971) added to 
his unquestioned credibility with Sartre. Gerassi is personally intrigued by Sartre’s 
persistence in identifying himself as a wnter even after 1968, when he also began 
to identify as a revolutionary, for whom everything is political. 

To chart Sartre’s political development, Gerassi takes him through his relative 
political indifference to the Nazis in 1933, while Sartre was studying in Berlin, 
and comparable disinterest in the 1936 Popular Front movement in France, 
arguably the most important progressive movement in twentieth century France 
before 1968. Sartre only entered the political battlefield for the first time after the 
Second World War. These war years nonetheless contributed to his political 
=volution in ways not often noted. For instance, Sartre describes the 
transformation of his “bourgeois individualism” at seeing himself and his fellow 
war prisoners “working together for each other's wel-being...under the heel of 
their German captors.” 

Sartre’s years under the Nazi occupation have been the subject of much 
controversy, yet they are dealt with credibly here, as Gerassi focuses on Sartre's 
plays The Flies and No Exit, which, although they were produced with Naz 
permission, Sartre hoped “would communicate to their audiences that honor and 
integrity demand resistance to the Germans, no matter what the circumstances.” 

“Do you think that came across?” Gerassi asks somewhat skeptically. Sartre 
replies that the German critics in Panis got it: “A good play but obviously entirely 
against us.” The French critics, he adds, did not get it, nor did the postwar 
Germans, who were still much concerned with their own lack of resistance. As for 
Sartre’s actual participation in the Resistance, Sartre and Beauvoir joined with 
friends and allies in Paris to form a group that clandestinely produced and 
distributed anti-German broadsides, and Sartre also contributed to Resistance 
publications Lettres Françaises and Combat. 

With the end of the German occupation in 1945, France began to reinvent 
itself, politically and morally. Sartre, famous author and philosopher, now turned 
resister, emerged ready to participate in what he calls “the big political battles after 
the war.” Gerassi here asks Sartre whether that was when he launched the third- 
force, ant-United States and anti#Communist RDR [Rassemblement 
Démocratique Révolutionnaire]. 

“Exactly,” Sartre replies. “But it didn’t work. It attracted too many 
reactionaries. From the end of the war until 5} or °52 we tred to stay non- 
partisan and of course that got us attacked by both right and left.” “Who's ‘we’?” 
queries Gerassi. 

“The editors of the Les Temps Modernes [Sartre, Merleau-Ponty, Francois 


Jeanson, and others},” Sartre answers. “Soon we understood, we had to choose. 
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The basic question: who was ready, willing even, to launch an attack on the other, 
to lead us into a new war that would devastate the planet? Obviously it was the 
United States. So we had to abandon the Third Force and ally ourselves, 
reluctantly...with Russia.” And with that choice came another: Sartre's 
relationship to the Communist Party of France. 

Gerassi hones in: “So then what happens to your ethics? Are you back to 
efficiency, to realism?” 

“We're on a difficult course here,” Sartre responds. “The problem has always 
been, for me and for any non-communist leftists, how to relate to the party.” 
Submission to a Stalinist apparatus that tried “to control the minds of its 
adherents” made cooperation with the Communist Party ethically impossible for 
Sartre. 

But didn’t all that change with “the anti-Ridgway campaign?” inquires 
Gerassi, referring to the huge demonstrations in Paris during the Korean War 
organized by the Communists and vigorously supported by Sartre and his allies 
against the American NATO commander General Matthew Ridgway. In 
response to these aggressive U.S. moves in Europe, Sartre became, in his own 
words, “a fellow traveler...1 didn’t like it, but to be active politically means to live 
schizophrenically.” As the Cold War unfolded, this meant, in practice, identifying 
with the Soviet Union, participating in Soviet-sponsored Peace Congresses in 
Vienna, Moscow, Poland, and Finland, and writing favorable, pro-Soviet articles 
in Les Temps Modernes, eventually anthologized as The Communists and Peace. 
“If there were to be a Third World War it was because America would start it. | 
didn’t like the Soviet system one bit, but I knew Russia would never start World 
War III. It couldn’t militarily or nuclearly or economically.” Furthermore, Sartre 
adds, a land war in Europe would mean that “France would no longer exist.” 

Gerassi clearly thinks Sartre made serious mistakes during this period. He 
chides Sartre for continuing “to go to peace congresses” that were essentially 
propaganda venues. But we condemned “Russia for its invasion of Berlin 
(1953]...and of course Budapest in 56,” Sartre replies, referring to the Soviet’s 
brutal suppression of the 1956 Hungaran upnsing. Three cnitical articles then 
followed, also later published together as The Ghost of Stalin, and signaling a 
rupture in his relationship with the Communists. 

Sartre's activities in his “fellowtraveler” period are generally well known. But 
Gerassi’s questions to Sartre about his wellpubhazed trips to Russia and China 
elicit new and surprismgly candid admissions. What about “when you go rather 
extensively throughout Russia. How could you not realize what a disgusting regime 
it had?” Gerassi asks. 

“You know, I was blinded...1 didn’t see the internal realities of Russia,” 
Sartre replies. “Because the bourgeois media tlt al] news to the defense of 
bourgeois life... was predisposed to beleve that anti-bourgeois 
counterpropaganda was more truthful, or less fictitious...1 wanted so much to 
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believe that the revolution takes two steps forward, one step backward, as Mao 
had said, that I hoped the Soviet system would pull out of its ternifyingly repressive 
stage.” 

As such hopes for Russia faded, Sartre's -political interests turned to the 
Algenan revolt and its repercussions in mainland France, althoughthey are treated 
only briefly here. Sartre claims that from “our support of the FLN [National 
Liberation Front]...the new left was born in France...particularly as we became 


- more militant in our support of the Viemamese against American imperialism.” 


Now, the events of May 1968 and their immediate aftermath became central in 
Sartre's politics. “I didn’t become political until last year [1971] when I understood 
the political significance of "68 and when I joined the GP €a Gauche 
Prolétarienne—a Maoist-inspired group committed to continuing the 1968 
worker/student alliance),” Sartre says. Gerassi demurs here, referring to Sartre's 
earlier political activity: “I was not political then. I was an intellectual, trying to show 
what is really happening in our world and why.” 

The events of 1968, however, led Sartre to a new level of understanding. “When 
middle-class kids in 68 marched down in front of the Ministry of the Interior, where 
all the repressive files are stored and the cops guarding the joint yelled, “There's no 
one inside, come and seize it!’ and made the fist salute, [Daniel] Cohn- 
Bendit.. yelled back, “We don’t want power.” 

At that point, Sartre says, he began to understand revolutionary politics in a 
new way. “The communists decided to try for a compromise with de Gaulle. But 
the kids would not bring down the government no matter how many millions of 
them marched against it. And when that sank in, Castor [Beauvoir] and I realized 
that we are all political animals.” Previously, the exercise of governmental control 
aver human action—~normal politics’”—-had been, for Sartre, something only to 
>e observed or understood. Now, the human relations beneath that exercise 


© secame what “the political” really signified. 


Sartre took two weeks off from his conversations with Gerassi in December 
1970 to go to the city of Lens and preside as judge in an extra-legal, 
songovernmental “people's” trial in which the GP had begun to play a major 
zole. Six miners had died in a mine accident and, rather than investigating the 
nine owners, the government had arrested and charged four of their coworkers 
‘nth manslaughter, provoking large demonstrations. In the people's trial, the 
owners themselves were tried for dangerous and unhealthy safety conditions and 
engineers, doctors, other experts were brought in to testify. 

“The court—and me in my summation—demanded that the miners who had 
been careless and were accused of manslaughter be freed and that the owners be 
arrested,” Sartre recounts. “The miners were indeed freed...a decision on newsafety 
~egulations was made and the owners put them into effect. ..they had to pay sums to 
the victims.. ‘none of which was ordered by a state court—just a vote by the people of 
that community.” 
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_ For Sartre, what happened in Lens was not an isolated incident. It was a way 
for the 68ers in the GP to say, “to hell with their courts, with their laws which 
always defend the rich and crucify the weak. and the helpless...a farce, a way of 
subjugating the poor, the needy, the weak, the just.” Sartre saw here an intimation 
of a revolutionary future “of people participating in the decisions that affect their 
lives...[where] people make policy and administrators administer that policy,” 
where laws would not be laws “but agreements discussed and agreed upon by 
popular assemblies, not...from some entity sitting above the people.” 

What's more, Sartre still believed in May 1973 that France had been on the 
verge of a true revolution in May 1968. “On May 27-28, the two great marches, 
the millions of students and the millions of workers, bumped into each other at 
Denfert [Montparnasse]...and united. Only then did May ’68 become clearly 
political, not cultural,” he tells Gerassi. To tum this mass movement into a 
revolution, however, a political force was needed to ensure that “the government 
stick to revolutionary principles, to make sure it does not become 
opportunistic... [but] our CP could never be ‘revolutionary, :’ Sartre concludes. 

Despite the drama of May, there is nothing theatrical about the revolution 


Sartre is talking about here. At one point, it is Sartre himself who asks Gerassi - 


whether he believes that, in a revolutionary country, the laws should proceed from 
below, from popular assemblies, and not from “some entity sitting above the 
people.” Gerassi responds, “Yes, theoretically. But we have to live in the situation 
as it is. No socialism can succeed without some repressive measures as long as the 
United States dominates the world.” 

Although the immediate context here is repression in Cuba, specifically 
concerning the case of the poet Heberto Padilla, the issue of repression and 
‘violence occurs elsewhere and often in these exchanges. Gerassi asks Sartre, “Is 
revolution without terror possible, and do you support such a revolution?” 


ro 


“Wow,” Sartre replies, “you really want to putme on the spot today...OK yes, - 


I believe that a revolution is impossible without terror, precisely because the nght will 


resort to terror to stop it.” He continues, “that brings up another aspect of i 


revolution, which is this: to succeed a revolution must goall the way. No stopping 
midstream. The nght will always use terror to ton it, so the revolution must use 
` terror to stop it” 

- Many difficult questions arise from this notion of. “no stopping ae 
Does it mean until the economy is entirely socially owned? Or until certain levels 
-of income parity are achieved? These are complex questions that go beyond the 
scope of this book. But an exchange concerning the early days of the Cuban 
Revolution indicates perhaps what the principled direction of terror and violence 
might entail for both Sartre and Gerassi. The latter describes Fidel’s prosecution 


of the Batista regime's torturers as almost “a people’s tnal...anyone could testify, 


and hundreds of folks who were tortured or who saw their loved ones tortured to 
death did testify...even Time magazine [agreed] that the trials were a catharsis, 
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saving the country from a wild bloodbath of vengeance.” Gerassi, who sees himself 
as totally opposed to capital punishment, asks Sartre, “Should the torturers have 
been executed, when we all knew, and Castro knew that the real culprits were the 
top echelons of Batista’s government...and the owners of...the American 
corporations for whom Batista and his henchmen exploited the people of Cuba?” 

“Under an ideal situation,” Sartre replies, “the torturers could have been 
rehabilitated. But I also agree with Fidel, at that moment a bloodbath had to be 
avoided, and so if executing them for their proven crimes...will avoid that 
bloodbath, then ethically their execution was justified.” But, he continues, “had 
the trials taken place a year later and with no bloodbath to avoid, then no, their 
execution would not have been justified.” Using the likelihood of a bloodbath with 
its inevitable excesses and attacks on innocent people as his criterion, Sartre 
justifies the use of violence here to prevent greater violence. 

Pressing the point, Gerassi asks of Sartre, “How do you situate the Red 
Army Faction in this, the Baader-Meinhof group?” Sartre replies, “From a moral 
and revolutionary point of view, the group’s rampage and murders of German 
industrialists are absolutely justified.” Sartre ends, however, without clarifying this 
“moral and revolutionary point of view,” except to say that “all ethics depend on 
circumstances.” A year and a half later (lune 1972), Sartre suggests what he 
might earlier have had in mind: “Baader-Meinhof behaved perfectly correctly. 
They never killed an innocent. They went after the vicious pigs [German 
industrialists] of their society.” However, he adds, “popular sentiment was against 
them... The Baader-Meinhof group were bourgeois kids.” 

Is Sartre here qualifying his previous judgment? Were Baader-Meinhof perhaps 
moral but not revolutionary because they were out of touch with the people they sought 
to lead? Is Sartre arriving at a different ethical judgment from the one he made a year 
and a half before? It is impossible to answer such questions on the basis of these brief 
exchanges. But these comments on violence, terror, and morality are a very important 
part of this book. On this and similar issues (e.g., maintaining loyalty to a revolution 
while criticizing it from within), they express a fundamental le:tmotf of this political 
testament created by Sartre with his friend Gerassi: “My approach was always ethical. 
Whenever | condemned the communists or anyone else for that matter, it was always 
from a moral point of view.” 

More important topics are discussed than can be dealt with here. Gerassi 
pene attempts: to get Sartre to recognize that his fundamental understanding 
of himself as a writer is at odds with his identity as a revolutionary for whom 
everything is political, citing the hours each morning Sartre still devoted to his 
biography of Gustave Flaubert, a bourgeois author for a bourgeois audience. “But 
I am both a bourgeois writer like Flaubert, and a revolutionary activist like 
Babeuf,” Sartre replied. “I assume responsibility for both.” 

There are also crackling exchanges, in a few places almost testy on Sartre's part, 
regarding de Gaulle’s role in French life, as Gerassi extols de Gaulle’s resistance to 
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the United States and Sartre dismisses the French president as a ndiculous 
monarchist. Interesting nuances emerge regarding Sartres much discussed 
relationships with the philosopher Maurice Merleau-Ponty and Albert Camus. A 
brief but important discussion occurs regarding Palestinian-Israeli relations as does a 
full and informative exchange about both the Russian and Chinese Revolutions, 
including the Cultural Revolution. At one point, Gerassi riffs marvelously on Sartre's 
well-known example of “seriality” among those waiting for a bus at the Place St. 
Germaine in Pars, relocating the event to Third Avenue in Manhattan, where 
someone in line takes over a long-delayed bus, thus turning isolated individuals into a 
Sartrean fused group. This elicits Sartre's approval for having spelled out so 
powerfully his own thought. 

Sartre’s personal life comes in for a full discussion, including his bref 
psychoanalysis with Lacan and the now famous hallucinated lobsters. Death and 
immortality are frequently discussed and, given that both Sartre and Gerassi are 
committed atheists, there are surpnsingly frequent references to God and his absence. 
Sartre's “amorous life” and its many, interwoven relationships of kept women and 
weekly luncheons, evenings, and nightly phone calls come in for detailed discussion 
with Gerassi exclaiming, “Wowl I think I would go crazy with such obligations.” 

Through it all, however, Sartre’s relationship with Beauvoir occupies a special 
place even though, by Sartre’s admission, it had ceased to be sexual as early as 
1946 or 1947. For those who continue to be intrigued or fascinated by Sartre, this 
book will yield new details and insights into his thought and work. For those for 
whom Sartre is now only a name. there is probably no better introduction to the man 
and his era. 


i ‘ 
Capitalism requires a powerful military industry for its processes of 
accumulation and imposition of control over territories and natural resources, 


suppressing the resistance of the peoples. It is an imperialist system of°’ 


colonization of the planet. 


— People’s ca on Climate Change and the Rights of Mother Earth, 


Cochabamba, Bolivia, April 22, 2010 


Errata: On page 13, line 1 of “The Financial Power Elite” by John 
Bellamy Foster and Hannah Holleman in the May 2010 issue of Analytical _ 
Monthly Review, “2009” should have been “1999.” In table 1 on page 14, 


the third column of the row referring to Herbert M. Allison mistakenly read 
“1971-1997 President, Memill.” This should have read: “1971-1999 
Merrill Lynch, various capacities (1997-1999 President).” 
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The World People’s Conference on Climate Change and the Rights of 
Mother Earth held April .20-22, 2010, in Cochabamba, Bolivia, will 
undoubtedly be remembered as a major historical turning point in the struggle 
over climate change. Over 35,000 people from 142 countries attended (including 
official delegations from the United Nations and forty-seven countries, and 
spokespersons from indigenous communities). For perhaps the first time, the issue 
of the planetary environmental crisis was wrested entirely from the ideological 
control of the rich countries of the North in a major international forum, leading to 
the development of a radical South-based perspective. 

President Evo Morales of Bolivia opened the conference with the words 
“Planet or Death, We Shall Overcome” and emphasized that there were two 
possible paths: “either capitalism -dies or Mother Earth dies.” The final 
declaration of the conference on April 22, known as The Cochabamba Protocol, 
or The People’s Agreement on Climate Change and the Rights of Mother Earth, 
stated: i 


_ The eis system has imposed onus a locie of competition, progress, and 
limitless growth. The regime of production and consumption seeks profit 
without limits, separating human beings from nature and imposing a logic of 
domination. upon nature, transforming everything into commodities: water, 
-earth, the human genome, ancestral cultures, biodiversity, justice, ethics, the 
rights of peoples, and life itself... 


Humanity ‘confronts a great “dilemma! to ‘continue on the path of capitalism, 
depredation, and death, or to choose the path of harmony with nature and 
respect for dife. {http://pwecc.wordpress.com/20 | 0/04/28/peoples-agreement) 
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Some of the demands adopted in the People’s Agreement included: 
(1)Creation of an Adaptation Fund to help poorer countries adjust to climate 


change. (2) Commitment of at least 6 percent of GDP in the developed countries 


(roughly equivalent to the share of real military spending in national income in the ` 


United States) to addressing the climate change needs of developing countries. 
(3) An amendment to the Kyoto Protocol for the second commitment period from 
2013 to 2017 that would require that developed countries reduce their domestic 
emissions by at least 50 percent from 1990 levels. (4) Establishment of an 
International Climate and Environmental Justice Tribunal to hold polluters 
responsible for their emissions and their climate debt. (5) Rejection of the current 
structure of free trade agreements and intellectual property nghts arrangements, 
particularly with respect to biotechnology and the transfer of climate-change 
related technologies. (6) Condemnation of the REDD (Reduced Emissions from 
Deforestation and Forest Degradation) mechanism as a destructive market-based 
approach not aimed at protecting forests and the customs of people. (7) Creation 
of an International Tribunal of Conscience to ensure justice for 
environmental/climate migrants and refugees. (8) Full recognition of the United 
Nations Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples. And (9) “Recognition 
of the nght of all peoples, living beings, and Mother Earth to have access to 
water...as a Fundamental Human Right.” 

We were proud that Monthly Review had a significant presence in 
Cochabamba. Monthly Review Foundation director Fred Magdoff and our friend 
and MR author Jeff Jones both took part. Eduardo Galeano, author of The Open 
- Veins of Latin America (Monthly Review Press), was unable to attend but sent an 
inspiring message to the conference. In a fiery address, President Hugo Chavez of 
Venezuela held up a copy of a pamphlet version of Albert Einstein’s article “Why 
Socialism?” from volume |, no. | of the magazine (May 1949), mentioning that 
it was from Monthly Review, and declaring: “If the hegemony of capitalism 
continues on this planet, human life will one day come to an end.” Fred Magdoff 
gave a presentation on capitalism and the environment at the conference (and felt 
deeply honored that Evo Morales sat in the front row). Fred wrote in a letter to 
the rest of us at MR from Cochabamba on Apnl 22: “So many people from 
Latin America...told me how much MR has meant to their education. Also many 
of the young people from the U.S. (and there are a lot) are aware of and read 
MR....One 40ish writer told me how much Harry’s work on imperialism meant 
to him and the left and that JBF’s work on the environment was having a similar 
impact today.” . 

Hugo Chavez has famously called István Mészáros “The Pathfinder of 
Socialism.” We are pleased to announce that Monthly Review Press has just 
published Social Structure and Forms of Consciousness, volume | of Mészéros’s 
monumental The Social Delerminalion of Method—a work that has been many 
decades in the making. This first volume is about the all-important problem of the 
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relationship of social consciousness to social structure and develops a profound 
philosophical and theoretical critique of the liberal tradition from Descartes to the 
present. Lovers of political and dialectical philosophy are in for a treat. Seldom 
has so powerful and systematic a critical analysis of bourgeois thought, relying on 
the full intellectual apparatus of the Marxian tradition, been developed. 
Mészéros’s critique takes on even greater importance, since it explicates the 
foundation upon which his previous political interventions, such as Beyond 
Capital (1995), The Challenge and Burden of Historical Time (2008), and The 
Structural Crisis of Capitalism (2010)—all published by. Monthly Review 
Press-—were based. In Social Structure and Forms of Consciousness, together with 
Mészáros’s other works, one finds a complete theoretical system aimed at the 
development of a socialism for the twenty-first century. 


Continued from page 60 


In such favorable conditions, the CLA organized the coup d'état that ousted 
Mossadegh, who passed away three years later. Then the monarchy was 
reinstated and a powerful US ally took power in Iran. 

That is the only thing the United States has done with other nations. Ever 
since the creation of that country on the nchest soils of the planet, it never 
respected the rights of the indigenous population living there for thousands of 
years or of those brought in as slaves by the English colonizers. 

Nevertheless, I am sure that millions of smart and honest Americans 
understand these truths. 

President Obama can make hundreds of speeches trying to accommodate 
irreconcilable contradictions to the detriment of truth; or he can dream of the 
magic of his well articulated phrases while making concessions to personalities 
and groups lacking in ethics. He can also portray fantastic worlds that only fit in 
his head, as they are planted there by unscrupulous advisors aware of his 
tendencies. 

Two unavoidable questions: Will Obama be able to enjoy the excitement of a 
second presidential term without seeing the Pentagon or the State of Israel, — 
whose behavior shows that it does not accept the United States decisions—use 
their nuclear weapons on Iran? What will life on our planet be like after that? 


Fidel Castro Ruz 
June 1, 2010 
11:35-AM 
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“America’s strong bonds with Israel are well known. This bond is 
unbreakable.” 


“Many wait in refugee camps in the West Bank, Gaza and neighboring lands _ 


for a life of peace and secunty that they have never been able to lead.” 

Today, we know that white phosphorus and other inhumane and cruel 
substances are often dropped on the population of the Gaza Stnp with a truly 
Nazi fascist frenzy. Still, Obama’s assertions seemed vibrant, and on occasions 
sincere, as he repeated them once and again during his feverish racing around the 
world, wherever he promptly arrived in his US Au Force One. 

Yesterday, May 31, the international community was shocked when in 
international waters,—tens of miles off the coast of Gaza—nearly one hundred 
Israeli paratroops jumped from helicopters, in the wee small hours, recklessly 
shooting on hundreds of peaceful people from various nationalities, causing 
them—according to press reports—no less than 20 dead and scores of injured. 
There were also Americans among those under attack, who were carrying goods 
. to the Palestinians besieged in their own homeland. 

When Obama spoke at the Islamic University of Al-Azhar about “the 
overthrow of a democratically elected Iranian government” and immediately added 
that “since the Islamic Revolution, Iran has played a role i in acts of hostage-taking 
and violence against U.S. troops and civilians...” he was referring to the 
revolutionary movement promoted by the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini who—- 
from Paris and without a weapon —crushed the Armed Forces of the most 
powerful US gendarme in South Asia. It was very difficult for the mightiest 
power of the world not to succumb to the temptation of setting up one of its 
military bases there, south of the USSR. 

More than five decades back, the United States had subdued another 
absolutely democratic revolution when it overthrew the Iranian government headed 
by Mohammad Mossadegh, who had been elected Prime Minister of Iran on 
Apnl 24, 1951. On May Ist that same year, the Senate approved the 
nationalization of oil, which had been his main demand during the struggle. “So 
far, our long years of negotiations with foreign countries have proved 
unsuccessful,” he said. 

He obviously meant the big capitalist powers that saniolled ihe sword 
economy. In view of the intransigence of the British Petroleum, then known as the 

Anglo-lranian Oil Company, Iran seized its facilities. 
l The country was unable to train its technicians. The UK had withdrawn its 
skilled personnel and imposed a blockade on spare parts and markets. It had also 
sent the Royal Navy ready for action against that country. As a result, [ran’s oil 
production decreased from 241.4 million barrels in 1952 to 10.6 million in 1953. 


Continued from page 59 - 
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following the recent incident mm the temtonal waters of the 
latter, could perhaps be thwarted if the President of. the People’s 
: Republic of China decides to exercise the nght lo veto—a prerogative 
that country ` totally dislikes—with respect to the agreement 
currently under discussion at the UN Secunty Council. 


But, there is- a second and more serious problem for which ie United 


States has no possible answer; this is the conflict created involving 


Iran. This could be clearly seen coming since President Barack Obama 


‘made his speech’ at the Islamic University of Al Azhar, in Cairo, on 
June 4, 2009. ` 


Ina Reflection. I wrote only. four days after that,—when I had access 
to an official’ copy of his remarks— used many parts of at to analyze: 
its significance. I shall now mention some of them. 


“We meet at a time of great tension between the United States and.- 
Muslims around the World.. 
o“... colonialism that denied: rights and opportunities to many 
Muslims, and a Cold War in which Muslim-majority countries were 
- too often treated as proxies without regard to their own aspirations.” 


This and other arguments sounded particularly impressive as they were 


_ voiced by an Afncan-American US President; they resonated like the 


self-evident truths contained in the Declaration of Philadelphia of 


July 4, 1776. 


“Tve come here to Cairo to seek a new beginning between the United 
States and Muslims around the world, one based on mutual interest 


arid mutual respect.. . 
“As the Holy Quran tells us, ‘Be conscious of God and speak always 


the truth.” 
“And I consider it oa of my sess E as President of the 
United States to fight against negative stereotypes of Islam wherever 


they appear.” 


Thm he continued dealing with thorny. i issues from the universe of 
insoluble contradictions involving US policies. 


- “In the middle of the Cold War, the United States played a role in 
the overthrow of a democratically elected Iranian government.” 
“Since the Islamic Revolution, Iran has played a role in acts of 
hostage-taking and violence against U.S. troops and civilians.” 
l conlinued on page 60 
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The April 2008 elections to a Constituent Assembly were the 
realisation of a primary demand of the successful Peoples War 
(1996-2006) that overthrew the monarchy in Nepal. But the Royal 
Nepal Army (now the Nepal Army), advised and supported by the 
United States and India, had not been defeated. Rather, the peace 
agreement that brought the end of the monarchy represented a truce 
between military forces of parallel strength—the Nepal Army and 
the Peoples Liberation Army. The peace agreement of fall 2006 
contemplated the democratisation of the Nepal Army, into which 
the Peaples Liberation Army would be integrated. This has not 
occurred. The Nepal Army remains under the control of its feudal 
officer corps, supported as before by foreign forces inimical to 
Nepali sovereignty, let alone revolutionary change. The various 
governments in the time after the peace agreement have not been 
able to exercise control over the Nepal Army, and no 
democratisation has occurred. 

The Constituent Assembly elections of 2008 resulted in a clear 
victory for the Communist Party of Nepal (Maoist) who won the 
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I’m certain that this process is irreversible. This movement of change, 
of restructuring, of revolution, will not be stopped. 


—Hugo Chavez, 2002' 


El Caracazo 

In the eyes of much of the world, the year 1989 has come to stand for 
the fall of the Berlin Wall, the demise of Soviet-type societies, and the 
defeat of twentieth-century’ socialism. However, 1989 for many others, 
particularly in Spanish-speaking countries, is also associated with the 
beginning of the Latin American revolt against neoliberal shock therapy 
and the emergence in the years that followed of a “socialism for the 2 Ist 
century.” This revolutionary tuming point in Latin American (and world) 
history is known as the Caracazo or Sacudén (heavy riot), which erupted in 
Caracas, Venezuela on February 27, 1989, and quickly became “by far 
the most massive and severely repressed riot in the history of Latın 
‘America. ”? 

The Caracazo started in the early morning inthe aibit of Cenas in 
response to a 100 percent increase in transport fares. These transport hikes 
were part of a set of neoliberal shock policies introduced by the government 
of President Carlos Andrés Pérez. The object was to put Venezuela back 
in good standing with the IMF and intemational financial institutions, 
obtain their assistance in the servicing of its foreign debt, and provide “fresh: 
money” for the oligarchy to rely on—all on the backs of millions of poor 
people. Outraged by the doubling of transport fares, the Caracas 
demonstrators hurled stones at the buses and overturned them. Motorcycle 
‘couriers joined in the protests, going from one part of the city to the other 
and spreading the message. Riots also broke out that same morning in 
nineteen other cities across the country. 

By late afternoon in Caracas, public transport had come to a standstill. 
Hundreds of thousands of people were walking home and buses were 


burning. The protestors began to loot shops and supermarkets in order to 
obtain basic needs—food and clothing. That night, in what came to be 


known as “the day the poor came down from the hills,” ie ished 
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barrio-dwellers, joined in some instances by the police, engaged in a 
campaign of massive looting, first in the commercial center of Caracas and . 
then in the privileged residential districts of the wealthy. From the 
standpoint of the majonty of the Venezuelan poor, the looting was an act of 
social justice and retribution, an attempt to take back a little of what had 
been taken from them for decades—as they watched the oligarchy become 
ever richer, while they struggled'to get enough merely to survive. (President 
Peréz’s ostentatious inauguration, only a few weeks before the 
announcement of the austerity program, was reported as “one ‘of the 
grandest celebrations Latin America has ever known,” with a total of ten 
thousand invited guests attending, consuming 650,000 hors d’oeuvres, 209 
sides of lamb, and twenty sides of beef—washing it all down with twelve 
hundred bottles: of scotch, accompanies by immense quantities of 
champagne.) 

In response to the widespread riot, President Pérez imposed martial law 
and a nighttime curfew. This was followed by a brutal repression of the 
population. Soldiers entered the barrios with orders to “reestablish order.” 
One soldier recounted that they were ordered to “shoot anything that 
moved, and shoot to kill.” One citizen recalled that the soldiers “didn’t say 
raise your arms or anything. But everything that appeared, they killed.” 
Hundreds, even thousands, of people were killed, with numbers of the dead 
ranging from 396 to 10,000, and with many thousands more wounded. 
The brutality of the retaliation stripped away any illusions about 
Venezuela’s fake democracy, and set in motion the struggle for a new 
society. As Richard Gott stated, it “marked the Beennine of the end of 


Venezuela’s ancien régime.”* 
Venezuela’s Bolivarian Revolution 


It would be a decade before the revolutionary turning point represented 
by the Caracazo would lead to a victory for the left in Venezuela. But 
already there existed within the Venezuelan military a Bolivarian 
Revolutionary Movement or Movimiento Bolivariano Revolucionario-200 
(MBR-200—the 200 marking the two-hundredth anniversary of Bolfvar’s 
birth), founded secretly in 1982 by a group of officers, led by Hugo Rafael 
Chavez Frias. These revolutionary officers too were caught off guard by the 
Caracazo, but were subsequently spurred to action by these events. In 1992 
Chávez, then a colonel, led a military coup attempt (intended to be a 
military-led insurrection) that failed, but that—thanks to a one-minute 
television broadcast—turned him into a popular hero. In the sixty seconds 
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ellotted him, Chávez asked the rebellious Bolivarian troops to stand down, 
while taking full personal responsibility for the attempted’ coup, and stating: 


- “for the moment, the objectives we had set ourselves have not been 


echieved.” Chavez's “for the moment” (por ahora) came to be thought of 
by Venezuela’s poor.as a promise that he would return. Por ahora became 
a popular slogan on the streets and a permanent part of Venezuela’s 
political lexicon.* 

After serving two years in prison, Chavez was released and immediately 
began working for a radical transformation of the Venezuelan state. 
Already in 1993 he declared: “The sovereign people must transform itself 
into the object and the subject of power. This option is not negotiable for 


_ revolutionaries.” Indeed, for Chavez a new form of democracy was called 


tor: “[T]he concept of participatory democracy will be changed into a form 


_ in which democracy based on popular sovereignty constitutes itself as the 


protagonist of power. It is precisely at such borders that we must draw the 
limits of advance of Bolivarian democracy. Then we shall be very near to 
“he territory of utopia.” In 1997 Chávez formed a political party, 
Movimiento Quinta República (MVR), the Fifth Republic Movement—a 
name meant to indicate a complete break with the past—to promote his 
campaign for the presidency. 

In the 1998 presidential election, a multiparty contest, Chávez received 
56 percent of the votes in the first round.® Immediately upon his election, 
he called for a National Constituent Assembly to establish a new 
Bolivarian Constitution—a call that won overwhelming popular 
endorsement in six separate votes, carried out in a little more than a year. 
By 2000 Venezuela not only had a new (1999) constitution, and a new 
name—the Bolivarian Republic of Wenezuela—but was governed by a 
new National Assembly, and a president reelected under its new 


Constitution.’ As Michael Lebowitz explained in Build It Now: 


Here was a constitution that returns over and over again to the theme of 
human development as the goal, which stresses the importance of dignity 
and solidarity for the realization of human potential and embodies the 
concept of a human family—one whose relations are based upon “equality 
of rights and duties, solidarity, common effort, mutual understanding, and 
reciprocal respect.” The view is one of a society where “obligations which, 
by virtue of solidarity, social responsibility, and humanitarian assistance, 
are incumbent upon private individuals according to their abilities.” 


Here, too, was a vision of new Bolivarian subjects producing themselves— 
both in the political sphere (“the participation of the people in forming, 
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carrying out and controlling the management of public affairs is the | 
necessary way. of achieving the involvement to ensure their complete . 
development, both individual and collective”) and in the economic sphere . 
(“self-management, co-management, cooperatives in all forms, including - 
those of a financial nature, savings funds, community enterprises, and other 
forms of association guided by the values of mutual cooperation and 
solidarity”). This is a constitution that demands a “democratic, 
participatory, and protagonistic” society, a constitution whose premise is 
that the full development of human beings as subjects is based upon their 
“active, conscious, and joint participation in the processes of social 
transformation embodied in the values which are part of the national 
identity.”® 


Although the new Bolivarian Constitution represented a genuinely 
revolutionary political transformation, breaking, in many ways, with the 
logic and language of liberalism, it was not socialist. In fact, key parts of the 
Constitution were conducive to capitalism, guaranteeing the position of 
private property. As Lebowitz says, it “represented a snapshot of the 
balance of forces at the time,” and thus embodied contradictory elements. 
The economic policy adopted by the Bolivanan government in its initial 
phase was aimed at endogenous national development and was 
redistributive, but was not directly inimical to the regime of capital. As 
Chávez put it in an interview with Marta Hamecker in 2002 (following the 
unsuccessful coup attempt to remove him from power): “We are stuck in a 
capitalist system, we have not changed it, it would be dishonest to suggest 
otherwise.” The goal, as he articulated it, was to provide “an economic 
alternative to dehumanized capitalism”’—to “humanize capitalism.” 
Nevertheless, he saw the revolutionary political transformation even then as 
part of a longer, wider “transition process” (in the sense of István 
Mész4ros’s argument in Beyond Capital) away from capitalism.’ 

The main political thrust of the Bolivarian Revolution was, in fact, ant-’ 
capitalist in its underlying logic of the institutionalization of social revolt. 
This meant. the continual mobilization of the population as social 
protagonists: subjects and objects of their own human development. The 
many measures, adopted with the aim of generating greater equality in the 
society, were viewed by the representatives of capital, inside and outside 
Venezuela, as constituting in aggregate an enormous attack on their 
interests—a fundamental uprooting of their position in society. What had 
begun initially as a massive revolt against neoliberalism, was thus rightly 
seen by the powers that be as ultimately posing a dire threat to their 
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permanent, propertied interests. The Bolivarian Circles that Chavez 
instituted in 2001 to reestablish the political movement on a truly mass 
foundation—mobilizing the people to apply the new Bolivarian 
Constitution in their own communities to solve their most pressing 
problems—represented a corrosive force, threatening the hegemony of the 
Venezuelan capitalist class. | 

In April 2002, with the covert support of the United States, the 
oligarchy launched a military coup against Chavez. Removed forcibly from 
power and taken prisoner, Chavez, in one of history's more dramatic 
reversals, was nonetheless swept back into power within days, through the 
militant actions of the Chdvistas, Venezuela’s poor, who came out en masse 
in his support, soon backed by loyal sectors of the military. 

This was followed in 2002 by what is known as the attempted “oil 
coup,” in which ‘forces allied with the oligarchy and supported by 
Washington sought to use their control of the state oil company to paralyze 
the country with a lockout, thereby depnving the state of revenue, with the 
intention of bringing about Chavez’s removal. The “oil coup” too was 
soundly defeated. 

Various other attempts to unseat Chavez were made by the vested 
interests, but in general they only led to the strengthening of popular 
support for the revolution. 

By 2003 Venezuela’s Bolivarian Revolution came to focus increasingly 
on the transformation of the social economy, promoting cooperatives, 
worker management, a massive program to bring health care to the poor 
(Misión Barno Adentro), and an equally massive program to spread 
literacy (Misión Robinson, named after Bolfvar’s mentor Simón 
Rodrigruez). In 2004 Misión Vuelvan Caras (Turn Your Faces) was 
launched to provide revolutionary employment solutions directed at 
“converting—through work—the creative potential of the people: into 
creative power.” It emphasized the promotion of endogenous development, 
social economy, the transformation of agriculture in the direction of food 
sovereignty, and the formation of cooperatives. [he number of cooperatives 
in the country—encouraged by both Venezuela’s Bolivarian Constitution 
and by the Vuelvan Caras—rose from less than a thousand to more than 
180,000 in about a five-year penod. 

Inspired by Mészéros’s Marxian critique, Chavez was soon arguing for 
creating space for a new form of exchange (in opposition to capitalist 
commodity exchange). This was to be a form of communal exchange based 
on activities or use values. This would go hand-in-hand with real planning; 
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not by means of a command economy but through “coordinated societal 
self-management.” 

This notion of the communal exchange of activites was central to the ` 
formation of the Bolivanan Alliance for the Peoples of Our Amèėnca 
(ALBA), launched in 2004 by Venezuela and Cuba. ALBA was meant 
to generate a broad Latin Amenican alternative to the so-called “free: 
market.” (The word “alba” in Spanish means “dawn.”) The best known 
example of the type of exchange promoted by ALBA is the trading of 
Venezuelan oil for the help of twenty thousand Cuban doctors in bringing 
basic health care to at least seventeen million Venezuelans." 

What was emerging organically from the Venezuelan revolutionary 
struggle—personified by Chavez but involving countless others as well— 
"was a new vision of socialist organization and development. Hence, when 
Chavez, at the close of the 2005 World Social Forum, called for a 
“socialism for the 21st century,” declaring that, “we have to reinvent 
socialism,” he was simply following the historical logic of the Bolivarian 
revolutionary process, which had unfolded in this way. 

The emerging “socialism for the 21st century” involved opposition to 
neoliberalism, imperialism, and the regime of capital, as well as the creation 
of a new radical “protagonistic democracy,” based on the mass of the 
hitherto oppressed population. Chavez has insisted again and again that 
the only way to nd the country of poverty and to have a genuine democracy 
is to transfer power to the people. In April 2006 a law was passed, 
establishing communal councils. These provide elected community 

“spokespeople, based on groupings of two hundred to four hundred 
families in urban areas (or twenty in rural areas). The spokespeople work 
= side-by-side with regional and local -authorities but remain directly 
accountable to their communal councils. So far, there are close to twenty 
thousand separate communal councils operating in the country.” 


The Latin American Revolt 


Although Latin America’s “socialism for the 21st century” began with 
the Caracazo in Venezuela, parallel struggles were going on elsewhere in 
the region. Cuba’s “special period,” following the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, saw major changes in the society, and new forms of activism, 
including what is known as “the greening of Cuba,” reflected in its massive 
shift to organic agriculture.’ 

In 2005 Evo Morales, of the Movement Toward Socialism, was elected 
president of Bolivia, becoming the country’s first indigenous head of state. 
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_ He immediately took on the mantle of “socialism for the 21st century” and 
soined ALBA. Under Morales (who rose to power partly as a result of the 


Cochabamba water wars and their effect in transforming the politics of the 
country), Bolivia has come to play a leading role in defining a third world 
perspective on the global ecological crisis, as witnessed by the April 2010 
Cochabamba Protocol. In 2009 Morales was elected. to a second term, 
winning 63 percent of the. total vote. Meanwhile, in 2006, Rafael Correa, 
another proponent of “socialism for the 21st century,” was elected 
president of Ecuador. E 

Today ALBA’s membership includes Venezuela, Cuba, Bolivia, 
Ecuador, Nicaragua, and three smaller countries from the Caribbean: 
Antigua and Barbuda, Dominica, and Saint Vincent and the Grenadines. 
The power of the Landless Workers’ Movement in Brazil and Lula’s 
presence as a social democratic president there can also be seen as 
representing a significant shift leftward. Meanwhile, dissent in Mexico, 
where millions rose up in protest of the stolen 2006 election, has been 
growing. 

Just over twenty years after the Caracazo, Latin American socialism is 
expanding rapidly and generating a renewal of socialism worldwide.'® So 
much so that the United States, as the main impenal power, has sought to 
intervene again and again—not only playing a role in the failed military 
coup against Chavez, but also in the successful 2009 military coup against 
Honduras’s democratically elected president, Manuel Zelaya, who had 
brought Honduras into ALBA. Washington has subsequently given its 
support to a “normalization” of the rightward shift in Honduras, and, in 
the face of the fierce repression of the protesting Honduran people, has 
simply looked the other way. Meanwhile, the United States is constructing 
as many as seven military ae in Colombia, bordering Venezuela and 


Ecuador. 
Marxism and Vernacular Revolutionary Traditions 


For many on the left accustomed to seeing socialism in terms largely 
derived from the Russian Revolution, the recent developments in Latn 
America are startling, even bewildering. These reflect very different 


‘revolutionary conditions, and a very different theory and practice of 


socialism. For some of those still firmly wedded to old models, and who see 
only one possible path to socialism, this is simply “not the right way” to 
carry out the transition to socialism. The victories that brought these 
revolutionary-popular governments to power were through the ballot box, 
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not armed struggle. The seizure of the state and economy is by no means 
complete. The role of the revolutionary political instrument “(the party) is 
very different from that of old. Nor does there seem to be an emphasis on 
top-down, state-bureaucratic planning. Most disturbing of all, perhaps, is 
the fact that these revolutions seem to be inspired initially not so much by 
Marxism, as by revolutionary traditions indigenous to Latin America that 
go back centuries. Chávez has played a leading role in this, defining’ the’ 
Bolivarian Revolution, in relation to Bolfvar himself, his teacher and 
mentor, Simon Rodríguez, and Ezequiel Zamora, the leader of the 
peasant revolt in the federal wars of the 1850s and 60s. 

Marx, it is sometimes pointed out by left critics of the Bolivarian 
Revolution, wrote an article on Bolfvar that was entirely negative toward 
“the Liberator” (based on distorted sources). How could the 
Bolivarianism of early nineteenth-century Latin America relate to socialist 
struggles today? How, then, are Marxists to view a Bolivarian Revolution? 

_ There is no doubt that Marxism’s emergence in the nineteenth century 
provided a powerful set of tools for the analysis of revolutionary change in 
bourgeois society. Yet, all too often, these tools were converted into a 
mechanical “science of revolution” to be imposed on the most diverse 
situations. At its crudest, it was tied to a unilinear view of history, in which 
all historical peoples were destined to pass-through the same identical 
stages on the same identical path. This imposed a kind of doctrinal purity 
on Marxism. l 

Ít is important to understand that Marx himself never viewed his own 
critical analysis in this way. “Success,” he wrote, “will never come with the 
master-key of a general historico-philosophical theory, whose supreme 
virtue consists in being supra-historical.”” Confronted with the 
development of revolutionary movements in Russia late in his life, Marx 
therefore did not seek to impose a ready-made model but delved into the 
specific historical conditions, leaming Russian and studying the works of 
the revolutionary Russian populists. As a result, he ended up incorporating 
‘aspects of the vernacular revolutionary tradition in Russia into his analysis, 
responding to Russian conditions and struggles. He thus arrived at an 
understanding that was, in many ways, diametrically at odds with his own 
“Marxist” followers in Russia at the time." . 

All peoples have their own vernacular revolutionary N A 
extending back into the distant past. These reflect a particular history and 
culture, past defeats, and deep-seated problems which remain unsolved. 
Some of these historical legacies can no doubt be discounted as archaic. 
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But just as often, they reflect radical solutions that were simply ahead of 
their time or that were not organically connected to earlier struggles. 
Sometimes they simply represent important causes that were defeated only 
to grow again. Hence, their transformative power remains. Reaching back 
into the past and building creatively on these vernacular revolutionary 
traditions is thus crucial to deriving the language, means of inspiration, and 
concrete practices to overcome obstacles in the present. 

History is by nature a revolutionary process. At the end of Open Veins 
of Latin America, Eduardo Galeano declared: “All memory is subversive 
because it is different, and likewise any program for the future.”?® 

The relation of Marxism to vernacular revolutionary traditions is 
therefore complex. As Teodor Shanin pointed out in 1983, in Late Marx 
and the Russian Road, during Marxism’s first century or so, 


- the purest forms of “scientific socialism,” i.e. those most strictly deduced 
from the masters, invariably proved politically impotent... [Similarly], all 
of the pure “vernacular” forms of revolutionary socialism have also ended 
with defeat. It has been the integration of marxism with the indigenous 
political traditions which has underlain all known cases of internally 
generated and politically effective revolutionary transformation of society by 
socialists. The polarity between the victories of Lenin, Mao, Ho, and 
others on the one hand, and on the other hand, the defeats of Kautsky, the 
Mensheviks of Plekhanov or Martov or of the Asian Marnists like Roy, 
bears testimony to the different sides of similar equations. While there is no 
way to understand political results im terms of the theoretical thinking of its - 
participants only, marxism has derived specific strengths form the 


“impunity,” i.e. from its amalgamation with “vernacular” traditions”? 


This is also true in the reverse: vernacular revolutionary traditions have 
gained through their amalgamation with Marxism, as the most sustained 
attempt to bring knowledge and science to bear on the problem of 
revolution—and on the problem of capital, the hegemonic structure of our 


time. 


Needless to say, all the “successful” revolutions that Shanin mentioned 
above ran into serious difficulties.. The year 1989, as we have noted, came 
to symbolize the fall of “actually existing socialism,’ 1.e., of the first great 
wave of socialist revolution. These revolutions, as exemplified by the Soviet 
Union, had long succumbed to internal and external contradictions, and 


. well before their collapse had ceased to be viable “models” on which to act. 


The transformative process in Venezuela following the 1989 Caracazo 
therefore drew its inspiration pmmarily from vernacular revolutionary 
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traditions, in which Marxism played only a secondary role at the outset. | 

This contributed to the uniqueness of the recent revolutionary process in 

Latin America. As Marta Harnecker declared in 2003, it could be seen as 
“a sui generis revolution.”” 

Chavez's genius was to draw on the E revolutionary tradition of: 
Bolivanianism, and especially on Bolívar himself. In the sacred oath that he 
took on Monte Sacro in Rome in 1805, in the presence of Rodríguez, — 
Bolivar famously declared: “I swear before you; I swear by the god of my 
fathers; I swear by my ancestors; I swear by my honor and | swear by my 
homeland that I will not allow my.arm to rest, nor my soul to repose, until 
we have broken the chains that oppress us by the will of Spanish power.”” 
Bolívar lived that oath for the rest of his life, leading revolutionary armies 
that freed much of Latin Amenca, including what are now six separate 
countries, and installing new constitutional orders. Referring to the forms of 
Spanish rule, Bolfvar wrote: “Our existing laws are disastrous relics 
derived from every despotic regime that has ever been, both ancient and 
modern; let us ensure that this monstrous edifice will collapse and crumble, 
so that we may construct a temple of justice away from its ruins.” Indeed, 
for Bolívar, equality was “the law of laws.” Accordingly he fought for the 
elimination of slavery and for the nghts of indigenous peoples. His struggle 
to emancipate the slaves in the liberated colonies of Spanish America 
occurred long before slavery: in the United States was abolished. Bolívar is 
particularly known for his stance on Latin American unity, especially vis-a- 
vis the colossus ‘of the North. “The United States of America,” he wrote, 

“seem to be destined by providence to condemn [our] America to misery in 
the name of Liberty.” l 

Bolívar, the revolutionary man of action, referred to Rodríguez as the 
“philosopher” whom he wished to have constantly “beside me.”™ It was 
Rodriguez who introduced Bolívar to European radical democratic and 
revolutionary thought, including Rousseau, and who himself was to become 
a utopian socialist. Late in his life, in 1847, Rodriguez wrote: “The 
division of labour in the production of goods only serves to brutalize the 
workforce. If to produce cheap and excellent nail scissors, we have to 
reduce the workers to machines, we would do better to cut our finger nails 
with our teeth.” He was especially notable for his unswerving defense of the 
indigenous and black populations. “The scholars of America have never 
revealed the fact that they owe their knowledge to the. Indians and the 
blacks; for if these scholars had had to plough, and sow and reap, and to 
gather up and prepare everything they eat and wear and use and play with 
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during their valueless lives, they would not know so much.” He also argued 
for the uniqueness of Latin Amenica, its capacity to invent its own future. 
“Spanish America,” he wrote, “is an original construct. Its institutions and 
its government must be original as well, and so too must be the methods 
used to construct them both. Either we shall invent, or we shall wander 
around and make mistakes.””° 

Scarcely less important in defining the vernacular of the Bolivarian 
Revolution as articulated by Chávez is the figure of Ezequiel Zamora, who 
helped organize an army of peasants and slaves to oppose the landholding 
oligarchy in the civil war of the 1850s and ‘60s. A famous portrait of 
Zamora after military victory depicts him as wearing two hats, one on top 
of the other, the first was a bowler, the second a military cap. This was 
meant to symbolize Zamora’s attempt to merge armed struggle with the 
struggles of civil society.” 

For Chávez, this vernacular revolutionary heritage has been a mine from 
which to extract resources for the forging of a new society in which equality 
is the “law of laws.” Seven years before the Caracazo, in 1982, the | 
Bolivarian Revolutionary Movement in Venezuela was established when a 
number of revolutionary officers, at Chavez's instigation, each took 
Bolivar’s sacred pledge—under a famous tree known as the Samán de 
Giiere, near Marcay in central Venezuela, that Bolfvar is said to have slept 
beneath before the battle of Carabobo in 1821. They pledged not to allow 
their arms to rest until they had broken the chains that oppressed the 
people. Chavez, however, modified the onginal.oath in a number of ways, 
incorporating from Zamora: “Free elections, free land and free men, horror 
to the oligarchy.” Again and again, Chávez has returned to the ideas of 
Bolfvar, Rodriguez, and Zamora in his speeches and writings to provide 
the inspiration for a different kind of revolutionary process, beginning with 
constitutional change aimed at the promotion of substantive equality.” 

Since 2003, however, the Bolivarian revolutionary process in 
Venezuela, while retaining its uniqueness, has increasingly sought a 
synthesis between its own vernacular and Marxism. The reasons for this 
can be traced, as we have seen, to the objective conditions of the revolution 
itself. If the Bolivarian Revolution started out as a far-reaching political 
revolution, tt has moved inexorably in the direction of growing conflict over 
production and the role of capital. Politics led so that economics (..e., 
revolution at a deeper level) could follow. Chavez once expressed this 
metaphonically as the “cavalry” (the political revolution) being the advance 
guard, while the rear guard (the more economic revolution) was the 
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“artillery.” Previous revolutions, he said, had often made the error of 
inverting the two.” i 

This growing focus on issues of production, new forms of adze and 
the implementation of a more radical, substantive equality at all levels of 
society has naturally gone hand-in-hand with the call for a “socialism for 
the 21st century.” This in turn has resulted in a greater reliance on some of 
the more innovative forms of Marxian theory. In this, Chávez has been 
influenced especially by the systematic critique of capital as a social- 
metabolic order (and also of Soviet-type societies) embodied in the work of 
István Mészáros, whom the former has described as the “pathfinder” of 
twenty-first century socialism. He has also drawn on the ideas of a number 
of other critical Marxian thinkers, including Marta Harnecker and Michael 
Lebowitz.” . 

Following his reelection in December 2006, Chávez deepened his 
presentation of socialist ideas, introducing his notion, inspired by 
Mészáros, of the “elementary triangle of socialism”: (a) social ownership of 
production, (b) social production organized by workers, and (c) production 
for communal needs. All three elements of the triangle must be present, in 
Chavez's conception, in order for a socialist alternative to be actualized.” 


Marta Harnecker and Revolutionary Inventiveness 


Marta Harnecker’s “Latin America and Twenty-First Century 
Socialism” (originally released in Spanish and translated for publication in 
this issue of Monthly Review) has as its subtitle “Inventing to Avoid 
Mistakes.” In the vernacular of Latin Amenca’s Bolivanan Revolution, 
this is clearly recognizable as a quotation from Rodriguez (referred to 
above), expressing the necessity of revolutionary inventiveness if fatal errors 
are to be avoided. Harnecker’s intention, as she makes evident, is to 
explore the distinctive nature of these Bolivarian Revolutions. But she does. 
so not as a bystander outside this process, simply recounting the 
developments in Venezuela, Bolivia, etc., but as an active protagonist of 
this Latin Amencan revolutionary process. As a result, her argument is 
both an account of the “socialism for the 21st century” in Latin America 
and an attempt to analyze and advance it further. The overall emphasis is 
on popular revolutionary practice and the strategic context that will allow 
this process to move forward. | 

As a socialist intellectual, Harnecker is eminently qualified to play this 
dual role as cnitic-protagonist of the revolutionary process. Born in Chile,. 
she was a student of Marxist philosopher Louis Althusser in France in the 
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1960s, and in 1968 began a lifetime process of seeking to advance 
revolutionary social transformation in Latin America. She was the editor of 
the magazine Chile Hoy (Chile Today) during Salvador Allende’s Popular 
Unity government. After the 1973 coup that overthrew Allende, she fled to 
Cuba where she became director of the research center, Memoria Popular 
Latinoamericana, in Havana and an advisor to the Cuban government. 
More recently, she has taken up residence in Caracas, conducting 
investigations at the Centro Internacional, Miranda research institute, and 
serving as an advisor to President Hugo Chavez. She has written some 
eighty books and monographs, among them, Understanding the Venezuelan 
Revolution: Hugo Chávez Talks to Marta Harnecker (Monthly Review 
Press, 2005). 

In her richly detailed analysis in the following pages, one gets.a clear 
picture at the ground level of the revolutionary process now taking place in 
Latin America—and in Venezuela in particular—of its successes and 
failures, and above all its inventiveness. Analyzing these developments from 
a Marxist perspective, Hamecker nonetheless departs from doctrinal purity. 
In fact, there is to be found here a constant dialectical interchange between 
Marxist theory and the particular vernacular revolutionary process. As a 
result, the contradictions of each are brought to light, and new, concrete 
syntheses are evoked. : 

Harnecker argues strenuously against a narrow “workerist” view of 
revolution, and against all kinds of revolutionary isms: “vanguardism, 
verticalism, authoritarianism,” excessive centralism, etc. Socialism for the 
twenty-first century, in her vision, is a revolution defined by its commitment 
to protagonist democracy. In Venezuela the revolution has taken the form 
of a “peaceful armed transition,” i.e., peaceful but not defenseless, as in the 
case of Allende’s Chile. It is a process in which the object is constantly to 
push the revolution forward by continually transferring ever more power to. 
the people. The Bolivarian Revolution, she explains, adamantly rejects 
representative democracy, choosing’ instead participatory or protagonist 
democracy.” This is a real struggle, one that can be won or lost, she tells 
us. It is rife with contradictions and “impossible obstacles” that nonetheless 
need to be surmounted. The Bolivarian Revolution in Venezuela exists in 
the context of a capitalist economy. It does not control the state as a whole, 
but simply part of the government. Its life, its very existence, thus depends 
on the continual mobilization and the developing capacities of the 
population, the multitude, the poor. 

Above all, Harnecker attunes us to the distinctiveness of this revolution, 
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which is unlike any other, and yet which is putting forth new principles and 
modalities of revolutionary change that may aid in the formation of similar 
struggles worldwide. Its strength is its historical specificity, and it is out of 
this that its real universality arses. She tells us: “Chdévez—-influenced by 
José Carlos Mandtegui—thinks that twenty-first century socialism cannot 
be a carbon copy of anything but has to be a'‘heroic creation.’ That ts why 
he talks of a Bolivarian, Christian, Robinsonian [referring to Simón 
Rodriguez], Indoamerican socialism, a new collective existence, equality, 
liberty, and real, complete democracy.” If the transition away from 
capitalism 1 is now an organic tendency of world history in our time, it also 
follows: “to each county, its own transition.” 

In the end, what is needed, she concludes, is “a left that understands 
that, more important than what we have done in the past, is what we will 
do together in the future to win our sovereignty—to build a society that 
makes possible the full development of all human beings: the socialist 
society of the twenty-first century.” | 
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Marta Harnecker is a Chilean psychologist; writer, journalist and 
among the most prominent investigators and analysts of the experience of 
social transformation in Latin America. She was a student of Louis 
Althusser, translated his two most important works into Spanish, and is 
one of the key proponents of his ideas. 

After her retum to Chile in 1968 she began a life-long process of 
spreading the.ideas of Marxism-Leninism, specifically in forms most likely 
to be of use in the training of revolutionary workers and peasants. ' 

She is the author of more than eighty books, all of which can be found 
online at www.rebelion.org: Her first book was Los conceptos elementales ` 
del materialismo histórico (The Basic Concepts of Historical Matenalism), 
` which was published in 1969, and has been republished in sixty-six 
editions and translated into French, English, Portuguese, and Greek. A 
revised and expanded version was published in 1985. | 
. After the impenalist counter-revolutionary coup against Allende in 

Chile in 1973, she moved to Cuba where she became Director of the 
reséarch center “Memoria Popular Latinoamericana” in Havana. | 

Since the 1980s, she has dedicated a great part of her time to collecting 
the testimony of revolutionaries. Her book .Haciendo camino al andar, 
which brings together various experiences of popular participation at the 
local government level in Latin Amenca (Brazil, Venezuela, and 
Uruguay), won the 2006 National Book Prize in Venezuela. . 

_ She now lives in Caracas, Venezuela. Based at the Centro 
Internacional Miranda research institute, she serves as an advisor to various 
Venezuelan institutions. Among her recent publications is Hugo Chavez 
Frias: un hombre, un pueblo (2002), published in English by Monthly 
Review. Press as Understanding the Venezuelan Revolution: Hugo 
Chavez Talks with Marta Harnecker (2005)... 
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Introduction 
Twenty years ago, left forces in’ Latin America and. in the world in 
general were going through a difficult period. The Berlin Wall had fallen; 
the Soviet Union hurtled into an abyss and disappeared completely by the 
end of 199}. Deprived of the rearguard: it needed, the Sandinista 
Revolution was defeated at the polls in February 1990, and Central 


American guerrilla movements were forced to demobilize. The only country 


that kept the banners of revolution flying was Cuba, although all the omens 
said that its days were numbered. Given that situation, it was difficult to 
imagine that twenty years later, left-wing leaders would govern most of the 
Latin American countries. 

The defeat of Soviet socialism created a difficult situation for the Latin 
American left, especially the Marxist-Leninist left. During the 1980s, the 
latter learned a lot from the dictatorships in the Southern Cone and from 
the various forms of resistance that arose to fight them. Marxist-Leninists 
also learned from the struggles of Central American and Colombian 
guerrilla movements, and were beginning to eliminate a series of deviation’ 
and errors they had made in the 1960s and ’70s because of their uncritical 
adoption of the Bolshevik party model. I cannot go into this subject here, ` 
but there is a thorough examination of it in my book Rebuilding the Left. 

I shall limit myself here to a brief mention of ‘some of those deviations: 
(a) vanguardism, verticalism, and authoritananism [through which the 
direction of the movement, the duties of the leadership, the platform of 
struggle, were all resolved by orders from the party, thereby trickling down 
to the social movement in question, which was thus prevented from 
participating in the planning of those things in its greatest interest. ]; 
(b) theoryism and dogmatism, which led to strategism [great strategic goals 
were planned, e.g., the struggle for national liberation and socialism, but 
without any concrete analysis of the historical conditions]; and (c) a 
distorted “subjectivism” [reification of the historical subject] in analyzing 
reality—inappropriate | strategies and tactics were used, based on an 
inability to see the historical uniqueness of the revolutionary social subject. 
(This included neglecting the struggles of ethnic and cultural movements 
and of popular revolutionary Christianity.) Other errors included thinking 


” Bracketed material ad been added in the interests of clarity by the Monthly Review . 
editors. 
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of revolution as an attack on power by a militant minority, which would 
then use the state.to solve the people’s problems, not putting’a high enough 
value on democracy. This even reached the point where a distinction was 
made between revolutionary forces and democratic forces, and the adjective 

“democratic” was applied to social-democratic allies, as if revolutionary 
forces weren't democratic.’ 

In the decade prior to the defeat of Soviet socialism, leftists began to 
overcome these mistakes. I should like to mention here two other factors 
that also had an influence on the left’s maturing process. The first of these 
was the pedagogical vision of the Brazilian educator Paulo Freire. This 
engendered an important popular education movement in several of our 


countries, which clashed with the classic conception of left parties as a - 


“vanguard,” current at the time. These parties were wont to consider that 
they owned the truth. The second were feminist ideas that emphasized 
respect for difference and rejected authoritarianism. 


The first to assimilate these ideas and visions were the Central 


American politico-military movements. - The Sandinista Revolution 


demonstrated the freshness of this new way of looking at things by the way 
it operated politically on its way to victory, appointing radical priests as ` 


‘ministers in the new revolutionary government, and by its political 


pluralism. À communist Salvadoran guerrilla comandante, Jorge Schafik ` 


Handal, was the first to insist that the new Latin American revolutionary 
subject could not be just the working class, that there were new 
revolutionary social subjects, and that, therefore, the revolutionary process 
could not be led by communists alone—that all these new subjects had to 
be included. A Guatemalan guernlla group, the Guernilla Army of the 
Poor, was the first political organization to include indigenous people and 
to consider them to be the fundamental driving force of the revolution. 
Thus, people began to understand that the new political organization 
had to be committed to society and to be immersed in the popular sectors. 
. [t had to overcome the tendency to homogenize the social base where it 
operates, by engaging in unity in diversity and respect for ethnic, cultural, 
gender, and other differences. They also began to understand that this 
respect for difference implied changing the language used, adapting the 
content and varying the form for different subjects, and that today, in the 
information and image era, audiovisual language is extremely important. 


They decided to go beyond hegemonism [that is, imposing leadership - 


from above, taking over positions and giving orders to the rest], and beyond 
-the steamroller politics that impose lines and actions by force. They began 
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to understand that it was a question of winning hegemony, that is, that 
wider and ever wider sectors of society accept as their own the policies of 
the given political organization. 

The left matured, as well, in its E with the popular 
movements when it understood that they must not be treated simply as 
transmission belts for party decisions but must have increasing autonomy, 
so they can develop their own agendas for struggle. The left also began to 
understand that its role is to coordinate various. agendas. and not to 
elaborate one single agenda from above. It has come to see that its role is to 
give orientation, to facilitate, and to march together with, but not to replace, 
movements, and that a verticalist attitude that squashes people’s initiative 
must be eliminated. It now understands that it has to learn to listen; to 
make correct diagnoses of the’ people’s’ state of mind, and to listen carefully 
.» to the solutions suggested by the people. The left has also realized that; in 

order to help people to be, and to feel that they are; protagonists, it must 
move from the style of a verticalist military leader to one of a popular 
educator, able to release the power of all the wisdom the people have stored 
up. | 
In reaching the conclusion to abandon the workerist apna: which is 
only concerned with the working class, the left came to understand that the — 
new political instrument must respect the plurality of the new subject and 
take on the defense of all discriminated social sectors: women, indigenous 
peoples, black people, young people, children, pensioners, people of 
diverse: sexual orientations, people with disabilities, and others. The left 

= realized that the point is not to recruit for one’s political organization. 

_ Rather than clasping to its bosom all the legitimate representatives of those 
“- who struggle for emancipation, the organization should be ‘a d that 

coordinates all their different lives into a single project. 

. Finally, the left understood that democracy is one of the most beloved 
banners of the people, and that the struggle for democracy cannot be 
separated from the struggle for socialism because. it is only under socialism 
that democracy can develop fully.” 

If we keep this history in mind, I think we ‘can better PAO si at 
has happened in Latin America in recent decades. Part one serves as' an 
introduction to our discussion of twenty-first century socialism. 
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_ Latin America was the first region in the world where neoliberal policies 
were introduced. Chile, my country, was used as a testing ground before 
Prime Minister Margaret Thatcher’s government. implemented them in the 
United Kingdom. But Latin America was also the first region in the world 
where ‘these policies came tobe rejected. as policies that only. served to 
increase poverty, aggravate social-inequalities, destroy the environment, ane 
weaken working-class and popular movements in general. sgi l 
- [t was in our- subcontinent that left and progressive forces first higani to 
rally after the collapse of socialism in Eastem Europe and the Soviet 
Union. After more. than two decades of suffering, new hope was. born. At 
first, this: took the shape of struggles to resist neoliberal policies, but .after:a 
few years, people went on the offensive, conquering arenas of aie T ai 


' “Candidates from Left and Center-Left Coalitions Win Elections , 


: For the first hie in the history of Latin Aena the crisis ap the 
neoliberal model . as a`- backdrop-—candidates from left and center-left 
groupings ‘managed to win eélections,in most-of the region’ s countries by 
raising anti-neoliberal banners. - . | 

Let us remember that in 1998, whens TET Praden Huse 
Chávez won the election, Venezuela was a lonely isle ‘in a.sea of 
neoliberalism covering the continent: The island of Cuba,-of course, was an 
honorable- exception. Then in 2002 Ricardo ‘Lagos took ‘the presidency i in 
Chile and Luiz Inácio Lula da Silva (popularly known as. “Lula”) ;was 
elected in Brazil.- Néstor. Kirchner won the presidency in Argentina in - 
2003, and Tabaré Vázquez won in Uruguay in 2005. In 2006 Michelle 
Bachelet in Chile, Evo Morales in Bolivia, Rafael Correa-in Ecuador, and 
Daniel Ortega in Nicaragua were elected. In 2007 Cristina Fernández 
won in Argentina and jy se Colom won in Guatemala. In 2008 


Fernando Lugo won in Paraguay, and in 2009 Mauricio Funes was 


`. elected in El Salvador, Rafael’ Correa won a second term in Ecuador, José 
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Mujica won in a runoff election in Uruguay, and Evo Morales was 
reelected with a large majonty in Bolivia. 

I agree with Cuban: diplomat and theoretician Roberto Regalado that 
these leaders are very heterogeneous: “In some countries such as Bolivia, 
Ecuador, and Venezuela the collapse or the extreme debilitation of 
neoliberal institutions brought to power leaders who capitalized on the left’s 
organizational and political capital which took their candidates to the 
presidency. ` [hen there were situations like that in Honduras and 
Argentina where, because there were no presidential candidates from 
popular sectors, progressive people from traditional parties stood for 
election.”* 


Popular Movements: The Great Protagonists 


Even in those countries where the role of left political parties was 
important, these parties were not in the vanguard of the fight against 
neoliberalism—the popular movements, however, were. These movements 
developed in the context of the neoliberal model’s legitimacy crisis and the 
crisis its political institutions were facing. They grew from the dynamics of 
resistance present in their communities or local organizations. 

` These were very pluralistic movements, where elements of liberation 
theology, revolutionary nationalism, Marxism, indigenism, and anarchism 
coexisted. 

In this resistance struggle, new social movements, especially peasant and 
indigenous movements, arose alongside the old movements. Examples of 
these are the movements in Bolivia fighting against the privatization of 
water (the “Water Wars”) and to regain control over gas (the “Gas 
War”); the piqueteros in Argentina, whose ranks included small business 


' owners, workers, the unemployed, professionals, and pensioners; indebted 


` Mexican farmers; Chilean secondary school students, referred to as “the 


penguins” because of their dark trousers and white shirts; ecological 
movements; and the movements against neoliberal globalization. The 
middle classes also appeared on the political scene: health care workers in 
El Salvador, the caceroleros (protesters who bang saucepans) in Argentina, 
and others. The traditional: workers’ movement, hit hard by the 
implementation of neoliberal economic measures such as labor 
flexibilization and contracting out, didn’t appear on the front line of the 
political scene, except on rare occasions. 

Initially, these movements rejected politics and politicians, but, as the 
process ‘of struggle progressed, they shifted from an apolitical stance of 
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simply criticizing neoliberalism to an increasingly political one of 
questioning established power. In some cases, such as those of the MAS 
(Movimiento al Socialismo) in Bolivia, and Pachakutik, the left-wing 
indigenist party in Ecuador, they even built their own political instruments. 


Current Balance of Forces 
The map of Latin America has radically changed. A new balance of 


forces makes it more difficult for the United States to achieve its objectives 
in the region. At the same time, however, the attempts of the Empire to the 
North to stop the forward march of our countnes have increased. 

The United States no longer has the same freedom to maneuver in our 
continent. Now it has to deal with rebel governments that have their own 
agendas, which often clash with the White House’s agenda. Let us look at 
some of the indications of this. 

Meetings without the United States: Latin American and Canbbean . 
leaders began to meet without inviting the United States. The first South 
American Summit took place in Brazil in 2000; two years later, there was 
another meeting in Ecuador; in 2004 it-was in Peru. The following year, 
Brazil hosted the first summit of the South American Community of 
Nations; in 2006 the second was held in Bolivia, during which the 
foundation was laid for what became the Union of South American 
Nations (UNASUR). UNASUR adopted its name in 2007 at the 
energy summit held in Venezuela. In 2008, the treaty founding this 
organization was approved in Brazil. 

- Closer Economic Relations with China: Given China’s growing need for 
raw materials and the fact that Latin Amenica has plenty of them, relations 
between the two have become closer. China has become one of the main 
trading partners of countries such as Peru, Chile, and Brazil. It has begun 
to form strategic alliances with several countries in the region, especially 
with Venezuela. 

According to a study by Diego Sanchez Ancochea, an economics 
professor at Saint Anthony’s College, Oxford, between 2004 and 2005 
. China signed close to one hundred agreements and public commitments 
with several South American countries, including a free trade agreement 
with Chile in November 2005.4 Brazil’s exports to China increased from 
$382 million in 1990 to $6,830 million in 2005. Argentina and Chile 
experienced similar. increases, going from $241 million and $34 million in 
1990 to $3,100 million and $3,200 million, respectively, in 2004. China 


has become one of the biggest tracing partners, not only of the Southern 
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Common Market (MERCOSUR) countries, but also of other South 
American countries. It is Peru’s second biggest trading partner, Chile and 
Brazil’s third,.and Argentina and Uruguay’s fourth.® 

In recent years, the Chinese presence in our continent has grown. Alicia 
Bárcena, ‘the executive secretary of the Economic Commission for Latin 
America and. the Canbbean (ECLAC), acknowledged this on May 27, 
2009; when: she said that -investments in the region “had grown 
significantly,” especially in more measurable areas such as hydrocarbons, 
mining, and the automobile industry. The amount, however, is still small 
compared to the large amounts the Hniteg States invests. * Let us look at 
just two examples. —— 

On May 19, 2009, China and Brazil signed iien agreements for 
cooperation in the energy field. China thus became Brazil’s biggest trading 


=` partner. A few days before, Lula had suggested that the two countries 


should use their own currencies instead of the U.S. dollar for trading 
purposes. [In. two succeeding “BRIC” (Brazil, Russia, India, China) 


- €onferences, plans have advanced to conduct trade among themselves 


without using the U.S. dollar. ] 

In the last few months of 2009, trade and economic relations between 
China and Venezuela grew closer. Agreements have been signed in 
agricultural, energy, and industrial areas. An agreement has also been 
reached to increase the capital of the China-Venezuela Development Fund, 
doubling, to $12 billion, the amount originally decided. This is the biggest 
credit given by China to any country since 1949. | 

Sánchez Ancochea says that this has generated new resources and new 
opportunities for Brazil, Argentina, Venezuela, and other Latin American 
countries. However, they also create serious risks and threats, including a 
steep rise in the trade deficit with China, a reinforcement of “the traditional 
way Latin America, especially the Andean countries and those of the 
Southern Cone, participate in the world economy,” and a heavy blow to 
labor intensive sectors, such as textiles. Thus, these agreements put the 
survival of a large number of small and medium-size economies at nsk of 
being edged out by the high relative productivity and low real wages in 
China.’ 

_FTAA Turned Down; ALBA Created: The U.S. government was unable 
to accomplish its plan to establish the Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FTAA) in the whole of the Amencan continent.® As an alternative to the 
FTAA, the Bolivarian Alternative for the Americas, better known as 
ALBA, was created on December 14, 2004, with an accord between 
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Cuba. and Ves ° Since then, several Dana ‘American countries have 
joined: Bolivia in 2006, Nicaragua in 2007, Honduras and Dominica in 
2008, and Antigua and Barbuda, Saint Vincent and the Grenadines, and 
Ecuador in 2009. Faced with this situation, the White House has chosen 
to sign bilateral treaties with some Latin Amencan countries such as Chile, 
~ Uruguay, Peru, Colombia, and a group of Central American countnes.’° 

Ecuador Gets Rid of U.S. Military Base: On November |, 2008, the 
Ecuadorian President Rafael Correa announced that he would not renew 
the contract that allowed the Southern Command to have a military base in 
the Ecuadorian city of. Manta. The treaty, signed in 1999, was due. to 
expire in 2009. This was a hard blow for the Pentagon, since this base was 
the biggest U.S. center of operations in Latin America. ‘ 

There were plenty of reasons to make this decision, but there is no 
doubt that the event was triggered by a flagrant violation of Ecuadorian 
sovereignty: On March 1, 2008; a Colombian army squadron crossed the 
Ecuadorian border and - launched an attack in the Sucumbíos province, 
where there was a camp of the Revolutionary Armed Forces of Colombia; 
People’s Army (FARC). Twenty-five people were killed in the attack, 
including the FARC commander Raúl Reyes and several Mexican and 
Ecuadonan civilians. Shortly before the announcement that the contract for 
the U.S. base would not be renewed, Quito had released an official report — 
about CIA. infiltration in the Ecuadorian armed forces.’ The report 
indicated that the planned Colombian attack on Ecuadorian territory could 
count on the support of a U.S. plane from the Manta base. - 

. Two other examples of an independent and sovereign stance by the 
Ecuadorian government preceded the base closing: the expulsion on 
February 7, 2009, of Armando Astorga, a customs attaché at the U.S. ~ 
embassy——after the government refused to continue to allow the U.S. 
embassy to have its final, customary say in selecting the top brass of the 
police intelligence unit, including the commanding officer; and the 
expulsion, ten days later, of Max Sullivan, the first secretary of the U.S. 
embassy, over unacceptable interference in internal affairs.” As a result, 
the Pentagon transferred ships, weapons, and high-technology spying 
devices to Colombian bases. 

Cuba Joins the Rio Group: The official entry of Cuba into the Rio 
Group was announced on December 16, 2008, during the Latin 
American and Caribbean Summit held in Salvador Bahia, Brazil with 
thirty-three heads of government in attendance.13 Cuba’s presence in the 
-region was thus strengthened. 
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OAS Consensus on Lifting Sanctions Against Cuba: On June 3, 2009, the 
foreign ministers, who attended the Organization of American States 
(OAS) meeting.in Honduras, agreed to repeal the decision, taken in 
1962, to expel Cuba. The Ecuadorian foreign minister Fander Falconf 
said the decision “had been approved by all the representatives,” and 
added that this agreement reflects the change of epoch which Latin 
America is experiencing.” | 

Brazil Buys French Military IEE In September 2009, Lula signed. 
an agreement with. Nicolas Sarkozy that will allow Brazil to obtain 
strategically important military equipment: five submannes and fifty military 
transport helicopters, totaling $12 billion i in value, 1 in addition to thirty-six 
fighter planes purchased previously. 

This. agreement appears “to complete the strategic ‘shift brought about 
by the decline of U.S. hegemony and the rise of Brazil as a world power.” 
According to Aram Aharonian [a founder of the new Latin American 
television network TeleSur] an autonomous military-industrial complex is 
emerging in what was once the empire’s backyard. The. aim is to form a 
wall around the Amazon region and: the oil and gas reserves discovered just 
off the Brazilian coastline (fifty million barrels-worth of oil was discovered 
in Brazilian waters in 2008). This agreement was ratified by the Brazilian 
parliament with the support of the opposition. | 

Aharonian observes that this was not a measure taken by a government 
but a decision taken by a state. The military sector, with the most at stake 
in this agreement, is worried about its technological weaknesses if Western 
powers——which have been trying to “impose shared sovereignty’ in. the 
Amazon region since 1990—were to intervene. There is also information 
that Brazil is able to manufacture atomic weapons. $ 

Paraguayan President Refuses Southern Command’s Presence: In another 
gesture of sovereignty, and in the context of a growing rejection of U.S. 
military presence in the subcontinent, Paraguayan President Fernando 
Lugo decided, on September 17, 2009, not to allow U.S: troops to enter 
his country, even if they were accompanied by professionals who were to 
engage in humanitanan activities. The U.S. Southern Command's 
program would have meant that, counting both civilian and military 
operatives, there would have been five hundred U.S. personnel in 
Paraguay. | 

Second Africa-South America Summit: Not only are Latin Amencan 
countries coordinating more and more between themselves without the 
presence of U.S. representatives but, at the same time, coordination 
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between our countries and Africa is increasing. The Second Africa—South 
America Summit was held on Marganta Island in September 2009. 
‘Twenty-seven presidents and heads of government attended. There was a 
call for the return of democracy and the constitutional government in 
Honduras, and a proposal was made to draw up a 2010-2020 Strategic 
Plan to set a framework for cooperation between the two regions. . 

Bank of the South: On September 28, 2009, the proposal, originally 
made by President Chávez in mid-2006, to set up the Bank of the South 
(Banco del Sur) bore fruit. This historic event took place during the: - 
Africa-South America Summit (ASA) held on Margarita Island; part of . 
Venezuela, at the end of September 2009. Many South American leaders 
who were at that summit, Hugo Chavez of Venezuela, Luiz Inácio Lula da 
Silva of Brazil, Rafael Correa of Ecuador, Fernando Lugo of Paraguay, 
Evo Morales of Bolivia, Cristina Kirchner ‘of Argentina, and Tabaré 
Vaquez of Uruguay, signed the Bank’s founding statutes. a was launched 
with $7 billion in start-up capital." 

- The original plan was to create a multilateral financial entity in South 
America as an alternative to the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
other credit granting institutions controlled by the industnalized countries. 
This idea has evolved over the course of séveral meetings held to get the: 
Bank up and running. Peruvian economist-Oscar Ugarteche is impressed 
with the idea of the Bank of the South and thinks that, insofar as it.can 
capture international reserves from central ‘banks and use them intelligently... 
to promote development in the poorest regions, above all, for ecologically 
and socially sustainable projects, the Bank could be the first step toward “a 
new kind of South American integration. ”?8 


Neoliberalism Loses Legitimacy ‘and Bourgeois Liberal Democracy Loses 
Prestige l 
| Although most governments in the region still hold to its general tenets, 
very few defend the neoliberal model. It lost legitimacy onte it showed itself. 
to be incapable of solving the most pressing problems facing our countries. 
Thé era’ of neoliberalism’s heyday on our subcontinent has been left 
behind. Although the “end of history” heralded by Francis Fukuyama is 
not yet here, what does seem to have arnved.is.the’ end of neoliberalism. 
~The current global economic crisis is one of the factors — it the coup 
de grâce. | 

According to Brazilian sociologist Emir Saer here is a “hegemonic 
crisis” in Latin America, ‘1 in which “the neoliberal model and the power 
bloc which: leads it are wom down, weakened, and only manage to survive 
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by implementing the model in a toned-down form—for example Brazil, 
Argentina, and Uruguay.”"”. 
Given this situation, there are only two paths: either capitalism 


- undergoes retrofitting or we move toward an alternative project not based 


on the logic of profit but on a humanist, solidarity-based logic that works to 
satisfy human needs and makes possible a kind of economic development in 
our region that will benefit not the elites, but the overwhelming majority of 
our people. The inability of the neoliberal economic model to obtain 
positive economic results for our peoples has also negatively affected the 
credibility of bourgeois democracy. People no longer have confidence in 
this form of government, and they are less and: less willing to accept the 
enormous gap between those who elect and those who get elected. 
According to Latinobarémetro—a poll taken every year in Latın 
America to measure’ the level of satisfaction with democracy—in 1998, 
when Chavez was elected, only 37 percent of those in Latin American 
were satisfied with the democratic system, and in Venezuela, the numbers 


- were even lower: 35 percent. Until 2007 the average level of satisfaction in 


Latin America remained at 37 percent, while the level in Venezuela rose to 
59 percent. In some of our countries, some people felt nostalgia for past 
dictatorships because there was more order and-more efficiency, back then. 
At the same time democratic regimes were losing credibility, traditional 
political parties began to’ face a crisis. People had come to feel cynical 
about politics and politicians. However, the latest Latinobarómetro poll 
showed that; in 2008, satisfaction’ with democracy, rose to 82 percent in 
Venezuela.” 

Strange, isn’t it? While T is accused of bake a aes an 
overwhelming majority of Venezuelans express satisfaction with democracy. - 
It is interesting, moreover, to see that the average level- of satisfaction in 
other countries has gone from 37 percent to 57 percent. It doesn’t seem out 
of place to conclude that when the policies implemented by left-wing 
governments begin to show results, Pre begin to have a different opinion 
about the democratic system. 

Despite the media war—and, in pees in reaction to the 1 injustices caused 


by neoliberalism—people’s ‘consciousness has reached a higher level. This 


heightened awareness has happened very rapidly and manifests itself in 
elections as support for those governments that apply anti-neoliberal 


programs. | 
The Empire Strikes Back: Recolonization and Discipline 
Although there has been some marked change in the balance of forces 
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favoring left-wing and progressive governments, this doesn’t mean the. 
United States is a paper tiger. The loss of ideological -and: political 
influence, plus a reduction of its economic power in the region, has been 
made up for with increased influence on the media and growing military 
power. 7 

Today there are twenty-three U.S. military bases .across our ` 
subcontinent, and multilateral military exercises are still held every year for 
the purpose of training troops in the region.” The Fourth Fleet [operating 
in the Caribbean and Central and South America] has been reactivated, 
and-U.S. intelligence networks have been extended in an effort to keep. 
watch on and control the dynamics of popular movements in the region.” 

_ The empire is trying to prevent the emergence of national forces that 
could clash with U.S. policies of domination and imposed servitude. There 
has been, therefore, a huge increase in military aid to Colombia, its faithful 
ally and beach-head in the region. And, to weaken any government that it 
does not directly control, the United States has supported separatist 
movements in Bolivia (in the resource-rich eastern “Half Moon” states), 
Ecuador, and Venezuela (in the oil-rich state of Zulia).* 

Faced with the unstoppable advance of left forces in Latin Amenca, 
especially in the last two years, the Pentagon has decided to implement “a 
plan to.recolonize and disciplire the whole continent.”** It aims to stop 
and, as far as possible, reverse the process of building a free and sovereign: 
Latin America, set in motion by. Chavez. The Empire cannot accept 
that—in spite of the enormous economic, political, military, and media 
power deployed in the region—Latin Amencan countries are forging their 
own independent agenda that runs counter to its designs. 

Attack on Ecuador Launches New Cycle: According to Ana Esther 
Cecefia,.a Mexican researcher, the March 2008 attack on, Sucumbfos 
province in Ecuador was the start of a “new cycle in US strategy to control 
its living space: the American continent.”. The attack was the first step in- 
an imperial policy that has not chariged with Obama taking office, although 
it adapted to the new continental situation by putting the brakes on its 
escalation; after Eccuador—with the backing of most. of the region’s 
‘countries—complained.~ The U.S. military action—which had. the 
support of the Pentagon but was denounced by the OAS as a violation of © 
Ecuadorian sovereignty—triggered a break in Bogotd4-Quito diplomatic — 
relations. 

Attempted Civilian-Prefectural Coup in Bolivia: As a response to 
Bolivia’s first indigenous president Evo Morales’s overwhelming victory in 
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the July 2008 recall referendum, the oligarchic right, entrenched in the 
Half Moon in-eastern Bolivia, tried to mount what Morales called a: 
civilian-prefectural coup. Using its control over the prefectures of Santa 
Cruz, Beni, Pando, and Tarija and its support by civic committees in that 
region, which were dominated by local elites, the right employed violence to 
take control of state institutions. Paramilitanes soon appeared on the street, 
the idea being to create a situation that would force the government either 
to resign or to bring out its own troops. [his scenario could haye resulted 
in death and chaos, creating a situation that would have justified foreign 
military intervention, in the interests of restoring “peace.” 

As there was plenty of evidence that this plot had been prepared with 
the direct support of the U.S. embassy in Bolivia, the Bolivian government 
decided on September 9 to expel the U.S. ambassador. On the same date, 
Chavez also decided to expel the U.S. ambassador to Venezuela. 
Meanwhile, Bolivian social movements marched to Santa Cruz to confront 
the coup supporters. 

Then came the massacre in Pando, where dozens of peasants were 
murdered. This event was so strongly condemned throughout Bolivia that 
the government, joined by social movements, decided to declare a state of 
emergency in Pando and sent in the armed forces to restore order. The 
coup was finally defeated, thanks to social movement members encircling 
Santa Cruz and to the unequivocal statement from UNASUR that 
member countries would only recognize the legitimate government of Evo 
Morales. 

Institutional Coup in Honduras: On June 28, 2009, fifteen months after 
the attack on Ecuador and six months into the Obama presidency, the 
Honduran President Manuel Zelaya was kidnapped and thrown out of the 
country. Zelaya was a liberal political leader who, radicalized during his 
time in office, joined ALBA and proposed holding a constituent assembly. 
The military operation that ousted him was ordered by the National 
Assembly. 

This coup was almost unanimously denounced. According to Brazilian 
researcher Theotonio dos Santos, this was the first time in history that the 
United States added its voice to the condemnation of a coup d'état in Latin 
America.”® But what does this condemnation mean? Can we say that a 
change has occurred in U.S. imperial policy toward our subcontinent? 
Unfortunately, the answer to this question is “no.” Nothing fundamental. 
seems to have changed. 

Despite Obama’s formal condemnation, hae så 
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Pentagon’s hand in preparations for this coup. This is not’surprising, since 
Honduras had been the U.S.: regional operations center for fighting 
Sandinista-ruled Nicaragua and the Salvadoran guerrillas in the 1980s. 
According to Costa Rican analyst Alvaro Montero, the Honduran army 
was used by Reagan and Bush to support the Contra military bases in 
Honduras and in the north of Nicaragua. [The army collaborated with the 
CIA to transport and sell drugs to finance the “dirty war” against the 
Sandinistas.] It is said that if even a sheet of paper rustles in the Honduran 
army, U.S. intelligence officers know about it.” , 

‘The big question is, How committed to this coup was President 
Obama? Opinions are divided on this matter. There are those who wonder 
if this was a coup against Obama, too.” According to José Vicente 
Rangel, a Venezuelan journalist and former Deputy President, there were 
two levels of U.S. government policy operating in Honduras. One was the 
White House and the other was the machinery left in place by the Bush 
administration, still operating from the U.S. military base in the Honduran 
town of Palmarola.” _ 

It is clear that the coup was of vital importance to the Empire of the 
North to stop the advance toward integration of the South, an advance 
initiated by Chávez and made more concrete in ALBA, which had been 
gaining more and more supporters. So the Pentagon decided to attack the 
efforts to integrate at their weakest link, Honduras, promoting a military 
coup with a “legal” face that was more in step with the new era. According 
to Ana Esther Cecefia, this would be “the first operation to relaunch the 
escalation” of recolonization.” It was then followed by the decision to 
install new military bases in Colombia with the concomitant immunity given 
to U.S. troops on Colombian soil. 

At present, the big winner is the Pentagon. Still, the abrupt interruption 
of that popular democratic process has sown seeds that, sooner or later, will 
lead the Honduran people to reclaim democracy and take steps toward 
building a fairer society, based on the principle of solidarity. Honduras 
today is not the same as yesterday. Never before in its history have the 
popular sectors been so united; the struggle to hold a constituent assembly, 
instead of tapering off, is stronger than ever. One day the Honduran 
people will give thanks for this momentary setback. . 

New Military Bases in Colombia: The U.S. alternative to Ecuador’s 


Manta base was to transfer ships, arms, and high-technology spying devices 


to Colombian: bases per agreements signed in early March 2009 by the 
Colombian Ministry of Defense, the head of the Pentagon, and the CIA. 
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These agreements increase U.S. military presence there and turn Colombia 
into a U.S. aircraft carrier in the heart of the region.” It is an interesting 
coincidence that the bases receiving most of this military equipment are very . 
close to Colombia’s borders with Ecuador and Venezuela. 

Colombia’s decision to allow the United States to station soldiers and 
civilian personnel in five places in Colombia has created a domestic uproar 
that has extended to its neighbors, especially Venezuela and Ecuador, and 
has unleashed general criticism on an international level.” 

The negotiations took place in secret in the United States. The accord, 
titled ‘the “Complementary Agreement for Defense and Secunty 
Cooperation and Technical Assistance,” was signed on October 30, 2009, 
by the Colombian foreign minister Jaime Bermúdez and the U.S. 
ambassador to Colombia, William Brownfield.“ According to’ a State 
Department internal document dated August 18, this Defense Cooperation 
Agreement is designed to facilitate bilateral cooperation in matters 
concerning Colombian security. 

Instead of creating U.S. bases, the agreement allows U.S. seisorinel 
access to seven Colombian military installations, two naval bases, and three 
air force bases located in Palanquero, Apia, and Malambo. According to 
the agreement: “All of these installations are, and will remain under, 
Colombian control,” and all of the activities performed by U.S. personnel 
from these installations can only be carned out “with the express, prior 
approval of the Colombian government.” Moreover, the agreement does 
not “signal, “anticipate, or authorize an increase in the presence of U.S. 
military or civilian personnel in Colombia.” Alvaro Uribe’s government 
will receive up to $40 million in additional aid for having signed this 
military pact. . According to Christopher McMullen, the State 
Department’s Deputy Assistant Secretary for Western Hemispheric. 
Affairs, this agreement “formalizes access that we've had on an ad hoc 
basis the whole time of Plan Colombia.” The Deputy Assistant Secretary 
naively believes that his declarations will calm Latin, American 
governments. 

Colombia, the black sheep of South Dice: is, like Mexico, an 
occupied country. It can be said of both countries that they have suffered a 
“comprehensive occupation”—to use Pablo Gonzalez Casanova’s term— 
involving “occupation of the social, economic, administrative, cultural, 
media, territorial and strategic spheres.” Pentagon strategists call this 
phenomenon “full spectrum dominance.” 

The coup in Honduras and subsequent developments in that country— 
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the increase in the number of military bases in Colombia, the continuing 
economic blockade of Cuba, and keeping the base in Guantánamo open—— 
have deeply disappointed those who hoped for consistency between ` 
Obama’s discourse and his actions. [here is no longer even the slightest 
doubt that the aims pursued by the imperial apparatus are still the same. 
Previously, its gaze was fixed on the wars in Iraq and Afghanistan, but 
now the Pentagon is paying more attention to Latin America. 


Typology of Latin American Governments 


I mentioned that, in the last ten years, progressive and left sectors have 
been winning more and more governments in the region. Various analysts 
have made an effort to classify governments by drawing up different 
typologies. We .can initally distinguish two large blocs: nght, -or 
conservative, governments that seek . to retrofit neoliberalism, and . 
governments that define.themselves as “on the left” or “center-left” and. are 
looking for alternatives to neoliberalism. 

Governments in the first group, which want to risk nesliber lian: 
endeavor to implement a senes of reforms “which make it possible to take 
the transnationalization and denationalization of their economies a step 
further, by increasing the incentives to big capital and continuing: to 
regressively redistribute income.” They are the governments that 
implement what Roberto Regalado has referred to as “neoliberal 
reforms.” The governments of Colombia, Mexico, and most of Central 
America fall into this first group. 


Governments Seeking Alternatives to Neoliberalism 

The left or center-left governments in the second group are elected 
because they present platforms that offer an alternative to neoliberalism. — 
Even though they are very different from one another, these governments 
have at least four identical planks in their platforms: the struggle for social 
equality, political democratization, national sovereignty, and regional 
integration. The governments have, in turn, been classified into two groups. 

The first subgroup contains governments that seek to balance liberalism 
with progressive social policies, for example, the governments of Chile, 
Brazil, and Uruguay. They äre those that Jorge Castañeda, former Foreign 
Minister of Mexico, has referred to as part of the “good left.” Aram 
Aharonian characterizes them’ as governments “with post-neoliberal, 
developmentalist policies, which, without breaking with neoliberal 
developmentalist policies, place a fresh emphasis both on the social sphere 
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and on production policies which promote productive domestic capitalism.” 
According to Regalado, these governments implement reforms that “try to 


alleviate the economic, political, and social contradictions of today’s 


capitalism without breaking with the system.”*’ 


‘Sovernments Breaking with Neoliberal Policies 

The second group contains governments that want to break with 
neoliberal’ policies, leading some analysts to classify them as anti- 
-mpenialist. They include the governments of Bolivia, Ecuador, Nicaragua, 
and Venezuela, which adopt measures of social and economic 
>rotectionism against the United States and which Castañeda characterizes 
as part of the “bad left.” Aharonian describes them as “governments based 
on social and popular mobilization that have an express desire to change, 
are in favor of a break with neoliberal policies, and have a new 
-inderstanding of the economy, of regional integration, and of integration of 
the peoples.” According to Regalado, these governments implement 
“reforms whose strategic direction and intent are anti-capitalist,” and are, 
cherefore, reforms that might lead to revolution.*® James Petras, an 
American intellectual renowned for his radical views, considers these latter 


zovernments part of a “pragmatic” left,*° and contrasts them with groups he 
calls “the radical left,” which includes the FARC.” 


"Left" Governments Facing Objective Limitations 


Henceforth, to refer to that group of governments that wins elections by 
raising anti-neoliberal banners, we shall speak of the “left,” in quotation 
marks. We leave to the reader the task of classifying them according to the 
series of cnteria which we list below. 

However, before continuing, I shall specify what [ mean by the left. In 
the 1960s, there was a tendency to define the left not so much by the goal it 
was pursuing, as by the means it used to reach that goal. The implicit goal 
was socialism, the means were the armed struggle or the institutional 
struggle, and the left was branded revolutionary or reformist, according to 
which method it used. In the 1990s, the term “new left” was sometimes 
used to refer to the left that had abandoned the armed struggle and joined 
the institutional struggle. At other times, this term was applied to the 
“social left,” which is made up of a large number of diverse subjects, such 
as indigenous peoples, women, environmentalists, and human nights 
activists.” 

[ would like to suggest a stricter definition that is derived from the goal 
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pursued. If we adopt such a definition, we have to ask if the objective is to 
give capitalism a facelift by making it more humane or if the goal is to build 
a society to replace capitalism. So | give the label “left” to the forces. that 
struggle to build a society that is an alternative to the exploitative capitalist. 
system and its logic of profit, a society of workers organized by a humanist- 
and solidanity-based logic whose aim is to satisfy human needs; a society 
free from material poverty and from the spiritual poverty that capitalism - 
engenders; and a society that does not issue decrees from above but rather 
builds from below, with the people as protagonists. In other pores a 
‘socialist society.” 

These forces, therefore, will not be characterized solely bot a siecle for 
equality that manifests itself in a war on poverty—although this may be one 
of their most distinctive features—but also by their rejection of an aberrant © 
societal model based on exploitation and the logic of profit: the capitalist . 
model. I should add, nevertheless, something more. | fully agree with the 
Uruguayan researcher Beatriz Stolowicz who maintains: “One is not left 
just because one says one is, but one is left because of what one does to 
achieve these necessary transformations and constructions. That is how one 
comes to be left.” 44 

But why is it so necessary to. use the cntenon of PE T to decide who 
is on the left? Because—as I wrote in 1999 in The Left on the Threshold of 
the Twenty First Century: Making the Impossible Possible—the right has 
unscrupulously appropriated the left’s language, which is particularly 
obvious in the way it formulates its programs.” 

Words like “reforms,” “structural changes,” “concern over poverty,” 
and “transition” are today part of the right's anti-human and oppressive 
language. As Franz Hinkelammiert says, “The key words of the opposition - 
popular movements of the 1950s and 1960s have been transformed into 
the key words of those who ruthlessly destroyed them.”“* He goes on to say, 

“The night, when all cats are grey, falls. Everyone i is against privilege; all 
want reforms and a structural change. Everyone is in favor of a preferential 
option for the poor.” ® . 

Today——in the midst of the crisis of neoliberalism—-this appropriation 
of the left’s language has reached the point where even capitalists have 
adopted the left’s criticism of neoliberalism. The role of the market has 
begun to be challenged; there is talk of the need for the regulatory power of 
the state. 

We have to acknowledge that, as Beatriz Stolowicz says, “ In the sphere 
of discourse, capitalist strategies are not dogmatic, they change their 
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arguments, they criticize what they used to propose when the negative 
effects of this cannot be hidden and could generate political problems.” To 
win over adepts, “they show solidanty with the discontent over 
globalization” (as Joseph Stiglitz called it). They join in the anti- 
globalization zeal, using the adjective “neoliberal” to qualify it—neoliberal 
globalization—because of the decisive weight of finance capital as it 
continues to cause convulsions. Thus, “neoliberalism” is now simply 
speculation, and the latter is blamed: on the irresponsibility of “bad 
executives,” thus protecting the credibility of capital. The suggestion began 
to be raised that neoliberalism must be overcome by counteracting financial 
speculation with more productive investment. Capitalism thus presents itself 
as a kind of “neo-developmentalism,” and is against both laissez-faire 
economics and populism.” 


Electoral Victories, but Less Room to Move 

Returning to the subject of our governments, it seems to me important to 
briefly examine the situation existing when they were elected—that 1s to 
say, the reality they have to deal with. In this way, we can evaluate their 
performance as objectively as possible. When analyzing the balance of 
forces in the subcontinent, I mentioned the Pentagon’s efforts to retain 


military control over the region by trying to reverse the process that is taking 


place there. I should like to point out two other elements that are important 
for a better understanding of the context in which these governments have 
to operate. | 

It is obvious that the new heads of government have had less room to 
maneuver in recent decades, than in the earlier period. Paradoxically, the 
fact that the population eligible to vote has increased enormously in recent 
decades and electoral fraud has become more and more difficult to pull off 
(which, therefore, makes it more possible for left candidates to be elected), 
has not led to an expansion of the democratic system. ° The problem is that 
most important decisions are not made by. parliaments or elected 
presidents, but by bodies they cannot control: large international financial 
institutions (the IMF and World Bank), autonomous central banks, big 
transnational corporations, and national secunty bodies. And then there is 
the role played by the media, which are concentrated in the hands of large 


economic groups.” 


Opposition-Controlled Media 
I remind you of what Noam Chomsky has said about the role these 
media play: they are instruments to “manufacture consent, which make it 
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possible to “shepherd the bewildered herd.” According to Chomsky, 
propaganda is as necessary to bourgeois democracy as repression is -to the 
totalitarian state.°' Therefore, bourgeois political parties can even accept a 
defeat at the polls as long as they continue to control most of the mass . 
media. The media, from the moment of such a defeat, work to win back the 
hearts and minds of those who made the “mistake” of electing a leftist head 
of government. That is the reason why visceral reactions, such as those we 
have seen in a number of countries, follow any measure taken by left 
governments to censure the media’s disinformation campaigns and efforts to 
incite violence, or to create legal instruments that protect the people's nght 
to receive accurate information. [he powerful international media echo 
these reactions. For today’s political battles are not won with atomic bombs 
but with “media bombs.” | 

An example of these media bombs is the campaign to make people think 
that Venezuela 1s engaged in an arms race that threatens the region. 
Allusion to Venezuela’s recent weapons purchase from Russia buttresses 
the allegation. However, if CIA data are consulted, it is clear that the 
situation is completely different. Using these data, Belgian economist Eric 
‘Toussaint reports: 


Venezuelan military spending is the sixth highest in the region behind that 
of Brazil, Argentina, Chile (a country with a much smaller population than 
Venezuela's and considered to be a “model country”), Colombia, and 
Mexico. In relative terms, comparing military spending to GDP, the 
Venezuelan military budget is the ninth largest in Latin Amenca. Have 
people been able to read this in the most important intemational papers? 
Absolutely not. What was reported in August 2009 is that Sweden had 
asked Venezuelan officials to respond to a Colombian allegation that 
Venezuela was supplying arms to the FARC, and that Sweden had in 
effect told Colombia that SAAB missiles found in a FARC camp had 
been supplied by Sweden to Venezuela. However, was anyone able to find 
an article reporting the detailed and concise reply given by Hugo Chavez? 
The missiles in question had been stolen from a Venezuelan port in 1995, 
four years before Chavez took over the presidency.” 


It would seem that today the election of left candidates is better tolerated 
because these have fewer and fewer real possibilities of modifying the 
existing situation. 


Analyzing the Balance of Forces 
I think that we must be careful when the time comes to judge “left” 
governments in the region. If we are to judge them by what they do, we 
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must be very clear about what they cannot do, not through lack of will but 
because of objective limitations. And to do that, we have to begin with.a 
correct analysis of the inherited economic structure, of the economic 
situation in which these governments find themselves, and of the balance of 
forces—national and international—facing them. This is something that 
the most radical left sectors, which demand that their governments take 
more drastic measures, often don’t take into account. They give Venezuela 
as an example of a government that should take more drastic measures 
because it has an extremely favorable economic situation; in fact, in all of 
human history, there has probably never been a revolutionary process with 
such a favorable economic situation. 

Here, I share the opinion of Valter Pomar [head af international affairs 
for the Brazilian Workers Party (PT) ]. Pomar maintains that the existing 
situation could oblige a revolutionary government to adopt capitalist 
measures, but that these measures take on a different strategic meaning if a 
capitalist or socialist government adopts them.” All we have to do is look at 
the situation in each country and analyze the balance of forces, and then we 
will be able to understand what these governments can and cannot do. 

Let us think for a moment about the government of Luiz Inácio Lula da 
Silva, in Brazil. As the candidate of the PT, Lula won the presidential 
election in 2002 with even more support than Chávez gamered in 1998. 
However, we should not forget that this came about because of a policy of 
cultivating the kind of broad alliances needed to win at the polls and to 
govern the country. We must remember that his party had, and still has, a 
minority in both houses of the legislature: Although the PT still controls a 
significant number of town governments and important state governorships, 
it ig in the minority provincially and municipally, as well at the national 
level. To all of this must be added the fact that Brazil depends to a much 
greater degree on international finance capital than does Venezuela, which 
has huge oil revenues. Moreover, Lula doesn’t have the same kind of 
support from the armed forces as Chavez. (The latter defines his 
revolutionary process as peaceful but armed.) This is why I agree with 
Pomar, that the balance of forces, institutional mechanisms, and economic 
circumstances that would allow the Brazilian government to operate in a 
manner similar to that of the Venezuelan government do. not exist.” Pomar 
does, however, acknowledge that Lula’s government could do more than it 
does. 

If we keep in mind all the factors we have mentioned above, rather than 
classifying Latin Amencan governments according to some kind of 
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We have said that, in order to judge a government, it is not so important 
to consider the pace at which it advances as the directfén it is taking. This 
goal, this direction, has been defined by several of our governments as 

“twenty-first century socialism.” l 

“Why talk of socialism?” we may aa After all, Gaan" has had 

such negative connotations since its collapse in the Soviet Union and other ` 
Eastern European countries. For many. years after Soviet socialism 
disappeared, intellectuals and progressive forces talked: more of what 
socialism must not be than of the model that we actually wanted to build. 
Some of the facets of Soviet socialism that were rejected—and rightly so— 
were: statism, state capitalism, totalitarianism, bureaucratic central: 
planning, the kind. of collectivism that seeks to homogenize without 
respecting differences, productivism (which stresses the growth of 
productive forces without being concemed about the need to protect 
nature), dogmatism, atheism, and the need for asingle party to lead the 
transition process. 

Again, “Why speak of socialism?” There is a very powerful reason to 
do so. Here, I quote the Bolivian Vice-President, Alvaro García Linera, 
who, using very simple words, told his people why on February.8, 2010, a 
year after the new Bolivian Constitution was i ade Referring to 
what he called. “community socialism,” he said: : 


[W]e are speaking about this subject for one reason only, and that is 
because the society that exists in the world today, the society that today we . 
have all over the world, is a society with too many injustices, a society with 
too many inequalities.... Today, in this capitalist world in which we 
live...eleven million children die every year from malnutrition, from poor ` 
medical care, because there is no support to cure curable diseases....It is as 

if the whole population of Bolivia was to. die every year, and every year 
again. ; 
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This capitalist society, which dominates the world, which gives us flights 
into space, which gives us the internet, allows 800 million human beings to 
go to bed hungry every night.... There are about two billion people in the 
world who don’t have basic services. We have cars, we have planes, now 
we are thinking about going to Mars, wonderful! But down here on earth 
there are people who have no basic services, there are people who have no 
education, and if that wasn’t enough, this is a society which permanently 
and repeatedly generates crises, and crises cause unemployment, force 
companies to close. There is so much wealth, but it is concentrated in few 
hands. And there are many people who have no wealth and cannot enjoy 
what there is. Today there are 200 million unemployed people 4 in the 
world. 


[T]hat is the problem, this is a society which generates too many 
contradictions, which pours forth knowledge, science, and wealth, but 
which simultaneously generates too much poverty, too much neglect and, to 
top it off, is not content with destroying human beings but also destroys 
nature. Thousands of animal and plant species have been destroyed in the 
last 400-500 years since capitalism began. The forests are getting smaller 
and smaller, the ozone layer is being debilitated, we have climate change, 
our eternally snow-capped mountains are disappearing. 


When one talks of socialism, one is talking of something quite different 
from what we are experiencing. We could give it a different name. If 
someone doesn’t like the word socialism, they can call it communitarianism, 
if they don’t like communitarianism, they can give it the name “living well,” 
that’s no problem, we won't fight over names. 


As is well known, Chavez at first thought that he could move ahead 
with social transformations, leaving capitalism untouched, “the © third 
way.”’’ However, he soon realized that this wasn’t possible. The 
Venezuelan oligarchy was unwilling to give ground on anything. It only 
had to see that the enabling laws decreed at the end of 2001 might affect its 
interests a little, to decide to organize a coup d'état. Once this plan failed, it 
tried to paralyze the country by sabotaging, first and foremost, the oil 
industry. This expenence and two other things convinced the President 
that he had to find-another way, had to move toward a different kind of 
society, toward what he calls “twenty-first century socialism.” These two 
factors were the realization that the heartrending problems of the 
Venezuelan people could not be solved quickly enough using the bourgeois 
state apparatus bequeathed to him, and that, in “the framework of the 
capitalist model, it is impossible to solve the drama of poverty, of 
inequality.” 
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Chavez Consolidates the Term “Twenty-First Century Socialism” 

On December 5, 2004, at the closing ceremony of the World Meeting 
of Intellectuals and Artists in Defense .of Humanity, held in Caracas, 
Chavez surprised the. audience by declaring, for. the first time, that “it is 
necessary to review the history of socialism and rescue the concept of 
socialism.””* A few weeks later, when he spoke at the World Social Forum 
on January 30, 2005, in Porto Alegre, Brazil, Chavez reiterated the need 
to overcome. capitalism and build socialism, but he also warned: “We have 
to reinvent socialism. It can’t be the kind of socialism we saw in the Soviet 
Union.”™ Moreover, it’s not a matter of “resorting to state capitalism.” If 
we do that, we will fall “into the same distortion as the Soviet Union did.” 

Then, at the fourth Social Debt Summit on February 25, 2005, he said 
there was no alternative to capitalism other than socialism. But, he warned, 
it had to be different than the socialisms we have known; we would have to 
“invent twenty-first century socialism.”® This was the first time the term 
twenty-first century socialism was used in public. 

We can say without a doubt that Chavez was the one who broughi 
popular attention to the term “twenty-first century socialism,” and that, in 
doing:so, he sought to differentiate the new socialism from the errors and 
deviations of the socialist model implemented in the twentieth century in the 
Soviet Union and Eastern European countries. However, this: term had 
already been used in 2000 by Chilean sociologist Tomás Moulian in his 
book Twenty-First Century Socialism: The Fifth ' 

We must keep in mind that the world’s first peaceful transition to 
socialism began‘ in the early 1970s in Chile, with the triumph of President 
Salvador Allende, supported by the leftist Popular Unity coalition. It was 
defeated by a military coup three years later. If our generation learned 
anything from this defeat, it was that if you want to travel peacefully toward 
that goal, you have to rethink the socialist project as it had been applied in 
the world up until then, and that, therefore, it was necessary to develop 
another project better adapted ‘to Chilean reality and to find a peaceful way 
to build it. That was what Allende seemed to sense when he coined. the 
expression, “socialism with red wine and empanadas,” which alluded to the 
idea of building a democratic socialist society rooted in popular national 
traditions.™ : 

However, it’s not a matter of copying ican models or of exporting 
ours; it’s about building a model of socialism tailored for each county. 
Naturally, all models will share some features. . 

These features include three basic components that Chavez has pointed 
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to: economic transformation; participative and protagonistic, democracy in 
the political sphere; and socialist ethics “based on love, solidarity, and 
equality between women and men, everybody.”™ These socialist ideas and 
values are very old. They can be found, according to Chavez, in biblical 
texts, in the Gospel, and in the practices of our indigenous peoples.™ l 

Chávez—as did José Carlos Mariátegui—thinks that twenty-first 
century socialism cannot be a carbon copy of anything but has to be a 
“heroic creation.” That is why he talks of a Bolivarian, Christian, 
Robinsonian, Indoamerican socialism, a new collective existence, equality, 
liberty, and real, complete democracy. He agrees with Mariátegui that 
one of the primary roots of our socialist project can be found in the 
socialism of our indigenous peoples, and he therefore suggests that those 
indigenous practices, imbued with a socialist spirit, must be rescued and 
empowered.” 

Moreover, when people in Bolivia speak of “communitarian socialism” 
they are proposing that we rescue what the Vice President of that country 
has called “communal civilization, with its technological procedures based 
on the power of the masses, on managing family and communal land, and 
on the way economic and political activity meld, a civilization which has its 
own authonties and political institutions which give more importance to 
normative action than to electing, and in which individuality is a product of 
the collectivity and its past history.” 

According to Garcfa Linera, most of the Bolivian population. “is 
submerged in economic, cognitive, and cultural structures that are non- 
industrial and, in addition, are carriers of other cultural and linguistic 
identities and other political habits and techniques that stem from their own 
technical and material life: placing collective identity above individuality, 
deliberative practice above elections, normative coercion as a form of 
behavior that is rewarded above free acceptance and compliance, the 
depersonalization of ‘power, its consensual revocability, rotation of 
positions, etc., are forms of behavior which speak of political cultures 
different from liberal and party representative political cultures.” ® 

Being certain of these realities should lead us to renourice Western 
-paternalist culture, which believes that we should go off and help 
indigenous communities. Chavez maintains that we should, rather, “ask 
them for help...so that they cooperate with us in building the socialist 
project of the twenty first century.’ 


A Socialist Society, Fundamentally Democratic 
Chavez has stressed the fundamentally democratic nature of twenty-first 
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century socialism. He warns that “we must not slip into the errors of the 
past,” into the “Stalinist deviátion,” which bureaucratized the party and 
ended up eliminating people’s protagonism.”" 

The practical and negative experience of real socialism in the political 
sphere cannot make us forget that, according to classic Marxist tenets, post- 
capitalist society always has been associated with full democracy. Marx and - 
some of his followers called it communism, others have called it socialism, - 
and I agree with García Linera that it doesn’t really matter what term we 
use. What does matter is the content. 

Few people are familiar with a brief text about fe state be Lemn, which 
is contained in a notebook and predates his book The State and 
Revolution. In it, he says that socialism must be conceived of as the most 
democratic society, in contrast to bourgeois ‘society, where there is 
democracy for a minority only. Comparing socialism to capitalism, Lenin 
observes that, in the latter, there’ is democracy for the rich only and for a 
small layer of the proletariat, whereas in the transition to socialism, there is ` 
almost full democracy. Democracy, at this: stage, is not yet complete 
because of the unignorable will of the majority, which must be imposed on 
those who do not wish to submit to the majority will. However, once 
communist society is reached, democracy will be finally complete.” 

This view was inspired by the wntings of Marx and Engels, who said 
that the society of the future would make possible the full development of 
all human potential. Fully developed human: beings would replace the 
fragmented human beings produced by capitalism. As Fnedrich Engels: 
writes, in his first draft of The Communist Manifesto, we must “organize 
society in such a way that every member of it can develop and use all his 
capabilities and powers in complete freedom and without thereby infringing 
the basic conditions of this society.” “In Marx’s final version of the 
Manifesto,” this new society appears as an “association, in which the free 
development of each is the Condition for the free development of all.” 

But how long will it take us to reach this. goal? History has shown that | 
“heaven” cannot be taken by storm, that a long historical period is needed 
to make ‘the transition from capitalism to a socialist society. Some talk in 
terms of decades, others in terms of hundreds of years, still others think that 
socialism is the goal we must pursue but that perhaps we may never 
completely reach. 

We call this historical period “the transition to socialism.” 
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Transition and its Varieties 


We should distinguish three kinds of transition to socialism: transition in 
advanced countries, transition in backward countries where state power has 
been conquered, and finally, transition in countries. where only the 
government is in our hands. | 

Marx and his followers thought that socialism would start in the more 
advanced countries, where capitalism itself had created the material and 
cultural conditions for it. Revolutionary access to state power was thought 
to be the sine qua non which would make it possible to expropriate from the 
expropriators, create producer associations, and convert thé state into an 
expression of society instead of a body above it.’ 


Transition in Backward Countries where State Power Has Been Won oa 
However, history took, a different road. The construction of socialism. 
did not begin in advanced capitalist countnes that had a large and 
experienced industrial working class, but in countries where capitalist 
development was only just beginning, whose population was predominantly 
peasant, and whose working class was a minority in the population. | 

Why did. it. happen like- that? It is because political conditions 
outstripped economic conditions.” 

The outcome of the February 1917 revolution in Russia was that the 
bourgeoisie gained power, but shared it with the Soviets of workers and 
soldiers. This revolution was considered by Lenin to be an “unfinished 
revolution...the first stage of the first.of the proletarian revolutions caused 
by the war.””= According to him, it was the horrors of the imperialist war 
that had led to these proletarian insurrections, and these evils could only be 
cured if the proletariat took power in Russia and adopted measures that, 
even if not yet socialist, were steps toward socialism. Lenin was fully aware 
that the backwardness of his country would prevent the immediate 
installation of socialism, but also saw with total clarity that the only way to 
get the country out of the critical situation the war had led them into was by 
taking steps toward that goal. 

In my book Reflections about the Problem of the Transition to Socialism, 
there is a thorough discussion of this subject. © According to Lenin, 
“Beginning .with April 1917, however, long before the October 
Revolution, that is, long before we assumed power, we publicly declared 
and explained to the people: the revolution cannot now stop at this stage 
[the bourgeois revolution], for the country has marched forward, capitalism 
has advanced, ruin has reached fantastic dimensions, which (whether one ` 
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likes it or not) will demand steps forward, to socialism. For there is no other 
way of advancing, of saving the war-weary country and -of alleviating the 


sufferings of the working and exploited people.”” 


A few weeks before the October Revolution, Lenin gave an exhaustive 
explanation of the analysis he had often repeated in the preceding months: 
“It is impossible to stand still in history in general, and in war-time in 
particular. We must either advance or retreat. It is impossible in twentieth- 
century Russia, which has won a republic and democracy in a revolutionary 
way, to go forward without advancing towards socialism, without taking 
steps towards it (steps conditioned and determined by the level of 
technology and. culture: large-scale machine production cannot be 
‘introduced’ in peasant agriculture nor abolished in the sugar industry). 
But to fear to advance means retreating.” 

The Russian Revolution thus shattered European Social Democracy’s 
traditional preconceptions. The proletarian revolution was victorious when 
the objective premises for socialism did not yet exist in Russia, when the 
development of the productive forces had not yet reached the level of 
development that makes socialism possible. The leaders of the Second 
Iriternational drew the conclusion, therefore, that it was a mistake for the 
proletariat to have taken power and to have embarked on the construction 
of socialism, that it should have gone down the road of capitalist 
development and Western European bourgeois democracy. 

Lenin, in one of the last things he wrote, in January 1923, rails against 
those who supported this thesis.”? He maintains that these people failed to 
reflect on the reasons that determined the outbreak of revolution in Russia 
and not in the advanced European countries. [hey did not realize that the 
war had created “a hopeless situation” in that country; and, concomitantly, 


that the political conditions, the combination of a peasant war with the 


workers. movement, had created a balance of forces such that it was 
possible to overthrow Czarism and big impenalist capital.*° Should they 
have rejected the road of the socialist revolution because they did not yet 
have all the material and cultural prerequisites for building socialism? 
Lenin, referring to the Social Democrats, maintains: “You say that 
civilization is necessary for the building of socialism. Very good. But why 
could we not first create such prerequisites of civilization in our country by 
the expulsion of the landowners and the Russian capitalists, and then start 
moving toward socialism?”®! However, even if Lenin thought that Russia 
had to go down the socialist road because it was the only way of solving the 
serious problems caused by the war, he -was not unaware of the fact that it 
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was an extremely difficult task and knew that “The final vao of socialism 
in a single country is of course impossible.” ® 

It was also the political conditions caused by the Seana World War 
that allowed revolutionaries to take state power in Eastern Europe and then 
in Africa and Asia, and use that power to begin the transformations to 


build socialism. 


Transition in Countries where Only the Government Is in Our Hands 

_ To a certain extent, one could compare the situation in Latin America 
= today with the situation in prerevolutionary Russia. In our countries, 
neoliberalism has aggravated poverty, injustice, and social discrimination. It 
has destroyed nature, laying waste to ancestral forests, contaminating the 
waters, and destroying biodiversity. Our peoples have reacted: to all that, 
saying “enough.” I hey are on the move, resisting at first, then moving to 


the offensive and supporting presidential candidates with anti-neoliberal — 


programs. [he new governments have faced the same dilemma as the 
Bolsheviks in Russia: they either implement capitalist measures to try to get 
our. countries on the road to development, which would mean more 
suffering for our peoples, or they throw themselves into the task of building 
a society that is an alternative to capitalism. In other words,’ they set off 
down the road to socialism and give the role of principal builders of the 
new society to our peoples. 

However, even if there are similarities between what happened i in the 
Soviet Union and what is happening now in Latin America, the situation 
facing our “left” governments is even more complex than that which faceu 
the Soviet government. The dilemma is how to advance toward that 
horizon using the government when—as Alvaro Garcfa Linera, says—the 
cultural and economic conditions. that could serve as the foundation for that 
progression do not exist.” This was the dilemma Lenin spoke of in 1917, 
and of which many of our current heads of state speak, but with the added 
difficulty that, in our case, we have not conquered state power. 

It is not only that the economic, material, and cultural conditions in our 
countnes are not very favorable to building socialism but also that the most 
Important condition is lacking, one that, until now, has been considered 
indispensable: we do not have the whole of state power, we only have a tiny’ 
part of it. Let us remember that the power of the state is not limited to the 
executive branch, but includes the legislative and judicial branches, the — 
armed forces, local government bodies (municipal and state governments), 
and other institutions. 

Therefore, taking government power is not the same thing as conquering 
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state power. This was one of the errors made by some sectors of the left in 
Chile. People said, ignoring the existing balance of forces, that we had 
conquered power and thus, all we had to do was implement our program. 

The fact that we were the government meant, it carmot be denied, that 
we had gained a portion of political power. But it must not be forgotten 
that, although we had very large left parties and a fairly strong labor 
movement on our side, we didn't have the armed forces and were a 
minonty in Parliament. In fact, we never won an absolute majonty in any 
election. The Christian Democrats still had a large following, not only in 
the middle and upper classes but also among workers and peasants. This 
partly explains why Popular Unity, the political coalition that supported 
Allende, never proposed holding a constituent assembly. What it did was 
to, use the existing legislation to look for legal loopholes. Some laws passed 
in the 1930s by a socialist government, which had existed for one hundred 
days, were still in effect. Using those laws, we were able to nationalize the 
most strategic sectors of the economy, referred to by Popular Unity as the 

“area of social property.”™ 

I agree with Pomar that the “conquest of state power is a complex 
process, and that one of its more important aspects is having the support 
of the armed forces or what is referred to as “the monopoly of violence” (or 
at least an important part of it). It is because of this need for military 
support that Chavez insists there is a fundamental difference between the 
process led by Allende in Chile and the Bolivanan revolutionary process in 
Venezuela: the’ first was a peaceful, unarmed transition, the second, a 
peaceful armed transition—not because the Venezuelan people are armed 
but because most of the armed forces support the process. 


An Inherited State Machine Unready to Walk the Road to Socialism 

We should recognize that our governments inhent a state apparatus 
whose characteristics work well in a capitalist system but are not suitable for 
a journey toward a humanist and solidarity-infused society; a society that 
not only places human beings at the center of its own development but also 
makes them the lead actors in the process of change. Nevertheless, 
experience has demonstrated that, contrary to thé theoretical dogmatism of 
some sectors of the radical left, you can take this, inherited state and 
transform it into an instrument that collaborates with building the new 
society. The fact that state institutions are run by revolutionary cadres, that 
are aware they should aim to work with the organized sectors of the people 
to control what the institutions do and to press for transformation of the 
state apparatus, can make it possible, within certain limits, for these 
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institutions to work for the revolutionary project. 

This does not mean that we should limit ourselves to using only the state 
we have inherited. Rather, it is necessary that, using that same state, we 
begin laying the foundations of new institutions and a new political system, 
creating spaces from the bottom up where popular protagonism can be 
exercised; spaces where popular sectors can learn to exercise power from 
the simplest level up to the most complex. There are people like Pomar 
who think that, as long as this condition does not exist, as long as the 
working class has not taken over state power, it is only possible to speak of 
“the struggle for socialism but not of the transition to socialism.”® I do not 
share this opinion because | think that what baptizes a process with the 
name “transition” is the aim that it pursues and the measures used to 
achieve it. Of course, these measures must be consistent with the aim 
pursued, as we shall see below. 

Why call these processes socialist, then? We do so because the 
governments begin to implement measures that will lead to a socialist 
transformation and so begin a process in which they could conquer all state 
power. I agree with Pomar that “conquering state power is a complex 
process, but I think this process can be initiated precisely because left 
forces take government power.” 


To Each Country, Its Own Transition 

Before we look more deeply into this subject, let us look at some of the 
characteristics of any transition to socialism. As Lebowitz says, “Socialism 
does not drop from the sky.” Every society has its own unique 
charactenistics that differentiate it from other countries, and, although there 
may be a shared goal, the measures taken in the transition process must be 
adapted to the specific conditions -of each country. Socialism must 
necessarily be rooted ina particular society. 

“Every society has its unique characteristics—its unique histories, 
traditions (including religious and indigenous ones), its mythologies, its 
heroes who have struggled for a better world, and the particular capacities 
that people have developed in the process of struggle.”®” 

The starting points of each transition process are different too. The 
measures adopted will depend on the conditions that exist when the process 
begins: the specificities of the inherited economic structure, the level of 
development of the forces of production, the way in which daily life 
expresses itself, the population’s educational level, and so on.® What is 
more, both the balance of forces that exists between the actors who want to 
move toward the construction of a new society and those who want to 
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prevent such a change, and the manner in which the class struggle takes 
place both domestically and internationally will mark each transition. 

Finally, depending on the class structure of each country and the history 
of its struggles, the historical actors who work for the transition will be 
different. In some cases, they might be working-class parties; in others, 
indigenous and peasant movements; in others, a sector of the military; and 
in others, charismatic leaders. 

It is implicit in the foregoing that there cannot be a general theory of 
transition, but that each country must design its own particular strategy for 
the transition. This will depend “not only on the economic character of that 
country but also on the way the class struggle is waged there,” and this 
strategy should guide the way the process advances.*” 

Nevertheless, even with all these variants, in the current situation in 
Latin America and the Caribbean, all of our transition processes have one 
common feature: we are “transitioning” peacefully. This means starting out 
from what is inherited from the previous regime and, little by little, 


transforming it, by first of all taking over the government, as we have 
indicated above. 


Some Features of Twenty-First Century Socialism 


In what follows, I shall present some of the features that, according to 
the opinions of several thinkers and political leaders, should be 
charactenstic of twenty-first century socialism. In fact, they restate many of 
Marx’s original ideas. 

Our socialist conception does not, unlike the capitalist, start off with the 
idea of people as individual beings isolated, separated from others, but with 
the idea of people as social beings, who can only develop themselves if they 
develop together with others. 

As the French philosopher Henri Lefebvre understood, there is no such 
thing as an abstract citizen, someone who is above everything, who is 
neither rich nor poor, neither young nor old, neither male nor female, or is 
all of those things at once. As Miodrag Zecevic said: “What exist are 
concrete persons who live amongst and depend on other people, who 
associate with and organize in various ways with other people in 
communities and organizations in which and through which they make real 
their interests, rights, and duties.”” 

In positing social human beings as the philosophical basis of socialist 


‘democracy, we are not proposing the negation of the individual; what we 


are saying is that individual human nature is eminently social and that by 
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developing social values—for example, solidarity—the individual develops 
more fully. There is a complementary, dialectical relationship between 
individual being and social being that makes it impossible to separate the 
individual character of human beings from their social surroundings. 

This implies a rejection of “collectivism,” a way of thinking that 
suppresses the differences between individual members of society in the 
name of a group. Collectivism is a flagrant distortion of Marxism. 
Remember that Marx cnticized bourgeois law for trying to make people 
artificially equal instead of acknowledging their differences, and maintained 
instead that any really fair distribution had to take account of people’s 
differentiated needs: Hence, his maxim: “From each according to his 
ability, to each according to his needs.” 

The goal of twenty-first century socialism is full human development. It 
cannot, therefore, come into being because a government or an enlightened 
vanguard says so; it cannot be decreed from above; it is a process that is 
built with the people, in which, as they transform their circumstances, they 
transform themselves.” It ts not a handout; it is something to be conquered. 


Participative Democracy and Protagonistic Participation: Democracy and 
Participation by the People 

We have spoken of full human development, but how can that be 
achieved? Lebowitz says that “only a revolutionary democracy can create 
the conditions in ‘which we can invent ourselves daily as nch human 
beings.” He refers to a “concept...of democracy in practice, democracy as 
practice, democracy as protagonism.” “Democracy in this sense— 
protagonistic democracy in the workplace, protagonistic democracy in 
neighborhoods, communities, communes—1is the democracy of people who 
are transforming themselves into revolutionary subjects. nae 

This is why it is not only a matter of giving democracy a social 
content—as Alfredo Maneiro, a Venezuelan intellectual and political 
leader, said of solving the people’s social problems (access to food, health 
care, education, etc.)—-but also of transforming the very form of democracy 
by creating spaces which allow people, as they fight to change their 
circumstances, to transform themselves as well. It is not the same, Maneiro 
said, if a community, for instancé, manages to get a pedestrian bridge that 
it has organized and fought for, as when it is given the bridge as a gift from 
a paternalist state. State paternalism is incompatible with a popular 
protagonism. Ít tends to turn people into beggars. We must move from a 
culture of citizens to become a culture of citizens who make decisions; who 
implement and control; who manage things themselves; who govern 
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themselves. We have to. move, as [former Venezuelan Minister’ of 
Education] Aristóbulo Istúriz says, from government for the people to 
people’s self-government, to a point where the people take power. 

The need for popular protagonism is a recurring theme in the speeches 
of the Venezuelan President, and this distinguishes him from many 
advocates of democratic socialism. In a June 11, 2009, television and radio 
broadcast, Chavez quoted at length from a letter that Peter Kropotkin [a 
Russian anarchist thinker] wrote to Lenin on March 4, 1920. Kropotkin, 
in this letter, maintains: “Without the participation of local forces, without 
an organization from below of the peasants and workers themselves, it is 
impossible to build a new life. It seemed that the soviets were going to fulfill 
precisely this function of creating an organization from below. But Russia 
has already become a Soviet Republic in name only. The party’s influence 
over people...has already destroyed the influence and constructive energy 
of this promising institution—the soviets.”™ 

Participation, protagonism in all spaces, is that which cee human 
beings to grow and increase their self-confidence, that is to say, develop 
humanly. The Bolivarian Constitution—approved by the Constituent 
Assembly in 1999—emphasizes popular participation in public affairs and 
stresses that it is this protagonism that will guarantee complete individual 
and collective development. Although there are several articles in the 
Constitution that refer to this subject, probably the most specific one is 
Article 62. It says that “the peoples participation in creating, 
implementing, and controlling public policy is the necessary way to achieve 
the protagonism that ensures its full development both individual and 
collective.” It goes on to say that it is “the state’s obligation and society’s 
duty to create the conditions most favorable to this participaton.”™ In 
addition, Article 70 points to other ways that allow people to develop 
“their capacities and abilities”: “self-management, cooperatives of all 
kinds...and other forms of association that are guided by the values of 


mutual cooperation and solidanty.”™ 


As for participation’ on the local, territorial level, emphasis has been 
placed on participative diagnoses, participative budgets, and social 
auditing.” Initially, Local Public Planning Councils were set up at the ` 
municipal level. These were composed .of representatives (mayors, 
councilors, members of the parish, boards) from already existing institutions, 
and community representatives to perform public planning.” It is important 
to point out that there was a higher percentage of community than 
institutional representatives (51 percent to 49 percent), reflecting the clear 
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` political will to encourage community protagonism. sei 


Creating Appropriate Spaces for Participation 

This would have never gone beyond mere talk if appropriate spaces had 
not been created where participatory processes could take place freely and 
fully.. For this reason, Chávez’s initiative to create communal councils— 
which was followed some time later by his proposal for workers’ councils, 
student councils,, and peasant councils—is$ an important step toward 
forming real popular power and how this power should then be expressed 
in the communes. It is only if a society based on worker self-management 
and the self-management of community residents is created that the state 
will cease to be an instrument over and above the people, serving elites, and 
will instead become a state whose cadres are the best of the working people. 

One of the most revolutionary ideas of the Bolivarian government is that 
of promoting the creation of communal councils, a form of autonomous 
organization at the grassroots level.” These are territorial organizations 
unprecedented in Latin Amenca because of the small number of 
participants. [hey number between two hundred and four hundred families 
in densely populated urban areas; between fifty and one hundred families 
in rural areas; and an even smaller number of families in isolated zones, 
mostly indigenous areas. The idea was to create small spaces that offered 
maximum encouragement to citizen involvement and facilitated the 
protagonism of those attending by putting them at their ease and helping 
them to speak without inhibition. This model was arnved at after much 
debate and after looking closely at successful expenences of community 
organization, such as the urban land committees (Comités de Tierra 
Urbana or “C TU”), some two hundred families organizing to fight for the 
regulation of land ownership, and health committees, some one hundred 
fifty families that form committees to offer support to doctors in the most 
disadvantaged communities. 

Estimates indicate that in Venezuela, which has about twenty-six’ 
million inhabitants, there are about fifty-two thousand communities. (These 
numbers are based on our understanding of “community” as a group of 
families that live in a specific. geographical space, who know each other, can 
relate easily, can meet without needing to rely on transport, and who, of 
course, share a common history, use the same public services, and share 
similar problems, both socio-economic and those connected to urban - 
development.) Each of these communities has to elect a body that would 
act as a community government. 

The kind of democracy | propose is against any imposition of solutions 
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by force; instead it advocates winning over the hearts and minds of the 
people to the project that we wish to build—in other words, obtaining 
hegemony in the Gramscian sense and using that hegemony to build it. As 
Chávez says, hearts and minds are won in practice by creating 
opportunities for people to begin to understand the project while they are 
engaged in building it.” 

However, what does this mean in practice? That workers’ councils must 
have all the workers in the company as members; the communal councils 
have to be composed of all the residents in a given area; the health councils, 
the technical water committees, the energy committees, and the cultural 
groups have to have all those interested in working on these matters. No 
one who, in good faith, wishes to work for a collective, for the welfare of 
that collective, seeking solidarity with other collectives, should be excluded. 


From Representative Democracy to Delegated Democracy 

Now, even if our starting point is the worker organized in his or her 
community, in the place where he or she works or studies, we should not 
limit this self-governing system to small-scale grassroots experiences. A 
system must be created that allows us to reconcile and merge the interests of 
each locality, workplace, or interest group with the interests of other 
communities, workplaces, or interest groups, so that we can manage the 
public affairs of society in general. This self-governing system should 
extend over the whole country and, in order to do that, some form of 
representation or delegation must be established. 

Therefore, we do not reject all kinds of representation, but what we do. 
reject is bourgeois representative democracy. This is not because it is 
representative but because it is not representative enough. When it comes 
down to it, it is socialist democracy and not bourgeois democracy which 
most resembles the classical definitions of democracy. It is socialist 
democracy which can make Lincoln’s famous words—*“government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people’—come to life.” 

The challenge, then, is to build a different kind of system of democratic 
representation that is the true expression of the interests of the working class 
and of society in general. It is a question of promoting a system for decision 
making by society in all spheres of social life; in other words, a process of 
socializing decision making in which representatives or delegates or 
spokespersons are elected from communities and workplace assemblies, and 
must be accountable to them. In order to make this goal possible, the 
representative system of bourgeois liberal democracy must be replaced by a 
delegate or spokesperson system. 
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How this Differs from the Bourgeois Representative System 

_ The delegate system or spokesperson system is not just a form of political 
representation, nor just an electoral system. It cannot be reduced to a single 
act of voting every four or five years. Ít is not that five-minute democracy 
where citizens drop their ballots in the box every so many years and then 
never hear anything more from the representative for whom they voted. Its 
aim is to ensure that the workers, the organized people—in other words, 
the majority and not the elites—exercise power and are involved in running 
public affairs. 

The delegate or spokesperson system —which came into being during 
the Paris Commune and showed in practice how classical political 
. representation can be transcended—is a system that allows the people to 
exercise their sovereignty at all levels of the state system. 1” 

Some of harshest criticisms of bourgeois representative democracy have 
been made in Venezuela, with the introduction of the term “spokesperson.” 
Venezuelan militants refuse, with reason, to use the term “representative” 
to describe these individuals because of the negative connotations this term 
has acquired in the bourgeois representative system. “Representatives” only 
approach their communities during elections, promising “all the gold in the 
world,” and then, after being elected, are never seen again.” Those elected 
to be part of a communal council are called spokespersons (Spanish: vocero 
or vocera, from voz, voice). That is why, when these people lose the 
confidence of those who elected them, because they have ceased to transmit 
to higher levels what the community thinks and decides, they should be 
recalled. They have ceased to be the voice of the community. 

The aim of a delegate or spokesperson system is to abolish the legal 
precept of political representation and to ensure a direct relationship 
between the voters and the decision-making process at all levels. The 
characteristics of this system include the following. 

Delegates Elected where They Work or Live: Unlike the representative 
` system and formal democracy, delegates are elected exclusively in the places 
where they live or work, and every person is a potential. delegate or 
spokesperson. 

Directly Connected to the Base Organization: Since all delegates are 
part of some grassroots organization or local organized community, they 
have firsthand experience of the problems of their community or workplace. 
Unlike professional political representatives, they are directly connected to 
the grassroots organization that elected them, and that organization must 
supervise and guide their work, preventing them from becoming 
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bureaucratized and separated from their roots. 

Electors Do Not Transfer Their Rights to Delegates: Deleestes are not 
classical political representatives to whom voters transfer their rights to 
make decisions and to participate in governing. These nghts remain in the 
hands of those who elected the delegates. Nevertheless, even if the electors 
keep all their rights and powers, they do not exercise them directly because 
some of them are implemented through the work their delegates do. 

Not Professional Politicians: Delegates receive no salary; they continue to 
work at their respective jobs and, therefore, do not tum into professional 
politicians. 

No Carte Blanche from Electors: Unlike the E T parliamentary 
system, delegates do not get carte blanche from their voters for a given 
period of time but must be guided by the decisions and directions adopted 
by the voters, who then must evaluate whether delegates perform their tasks 
satisfactorily. Moreover, the grassroots bodies that elect delegates must be’ 
those who decide which måtters should be taken to the next-level delegate 
or spokesperson assembly with no changes, and which questions can be left 
to the delegates to decide, provided they follow the general guidelines they 
are given. 

No Binding Mandate: Nevertheless, fits does not mean that delegates are 
given an “imperative mandate.” They are not automatons who receive 
messages and transmit them. They are, rather, responsible and creative 
people. They have to be active and creative during the whole process, in 
expressing their electors’ points of view, in creating bonds with other 
delegates, and in making decisions ‘in the assemblies. _ 

Often delegates have to make decisions concerning policies and interests 
put forward by delegates from other grassroots bodies that clash with their 
organization's interests and policies. 

Votes Not Predetermined: When a conflict of interests arises, delegates 
have to bear in mind the guidelines they received and try to act accordingly, 
but they must also consider general interests and needs that were perhaps 
not analyzed when they were given certain instructions. Therefore, their 
vote cannot be predetermined by those who voted for them. It ts normal 
that when delegates—-who genuinely represent the interests of their 
fellows—are faced with matters about which there has been no discussion 
with their base organization, they will react by interpreting the wishes of the 
voters. 

Delegates Safeguard Original Interests of Voters: Whereas in the 
bourgeois system of political representation, the interests of the voters 
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become distorted and lose their authenticity, the delegate system safeguards 
the onginal character of the interests expressed by the voters. ` 

Duties Beyond Decision Making: Delegates’ jobs and duties do not end 
when decisions have been made. They return to their grassroots 
communities, workplaces, and interest groups. Delegates must explain to 
the voters how a given problem was solved or why (if this be the case) a 
community's proposal was not taken into consideration in the guidelines 
and basic agreements. 

Recall: Those who elected them will be the ones who decide if the 
delegates were justified in straying from the agreements reached. If voters 
feel delegates were not justified, they can demand that appropriate political 
measures be applied for such delegates, up to and including recall. 


New Economic Model 


- Twenty-first century socialism proposes a new model to replace the 
neoliberal capitalist model. Its main characteristics will be discussed below. 

Chavez talks of a humanist socialism that puts human beings and not 
machines above everything. It follows, therefore, that his model is ruled by a 
humanist, solidanty-based logic that focuses on the satisfaction of human 
needs and not on profit. He talks about a social economy focused more on 
use-values than exchange-values. 

One hundred years before the ecological problem was | raised 
internationally, Marx said that the capitalist mode of production, as it 
developed technology and social processes of production, simultaneously 
undermines the original sources of all wealth—the soil and the laborer.'™ 
Today we all know how nght Marx was. Our universe is in danger of 
disappeanng if we do not take serious steps to slow consumerism down and 
avoid destroying nature. It is not only the capitalist countries ‘that are 
responsible for this situation but many socialist countries too, especially 
those which, driven by productivism, were not aware of the ecological 
damage they were causing.’ 

The new economic model to be built must be extremely mindful of the 
ecological crisis and the struggle against consumerism. We must promote 
the idea that our goal, as Bolivian President Evo Morales says, is not to 
live better but to live well.’ The indigenous communities’ traditional 
practices have a positive attitude toward nature, and we must rescue and 
respect it. 
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The Elementary Triangle of Socialism 

To build this new economic model, it is necessary to begin restructuring 
not only the relations of production but also the relations of distribution and 
consumption. The elements of a new dialectic of distribution-production- 
consumption must be assembled.’® According to Chavez, these elements 
are: (1) social ownership of the means of production; (2) social production 
organized by the workers; and (3) the satisfaction of communal need. 
These make up. what Chavez has called the elementary triangle of 
socialism.'”” In what follows, we shall examine each of these elements and 
how they must be combined so we can talk of a socialist model that is an 
alternative to the capitalist model. 

Social Ownership of the Means of Production: If we are Marxists, we 
know that the way the social product is distnbuted depends on the way the 
means of production in a given country are distributed. Therefore, if our 
aim is to create an economic model in which social wealth is distributed ` 
more equitably, satisfying the needs of all the country’s inhabitants, it is 
absolutely essential that these means of production—or at least the most 
important ones—are not hoarded by a few people and used for their own 
benefit but are collective property, owned by all the people. 

‘Twentieth-century socialism tended to identify collective property with 
state property, in spite of the fact that Lenin stressed that statizing (or 
transferring ownership to the state) was not the same thing as socializing 
ownership. It is therefore very important to distinguish between formal 
ownership and real appropriation. Although the state formally represents 
the collective, what is needed if the collective is really to appropriate the 
means of production (factories, mines, land, services, etc.) 1s more than a 
simple legal act'to hand over these means of production.to the state.'™ 

What happened in the Soviet Union, and in most of the countries that 
followed its example, was not real appropriation of the productive process 
by the workers but simple statization of the means of production. These 
went from being the property of a few to being the property of the state, 


‘ which supposedly represented both urban and rural workers. Nevertheless, 


the productive process itself went through very few changes. A large 
capitalist factory was not very different from a large socialist factory: the 
workers continued to be just a few more cogs in the wheel, and they had 
very little or no participation in decision making in their workplaces. This 
state capitalism kept the hierarchical organization of production intact; the 
manager had “dictatorial” power, and orders came from the top down.'” 
“The preferred role of a worker organization from this perspective is to 
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mobilize human resources to meet the selected goal—i.e., to serve as a 
transmission belt for state directives.” ° 

This state capitalism——which Lenin saw as only the first step toward 
overcoming backwardness and one of the several kinds of relations of 
production that could exist in the transition period—became the goal of 
twentieth-century socialism. ` 

Worker-Organized Production: Ít is not enough, then, that the state be 
the legal owner of the means of production; it 1s essential that the workers 
participate in organizing production. Work, the central element of the new 
economic model, rather than alienating workers, should allow thinking to 
be combined with doing. In this way, workers, as they work, can achieve 
their full development as human and social beings. Workers should be 
protagonists in their workplaces. “Protagonistic democracy in the 
workplace is a necessary condition for the producers to develop fully.” 1” 

It is interesting to see that, in Chile, Allende said that one of the aims of 
having workers participate in managing state companies was to achieve “the 
overall development of the human personality,” and that, since workers had 
the same rights as any citizen, “it would be paradoxical if in the heart of the 
company where they work they did not have equal rights.” 1? | 

Twenty-first century socialism cannot afford to leave untouched labor 
processes that alienate workers, and it cannot allow the division between 
manual labor and intellectual labor to continue. The person who works has 
to be informed of the whole production process, must be capable of 
controlling it, and be able to express an opinion on production plans. But 
are workers prepared to play an active role in managing companies? No, 
they are not. This is precisely because capitalism has never had any interest 
in sharing with workers technical knowledge about managing companies. 
Here, I am referring not only to production related matters but also to those 
related to marketing and company finance. Concentrating this knowledge in 
the hands of management has been one of the mechanisms that has allowed 
capital to exploit workers. 

Therefore, one of the first steps that must be taken if we are to achieve 
more self-management of companies is to make it possible for workers to 
obtain that knowledge. To do that, they must be able to educate 
themselves. l 

Satisfaction of Communal Needs: Lastly, we come to the third element of 
the triangle. If the means of production are collectively owned—by 
collectively owned, we mean they are the property of everybody—the goods 
produced in response to the needs of the people and the surpluses 
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produced from them cannot be appropriated by the specific group of 
workers who produce them, but have to be shared with the local or national 
community. 

Who decides what these needs are? In twentieth-century socialism, it 
was the central state that established these needs and decided what to 
produce to satisfy them. In twenty-first century socialism, the people 
themselves must set the priorities for what needs will be satished. 

Let us remember that socialism pursues the goal of full human 
development. This: is achieved not only by the workers acting as 
protagonists in the productive process but also by their working to satisfy 
the needs of those who are part of the human family, in an expression of 


solidarity. 


New Concept of Efficiency: Respect for Nature and Full Human 
Development l 

Twenty-first century socialism requires a “new concept of efficiency. 
It cannot continue measuring efficiency by productivity, that is, by the 
number of products made in a given period of time, without considering 
whether this is detrimental to nature. The efficiency of Japanese 
transnationals in southern Chile was measured by the amount of wood 
obtained from logging in a given time. That measurement did not take into 
account the damagé done to Chilean forests and the effect this would have 
on climate change. a . 

Efficiency in socialism has to take two things into consideration. The 
first—something many have absolutely no doubt about—1is that a company 
will only be efficient if, as it produces, it does not destroy the future of 
humanity, and it does not destroy nature. The second—which is generally 
not taken into account—derives from the dual character of what a company 
produces. A company, it seems, only produces goods or services as it 
transforms raw materials into products. But that is not the whole truth; 
3omething else is transformed in the production process—the workers: the 
men and women who, as they turn raw materials into products, either 


7113 


` develop themselves as human beings or become deformed. In this sense, a 


t= 


company will only be efficient under socialism if, as well as being materially 
>roductive, it allows the workers, through the labor carried out during the 
workday; to develop themselves as human beings. 

Having workers who are but cogs in the machine is efficient from the 
capitalist point of view because it increases productivity. But it is not 
efficient from the point of view of socialism since it cnpples human beings; 
it does not-allow them to develop, it transforms them into slaves to the 
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machine. x; 

Historical experience has taught us that, without this education, those 
who manage the companies that have become social property are not the 
workers per se but usually the technicians, since it is they who have more 
knowledge about how to run a productive process.'"* 

The concept of socialist efficiency, then, should include not only respect 
for nature but also the understanding that investing in the development of 
the workforce is productive investment. Therefore, education should not be 
thought of as something separate from the workday. On the contrary, every 
workday should include, as part of the job, a certain amount of time 
devoted to worker education. 

This means that one cannot use the same standards to measure ‘the 
efficiency of a steel plant in Venezuela set on socialism—a steel works that 
has proposed devoting, for instance, two hours of the working day to 
study—as those used to measure the efficiency of a capitalist steel works in 
an advanced country where all of the working day is devoted to producing 
goods. If efficiency is only measured by output, it 1s possible that the 
capitalist company will win—although that remains to be seen, because it. 
has also been proven that the more aware the workers are about the 
meaning of their work activities, the greater is their motivation on the job, 
and that has a positive effect on productivity. If, instead, we measure 
efficiency not only by labor productivity but also by the human development 
of the worker, there is no doubt that a self-managed or co-managed socialist 
company will come out ahead of a capitalist company. 


Planned Economy and Decentralization 

Another feature of the new economic model is that economic activity is 
planned. A planned economy must.put an end to the constant anarchy and ` 
periodic convulsions, which are the inevitable consequences of capitalist 
production, and should allow for a more rational use of the natural, and 
human resources available." This planning must not repeat the errors of 
hyper-centralized Soviet planning, which was carried out in a bureaucratic 
manner. It must be the result of a decentralized, participatory planning 
process in which the social actors from various spheres of society are 
involved.*'® 

If this process is implemented Pan the smallest to the largest territorial 
units, the plan could discover people’s and the localities’ needs. Then, the 
companies operating in those areas could discuss to what degree they could 
- satisfy them.'!” 


_Protagonism becomes a mere slogan if people do not have the 
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opportunity to offer their opinions and make decisions in areas where they 
participate (territorial areas, werkplaces, educational institutions, and 
interest groups). If the central state decides everything, thére is no room for 
local initiatives, and the state ends up being a hindrance or, as Marx says, 
hinders the “free movement” of society.’* 

It is interesting to note that István Mészáros thinks that the excessive 
centralization of the Soviet state led to the fact that “both the Soviets and 
the factory councils had been deprived of all effective power.” "° We should 
not be surprised, therefore, that Mészáros stresses the need, in the 
transition stage, to “accomplish a genuine autonomy and decentralization of 
the powers of decision making, in opposition to their existing concentration 
and centralization which cannot possibly function without 
‘bureaucracy. ” 7? | 


Decentralization: Antidote to Bureaucratism «Cy 

The relationship between decentralization and people’s protagonism is 
one of the central themes of twenty-first century socialism, and we.should 
always keep it in mind. However, there are other aspects that I should like 
to discuss here, such as -the. relationship between centralization and 
bureaucratism. _ l 

It is clear that this was not the way Lenin saw it; he always related the 
phenomenon of bureaucracy to the state inherited from capitalism. When 
he was dying, he was wormed about the “bureaucratic ulcer” that was 
affecting the state apparatus.'*' In one of his last wntings, he maintained 
that “our state apparatus is to a considerable extent a survival of the past 
and has undergone hardly any serious change.” A few days earlier, he 
had described it as a “Bourgeois, tsarist mish-mash.”!* 

In January 1922, in his last work on the role of the unions, he went so 
far as to say that “in no way could the strike struggle be renounced” 
provided that it is directed against the bureaucratic deviations of the 
proletarian state. He explained, however, that this struggle was very 


- different from the one waged under the capitalist regime. In that case, the - 


struggle was to destroy the bourgeois state, but in‘ this case, it was to’ fortify 
the proletarian state by combating. “the bureaucratic deformations’ of that 
state, its huge weaknesses, and “all kinds of vestiges of the old capitalist 
regime in its institutions, et cetera.” '** 

As we can see, Lenin thought that the pdk deformations, that 
characterized the Soviet state were a legacy of past regimes. | think he was 
wrong and that his view prevented him from prescribing the right medicine 
for this disease. As I understand it, the underlying cause of bureaucratism is 
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to be found—and far more important than legacies of the past—in the 
excessive centralization of the Soviet state. We know full well-what happens 
when not only strategic decisions but also most decisions are made centrally: 
the red tape, the endless running around, the slowness with which decisions 
are made, the lack of control.. 

One of the most important lessons learned after the goal set by Fidel 
Castro for the 1970 sugar harvest in Cuba was not met was 
understanding that it was impossible for the socialist state to administer 
everything centrally, especially in an underdeveloped country such as 
Cuba. Therefore, spaces where the people could control the way the state 


functioned were needed in order to ensure that the state operated more 
effectively.’ Castro admitted this in a July 26, 1970, speech. 


“The revolutionary process itself has shown,” Castro said two months 


later, “the problems caused by bureaucratic and also by administrative 
methods.” After pointing out the mistakes that had been made by 
identifying the party with state administration, and by allowing mass 
organizations to weaken, he stressed the role that the people should play in 
making decisions and solving problems. Castroadded: 


Imagine, a baker’s shop on a street which provides bread to all who live 
there and an administrative apparatus that controls it from above. How 
does it control it? How could the people not care how that bakery 
operates? How could they not care whether an administrator is good or 
bad? How could they not care if people there had privileges or not, if there 
was negligence or not, insensitivity or not? How could they not care about 
how it delivered its services? How could they not care about the hygiene 
problems there? And how could they not care about the production - 
problems, absenteeism, the quantity and quality of the goods? They 
couldn’t! Can anyone think up a more effective means for controlling that 
bakery than the masses themselves?. Could there be any other method of 
inspection? No! The person who runs that micro-unit of production could 
become corrupt; the person who inspects it could become corrupt, everyone 
could become corrupt. The only ones who are not going to become corrupt 


are those affected [by all this], those affected! 


These ideas were. incorporated into Cuba’s new Cei in 1976. 
The new political model proposed decentralizing as many as possible of the 
state's functions, down to the municipal level. Although these institutions 


had to be subordinated to those above them, they could act autonomously... 


within the established legal and regulatory framework and “should not be. ~. 


submitted to constant and restricting supervision by the institutions above: 
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them.” | 
This mechanism, according to Raúl Castro, 


in addition to making the higher level bodies work faster and better and be 
more in tune with the demands made by the where and when of the 
decisions that have to be taken, frees them, and especially national 
institutions, of the heavy, voluminous burden of everyday administrative 
tasks which in practice they cannot properly carry out...and which, 
moreover, prevent them from attending to the important tasks that they 
really are competent to undertake in areas related to setting standards, 
control and inspection of the activities they deal with.'*” 


As time went by, experience showed that it was necessary to 
decentralize government administration even more, and the body known as 
the People’s Counal was set up in Havana in 1990. This was a 

«government body that functioned in an area smaller than the municipality. 
Its objective was to improve the control and supervision over all 
administrative bodies and find ways that made it possible to involve all 
members of a community in solving their own problems. Author Jesús 
Carcfa says that the idea was to have “a strong government body at the 
‘barrio’ level that could organize community forces for solving the problems 
the people had at that level.” 1” 

Unfortunately, the great economic difficulties that have beset Cuba in 
the last two decades placed huge limitations on the resources available for 
attending to people’s aspirations. The People’s Power cadres also began to 
“burn out” and grow weary, people lost trust, and participation began to 
diminish and become rote. All this—as well as other reasons I cannot go 
into here—meant that People’s Power, which had started out with such 

‘brio and creativity, began to lose prestige. 


Marx: All that Can Be Decentralized Must Be Decentralized 
I am more and more convinced by historical expenence that. 
decentralization is the best weapon for combating bureaucratism, since it 
brings government closer to the people and allows them to exercise social 
control over the state apparatus. | therefore share Marx’s opinion that it is 
necessary to decentralize all that can be decentralized, keeping as functions 
of the central state only those tasks that cannot be carried out at the local 
level. In the Civil War in France Marx said: “The communal regime once 
_ established in Paris and the secondary centers, the old centralized 
government would in the provinces, too, have to. give way to the self- 
government of the producers.” '*” 
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The few but important functions that would be left to a central 
government would not be eliminated, as some have said, deliberately 
falsifying the truth: “The unity of the nation was not to be broken, but, on™ 
the contrary, to be organized by Communal Constitution, and to become a 
reality by the destruction of state power which claimed to be the 
embodiment of that unity independent of, and supenor to, the nation itself, 
from which it was but a parasitic excrescence.” 1 

Of course, we are not talking about an anarchic decentralization. Tie 
must be a national strategic plan that coordinates local plans; each of the 
_ decentralized spaces should feel that they are part of the national whole and - 
be willing to contribute their own resources to strengthen development of 
those spaces with the greatest shortages. [his kind of decentralization must 
be imbued with a spint of solidanty. One of the most important roles the 
central state plays is just that: implementing this process of redistributing. . 
national resources to protect the weak and help them develop. 

It should be clear that I am not talking here about the kind of 
decentralization promoted by neoliberalism. | am in complete agreement with 
Chávez about that kind of decentralization being a global strategy to weaken 
national unity and the nationstate. What I am advocating here is a different 
way of looking at decentralization, a socialist conception of 
decentralizaton—the concept enshrined in numerous articles in the 
Bolivarian Constitution." Here, decentralization ‘strengthens the 
communities, the communes that are the foundation of the nation state. It 
helps deepen democracy and strengthen the central state, the fundamental 
instrument for defending our sovereignty and leading the country toward the 
new society we want to build.” 


Where We Can Progress When (he Government Is in Our 
Hands 


Thus far, I have given a broad overview of some of the characteristics of 
twenty-first century socialism. Now I will go. into some of the concrete 
measures that—using the state bequeathed to us but run by revolutionary 
cadres—can be taken, in order to move toward that goal, provided that the 
political wall to do so exists. 


Move toward a New Regional Integration 

Left governments can gain a lot of ground in the international sphere. . 
Since we know how powerful the Northern Empire is, Bolivars ideas _ 
about the need to unify our countries are more and more relevant. Isolated, 
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we will achieve very little; working in coordination, we will gain respect and 
_ bea able to find economic, political, and cultural solutions that make us less 
“and less dependent on the big world blocs. The creation’ of ALBA, 
Fetrocaribe, Telesur, Radio del Sur, Bank of the South, UNASUR and 
its Defense Council, the Sucre (ALBA’s trading currency unit), and many 
other initiatives means we have moved fairly far in this direction. 


Conquering Spaces Formerly Capital’s Domain 
It is possible, using the inherited state, to start a process of recovering 
spaces that were lost as a result of the privatizations during the ‘neoliberal 
period and of beginning to create new spaces under the control of the 
p2ople’s government. 
The clearest example of this in Venezuela was the recovery of Petróleos 
d= Venezuela (PDVSA) , the oil company. Although formally in the 
“hands of the state—it was nationalized August 29, 1975, during Carlos 
Andrés Pérez’s presidency—it was not run by the government but by 
neoliberal managers, who had their own agenda that coincided with the 
irterests of the dominant economic groups. The oil sabotage of late 2002 
and early 2003 allowed the Venezuelan government to get nd of the coup- 
supporting, anti-national managers and replace them with new managers 
who supported the Bolivarian process. This meant the government could 
recover control of the company and use the surplus for social use. 

The Venezuelan: government has also been able to nationalize: or 
renationalize such important strategic companies as the Orinoco 
Steelworks, cement, plastic, and telecommunications companies, food 
processing installations such as Conservas Alimenticias La Gaviota (a 
serdine tinning plant), Lácteos de los Andes (Andes Dairy Products), 
sugar mills, silos, coffee roasting plants, and refrigerated storage 
companies.’ The state also took over one of the biggest private banks, the 
Banco de Venezuela, which belonged to the Spanish-owned Grupo 
Santander; more recently it took control of the Exito chain of supermarkets 
and intends to hand it over to the workers to manage. Ownership of the 
means of production must become increasingly social, but there is a role for. 
small-scale private property. ~ \ 


f 


1 
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Implement a Coherent stratesy). Aimed at Changing ‘the Relations of 
Production f 

These changes won’t happen overnight. It is a complex process, which 
needs time. As Lebowitz says, “His not simply a matter of changing 
property ownership. This is the easiest part of building the new world. Far 
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more difficult is changing productive relations, social relations in general, 

and attitudes and ideas.”’™ It is necessary, therefore, to design a coherent, 

strategy aimed at transforming the existing relations of productions into the 
new relations that are the hallmark of twenty-first century socialism. The 
steps to be taken and the speed with which these can be implemented 

‘depend on the starting point and on the existing balance of forces. 

To explain this more clearly, I list below some of the steps that will have 
to be taken: first, when dealing with state-owned companies; second, when 
dealing with cooperatives; and third, when dealing with capitalist 
companies. 

It goes without saying that the easiest transition is the one that can take 
place in state companies, since these are formally owned by society in 
general and are explicitly directed to serve the interests of that society. In 
such companies it would be possible to move from formal ownership to real™ 
appropriation by: : 

e Creating councils of workers that would allow workers to play a part in 
running the company; 

e Organizing production to satisfy communal needs; 

e Opening the books and ensunng complete transparency, which would 
allow workers to exercise a social accounting function and to combat 

_ waste, corruption, and bureaucratic interest; 

e Electing managers who share this vision and who have the trust of he 
workers; 

e Applying a new type of efficiency i in these companies, one which, as it 
improves productivity, makes it possible for the workers to achieve more 
and more human development (e.g., introducing a workday that includes, 
time for worker education so workers’ involvement in management is truly 
effective and not merely formal); and applying a new type of efficiency 
that also respects the environment. 

According to Lebowitz, it is possible that dele companies that T 
this type of social policy may not, initially, be profitable. However, since 
these are policies that can be thought of as social investment, all of society 
should cover their cost. 

Cooperatives must be encouraged to overcome their narrow orientation 
only toward the interests of the group that makes up the cooperative. One 
way to do this is to develop organic links with the rest of society. It is+ 
therefore important to encourage them to forge links between themselves 
(the cooperatives) so they relate to each other in a cooperative way instead 
of a competitive way. In some cases, it might be possible to integrate their 
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activities directly without their being separated by commercial operations. 

It is also important to forge relations between cooperatives and the 
communities. This is the best way to begin to move away from the private 
interests of each cooperative and focus on the interests and needs of people 
in general. 

It might be possible to transform capitalist companies gradually by 
finding various ways to subordinate their economic activity to the interests 
of the national economic plan. Lebowitz has called this “socialist 
conditionality.” These measures could include: 

e Demanding transparency and open books so that communities and 
workers can inspect them; 

e Using a system of prices and taxes that obliges companies to transfer a 
portion of their surpluses to other sectors of the economy, and thus 
making it possible to set up new companies or to improve social services 
for the population; 

e Using competition with state companies or with subsidized cooperatives 
to oblige capitalist companies to lower their prices and reduce their 
profits; 

e Using government regulations that require companies to transform the 
workday, so that a given number of hours is set aside for educating 
workers; and requiring companies to implement specific ways for 
workers to participate in making decisions about how companies will be 
run. 


But why would capitalist companies accept such impositions, if they can 
simply move to other parts of the world where these costs do not exist? 
They might be willing to do so if the owners have a strong patriotic 
consciousness and if the revolutionary government rewards their 
collaboration with the national‘development plan by giving them easy credit 
from state banks and by guaranteeing that state companies or the state itself 
will purchase their products at prices acceptable to them. That is, the state 
can ‘use its power to change the rules of the game under which capitalist 
companies can survive. 

If, however, the revolutionary government's aim is to begin to move 
toward a society without exploiters and exploited, why design a strategy to 
incorporate capitalist companies into the national plan, if, by definition, 
they continue to exploit workers? The reason is simple: because, overnight, 
the state is not capable of running all these companies. It has neither the 
economic resources nor the managerial experience needed. 
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We must never lose sight of the fact that capitalist companies placed in 
this situation will continually try to reduce the burden of the 
aforementioned “socialist conditionality.” At the same time, the 
revolutionary government, with the cooperation of workers and 
communities, will try to introduce more and more socialist features into 
these companies. There will be, therefore, a process of class struggle in 
which some will attempt to recover lost ground by returning to the capitalist 
past, and others will attempt to replace capitalist logic with a humanist, 
solidanity-based logic, which makes it possible for all human beings to 
develop fully. . 


Changing the Rules of the Game and Creating New Institutions 

One of the first tasks of left governments has been to change the rules of 
the institutional game by means of a constituent process that has allowed 
them to develop new constitutions. This step must not be taken in a 
voluntarist manner. If a government is to promote a constituent process, it 
must be certain that it will win. It only makes sense to promote this kind of 
process when revolutionary forces think that they can create a balance of 
electoral forces that will allow the constituent process to lead to the 
necessary changes. There is no sense advocating a constituent process that 
won't result in change. 

Ít is not enough just to change the rules of the institutional game. It is 
necessary to look for never-before used ways to fight against the inherited 
bureaucratic apparatus. This is what the Bolivarian revolutionary 
government did in order. to provide assistance to the most neglected sectors: 
it decided to create institutions that set up programs outside of the old state 
apparatus. This is the objective of the different social missions that were 
created by the government: Misión Barrio Adentro (to provide health care 
to the poor neighborhoods); Misión Milagro (to attend to those who have 
vision problems); Misión Mercal (to supply food and essential products at 
lower prices); the educational missions for various levels (literacy, primary, 
secondary, and higher education); Misión Cultura (to expand culture all 
over the country); Misión Guicaipuro (for the indigenous communities); 
and Misión Negra Hipélita (to provide services to those living in extreme 
poverty and the homeless). These missions, as Diana Raby says, are not 
: “populist” or “paternalistic charity” from an oil-rich government; they stress 
popular participation in their planning and administration. "ê 

Why did the Bolivarian government create these missions outside the 
inherited state apparatus? The-example of the Barrio Adentro Misión will 
allow -the reader to understand. The Ministry of Health’s bureaucratic 
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apparatus wasn’t able to respond to demands to provide health care to the 
very poor who live in faraway areas or areas that are hard to access, such as 
the cerros of Caracas and poor neighborhoods in the large cities and 
villages. The doctors working in the inherited health system didn’t want to 
go to those places, and they weren’t really interested in providing services; 
their aim was to make money. Additionally, they were not prepared to give 
basic health care; they were largely educated as specialists, not as general 
practitioners, though general practitioners are what are needed for this kind 
of medical care. While a new generation of Venezuelan doctors is being 
educated to meet this demand, the government decided to create the Barrio 
Adentro Misión, building medical clinics in the cerros and in the barrios to 
provide basic health care to the poorest people. It sought cooperation from 
Cuban doctors to work in them. Whereas the poor joyfully welcomed these 
doctors, the opposition criticized the measure, saying that the Cubans had 
come to take jobs away from’ Venezuelan doctors and nurses. They also 
accused the Cuban doctors of not being trained professionals and made 
other ridiculous accusations. However, this Misión has generated such 
positive results and has had such an excellent reception from the 
Venezuelan people that the opposition’s electoral campaigns are now 
saying that it will keep the missions but make them much more efficient. 

The government is not only capable of creating new institutions better 
suited to the new tasks; it is also capable, up to a point, of transforming the 
inherited state apparatus by promoting greater popular protagonism in 
given institutions. For example, the Venezuelan National Assembly is 
practicing what is known as “street parliamentananism,” holding 
discussions with the people about the draft laws that will most affect them. 

The point, according to Pedro Sassone, head of the National 
Assembly’s research department, is that there exists “a possibility that what 
happens in the legislative branch could also be part of a new decision- 
making system. [his means that in order to legislate we must build new 
spaces. '°? There is no doubt that, if this legislative proposal is well 
implemented, it could mean a veritable revolution in the way laws are 
drafted. 

Sassone is thinking about a totally decentralized parliament, a 
parliament where the ability to draft laws is built up from the social base, 
where the people “appropriate the legislative process itself.” He thinks that 
social street parliamentananism should move toward a different, more 
advanced, concept of parliament: a people's parliament, a permanent 
parliament where participation takes place not only when the law has been 
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_ written but also when the communities themselves propose bills. 


Transforming the Military 

One of the most important tasks facing our governments is that of 
transforming the military. But is it possible for a body that has been part of 
the repressive, disciplinary apparatus of the bourgeois state, impregnated 
with bourgeois ideology, to transform itself into an institution at the service 
of and increasingly identified with the people? 

Historical experience in the last few decades in Latin America allows us 
to think that this might happen. In.the years following Chavez's election as 
President in Venezuela, the armed forces have played an important role in 
defending the decisions democratically taken by the Venezuelan people. It 


was the armed forces that were mainly responsible for Chavez's return to 


government when a group of top officers, most of whom commanded no 
troops, sadly played the role of pawns of big business interests, in April 
2002, in a frustrated coup attempt.’ 

In most of our countnes, the military has been a repressive institution at 
the service of the established order. What order are we talking about? The 
order that has allowed capital to reproduce itself and that is enshrined in 
the inherited constitution. Every time the popular movement, through 
various forms of struggle, has threatened the reproduction of the capitalist 
system, every time that capital’s interests have been even slightly threatened, 
or an attempt has been made to reduce the privileges of the groups that 
have ruled up to that point, the armed forces have been called in to impose 
order. That is to say, to keep bourgeois order, the inherited system of 
institutions. It is symptomatic that in Bolivia the armed forces had 
concentrated—and to some extent still concentrate—their soldiers around _- 
the mines in the rebellious Altiplano and the Chapare, that is to say in the 
rebellious zones of the city and the country. The logic of this was social 
containment. 

Today, however, an increasingly large number of left governments in 
our continent understand the importance of changing this order and of 
creating new rules for the institutional game, which could serve as a 
framework to make it easier to build the new society. For this reason, they 
have organized constituent assemblies to draft new constitutions that will 
institute-a new way of organizing society and establish a social order that 
will serve the majority of the population, rather than the elites. These 
constitutions will ensure that the natural wealth of these countries, which 
was ceded to transnational companies, will be returned to our governments 
and will ensure the construction of independent and sovereign states. The 
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military, by defending this new order, will thus defend the homeland and 
the interests of the overwhelming majority of the population. 
That was what happened in Venezuela. The first gesture made by the 


“newly elected government was to organize a constituent process to change 


the rule of the inherited game and to refound the state by creating a new set 
of institutions better suited to the changes people wanted to make. The 
Constituent Assembly led to a new Constitution.’ The new Constitution 
became an important ally of the process, because defending the 
Constitution means nothing if not defending the changes undertaken by 
Chavez’s government. It was this Constitution that allowed the majority of 
high-ranking officers—under pressure from the people—to declare 
themselves as rebelling against the coup-supporting officers and to disobey 
the orders of their superiors. Many young officers and soldiers used this 
same constitution to organize resistance from below, putting pressure on 
their officers to reject the coup. . 

Our governments have been implementing various measures in order to 
get the process of transforming the armed forces under way—a process 
which will allow them to defend and implement the new institutional order 
in a more consistent way. Let us examine some of these. 

Give the Military Responsibility for Social Projects: Assigning social 
projects to the armed forces. so that they use their labor power, their 
technical knowledge, and their organizational abilities to help the most 
destitute social sectors is a key measure. The most obvious example of this 
is Plan Bolívar 2000, which Chávez instigated in Venezuela when he 
began his mandate. In Plan Bolívar 2000, a program designed to improve 
living conditions of the popular sectors, the military cleaned streets and 
schools, cleaned neighborhoods to fight against endemic diseases, and 
helped restore the social infrastructure in urban and rural zones. 
Venezuelan soldiers accepted this work with a great deal of enthusiasm. In 
fact, their direct contact with the social problems of the population’ s poorest 
helped to raise consciousness and social commitment among the young 
officers who worked on the program. These young soldiers are today 
among the most radicalized sectors of the process. 

In Bolivia, the military has been given the job of providing the most 
destitute sectors with economic aid, such as the Juancito Pinto bonus, to 
provide help to schools for the children of the lowest income families, and 
the Juana Azurduy bonus, for single pregnant mothers. 

Provide Education in the Spirit of the Constitution: It is important that 
top military officers and those under their command have a vision of the 
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‘world that is consistent with the new society we want to build. : 

- Interestingly, in Hugo Chavez’s generation, most officers were not 
educated at the School of the Americas in the United States but in the 
Venezuelan Military Academy, which had undergone far-reaching changes 
in 1971. “What was known as the Andrés Bello Plan raised the level [of 
education at the Military Academy] to university equivalent. Army cadets 
began to study political science, to leam about democracy theorists, and 
analysts of Venezuelan conditions. For military strategy they studied 
Clausewitz, Asian strategists, and Mao Zedong. Many of these soldiers 
ended up specializing in certain subjects in the universities and began to . 
interact with other university students. If any did go off to study in the U.S. 
academy, they went with their rucksacks filled with progressive ideas.” '*° 

Give the Armed Forces Big Infrastructure Projects: Qur armies and our 
peoples, even though they desperately wish to live in peace, must be 
prepared to defend national sovereignty as long as imperial forces want to 
dominate the world and impose their vision of what we must do, ignonng 
our projects for national development. It may be worth remembering that, 
in the beginning, the Cuban Revolution wanted to tum barracks into 
schools, but it had to change its plans and spend huge sums of money on 
strengthening its military to prevent U.S. intervention. Faced with an 
unreasonable enemy, there is no option but to prepare for war as the best 
way to prevent it. 

However, in countries like ours, which have so many development 
needs, it makes no. sense for our armies only to train for war and then just 
sit around and wait for an invasion. Some of the soldiers can be used for 
strategic economic tasks. Moreover, it is important that the armed forces 
feel they are not simply defenders of national. security but are also builders 
of the new society. Much of the knowledge they acquire to defend the 
homeland can be used to repair those elements of the infrastructure that 
have fallen into disrepair for lack of maintenance (e.g., hospitals and public 
schools) or to collaborate in managing new strategic companies, or to 
undertake work that, for example, improves communication systems 
throughout the country. In Cuba, for instance, excellent results have been 
achieved by employing members of the military in economic tasks. 
Companies run by the army have, on the whole, achieved better results than 
other state companies. 

Democratize Access to Top Ranks: It is important that all forms of 
societal discrimination impeding access to the highest ranks in the military 
be eliminated. In Venezuela, many projects were easier because, unlike in 
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other countries, no military caste existed. Most of the high-ranking officers 
came from low-income families, both rural and urban; arid knew firsthand 
the difficulties the Venezuelan people had to face in their daily lives. !® 

In Bolivia, as in most of our countries, an officer who had trained in the 
United States had more chance of being promoted. In the future, things 
will work in the opposite way: whoever shows the greatest nationalist 
sentiment, the greatest commitment to institutions, the greatest support for 
social and productive tasks will be the person with the best chance of being 
promoted in the armed forces. 

Include People in the National Defense: Our nations must be prepared, 
as we have already said, to defend themselves from any foreign interference. 
It is obvious that, because of numerical and technological imbalances, our 
armies would not be able to resist an imperial invasion, unless our people 
join on a mass scale with military personnel in the task of defending our 
sovereignty. As Alvaro García Linera says, our only optton for living or 
resisting, if faced with a possible invasion, is if there are 


strong links between military and social structures. In Bolivia they are 
rediscovering a tradition of struggle from the past: something that there was 
called “las republiquetas” [the little republics]. These arose to fight against 
Spain during the struggle for independence.. [n these republiquetas the 
military was merged into the local community structure. That was how they 
stood firm and developed during the fifteen years of the battle for 
independence and were able to build the Bolivian state. This is the logic 
being used by members of the military themselves to create Bolivian 
military doctrine." 


To defend the sovereignty of Cuba, a country that is only ninety miles 
from the United States, it was-and is of. fundamental importance to develop 
people’s militias to: defend the homeland, in conjunction with the standing 


- army, in the event of an external threat. In Venezuela, similar progress is 


being made in this area. 

History has shown that no empire can be victorious when confronted 
with the combative morale of our peoples who have risen up in arms. The 
decision to form the Defense Council of UNASUR has been another 
important step forward in the defense of our sovereignty as a subcontinent. 

Recover Patriotic Symbols and Traditions: Another effort our 
governments have made is to restore traditions and values by modifying 


‘national symbols so that these fit better with the characteristics of each 


national reality. The most recent example of this is the decision that the 
armed forces of the plurinational Bolivian state should. adopt, as one of its 
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flags, the indigenous symbol of the Whipala.’* 

Build Territorial State Sovereignty: There are countries in our neoane 
such as Bolivia, that have not yet gained complete sovereignty over their, 
territory. Until a very short while ago, the state did not control about 30 
percent of its national terntory. In the eastern strip, in a part of Beni up to 
Santa Cruz, power was in the hands of landowners, drug traffickers, wood 
smugglers, and raw material and mineral smugglers. [here was no state 
there, and the strongest—the drug trafficker’s thugs or the landowner’s 
thugs—ruled. “Now we are getting this territory back as never before in 
our history. The state’s presence in this area has multiplied by two 
thousand,” says Bolivian Vice President Garcia Linera. “Previously a visit 
to Pando was a once-a-year visit for the President. Now, not a week goes 
by but a minister visits. We have managed to make the state present in all 
of these territories in the country. Now there is a permanent state present 
with its armed forces, bringing resources, bringing health care,- bringing 
education. ”**4 


- Transforming the State: Building from Below 

Since, in Venezuela, the inherited state didn’t make enough room for 
popular protagonism, Chavez had the idea of encouraging new forms of 
popular organization and began to transfer power to them. Chavez is 
convinced, and on innumerable occasions has said, that the problem of 
poverty cannot be solved without giving power to the people. One of the 
most original creations of the Bolivanan revolutionary process was the 
communal councils, which gave decision-making power on a range of 
matters to the inhabitants of small territorial spaces. Chavez understood 
that he could not just talk about this, but that the state should help people 
to take power. He understood that it was essential to give each community 
a certain quantity of resources along with the power of decision over how 
these were to be used. | 

Later, it was decided that the ideal size in which to develop self- 
government was a geographical space smaller than a municipality but 
bigger than the area of the communal council. This is a space which is, to 
some degree, economically self-sustaining, and to which certain government 
functions and services, which had previously been the province of the 
municipalities, could be transferred. These functions and services include, 
among other things, the upkeep of the electncity service, street and road 
maintenance, tax collection, rubbish disposal, and preservation of- 
educational and health installations. The idea is to create communal 
governments where the members are elected and recallable by voters. These 
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communal governments have autonomy to make decisions within their areas 
of competence and receive resources: to. implement public works. As far as 
is possible, they will move toward economic self-sustainability. 


Transition: Coexistence of Two Types of States 

It is necessary to understand, as Lebowitz contends, that during the 
transition process, two states will coexist for a long time: (1) the inherited 
state, whose administrative functions are taken over by revolutionary cadres 
that use it to push through the process of change; and (2) a state that 
begins to be born from below, through the exercise of popular power in 
various institutions, including the communal councils.’ 

The uniqueness of this process is that the inherited state fosters the 
emergence of the state that will replace it. Therefore, a complementary 
relationship should be developed, rather than one in which one of the states 
negates each other. Of course, the assumption is that the organized 
movement must ‘control and exert pressure on the inhented state, so it 
noves in a forward direction. After all, the inhented state will suffer from 
cremendous inertia, exacerbated by the fact that the cadres occupying 
-eadership positions in it may not always be imbued with a genuinely 
revolutionary spirit and may slip into the same behavior patterns as the 
officials of the past. 

It cannot be ignored that the seeds of popular power springing up from 
below might be contaminated by the inherited culture, and that they might 
deviate into bureaucratism or other things. As Gramsci says, and Chávez 
never tires of repeating, a struggle exists between the old that hasn't 
finished dying and the new that is being born. 

One of the characteristics of the state that emerges from below is its 
tendency to have a “local view” of reality, seeing the trees but not the 
forest.“ It is similar to a phenomenon familiar in the trade union 
movement, which often, focusing on the interests of workers in particular 
workplaces, loses sight of the interests of the working class as a whole. 

The inherited state, however, because of its national character, 
necessarily tends to have a “global view” of things.'*” It should have a plan 
for the -overall development of the country, designed with as much 
participation by the people as is possible. This plan’ must advance the kind 
of economic, political, educational, and cultural transformation that will 
lead to the building of a new society—a society that makes possible the full 
development of all people, that is in solidanty with the poorest areas, and 
will foster balanced national development. 
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Guide to Judging Progress 
Thus far, we have tried to analyze the characteristics of the processes of 


building socialism in our subcontinent. ‘We have indicated how progress © 


can be made on this project by using government power, and we have said 
that, in order to judge our governments, it is more important to look at the 
direction in which revolutionary states are going than the speed at which 
they are advancing. Now, we would like to propose some criteria that could 
allow us to make an objective assessment of the progress of our governments 
that have explicitly set themselves the goal of building twenty-first century 
socralism. 

Attitude to Neoliberalism: What i is the attitude of our governments 
toward neoliberalism and capitalism in general? Do they lay bare the logic 
of capital? Do they attack it ideologically? Do they use the state to weaken 

it? , 

Attitude to Unequal Income Distribution: in they moving to diminish 
the gap between the richest and the poorest? Are they giving the latter 
better access to education, health, and housing? 

Are they taking measures to ensure there is a fairer distribution of 
wealth between the poorest and richest municipalities? 

Attitude to Inherited Institutions: Do they convene constituent processes 
to change the rules of the institutional game, knowing that the inherited 
neoliberal state apparatus places huge obstacles in the way of any progress 
in building a different kind of society? 

Do they strive to increase the number of people registered to vote, given 
that the poor are usually less likely to be on the electoral rolls? 

Attitude to Economic and Human Development: Do they consider that 
the goal. of satisfying human needs is more important than that of 
accumulating capital? ~ 

Do they understand that human development cannot be achieved in a 
state that is merely paternalistic, one that solves problems by transforming 
its people into beggars? Do they understand. that human development can 
only be achieved through practice and, therefore, strive to create spaces in 
which popular protagonism is possible? . 

Attitude to National Sovereignty: Do they reject foreign military 
intervention, military basés, and humiliating treaties? Are they recovering 
their sovereignty over natural resources? 


A 


Have they made progress in finding solutions to the problem of media 


hegemony, which until now has been in the hands of conservative: forces? 
Are they promoting the recuperation of national cultural traditions? 
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Attitude to Role of Women: Do they respect and encourage the 
protagonism of women? 

Attitude to Discrimination: Are they making progress in eliminating all 
types of discrimination (sexual orientation, gender, ethnicity, religion, etc.)> 

Attitude to Means of Production and Producers: ls social ownership of 
the means of production increasing, and are workers more and more the 
protagonists in the workplace? Is the distance between intellectual and 
manual work growing smaller? Is the workers’ capacity for self-management 
and self-government growing? Is the distance between the countryside and 
the city diminishing? 

Attitude to Nature: Are these governments dealing with the problem of 
industrial pollution? Are they ruling out the use of transgenic crops and 
livestock? Are they implementing educational campaigns to promote 
environmental protection? Are they encouraging and taking practical 
measures for recycling rubbish? 

Attitude to International (especially Latin- American) Coordination and 


Solidarity: Are they looking for ways to integrate with other countries in 
the region? 


Attitude to Popular Protagonism: Do these governments mobilize the 
workers and the people in general in order to carry out certain measures, 
and are they contributing to an increase in their abilities and power? Do 
they understand the need for an organized and politicized people, one able 
to exercise pressure to weaken the state apparatus and thus drive forward 
the proposed transformation process? Do they understand that our people 
must be protagonists and not supporting actors? 

Do they listen to the people and let them speak? Do they understand 
they can rely on the people to fight the errors and deviations that come up 
along the way? Do they give them resources, and call on them to exercise 
social control over the process? In sum, are they contributing to the creation 
of a popular subject that is increasingly the protagonist and gradually 
assuming the responsibilities of government? 


Pha Gatpacal teba pout Aeee ps bead sae Praeety pon 


Historical experience shows that the intervention of the state or 
government to push forward the transition to socialism is crucial. Why is 
this state intervention necessary? Did this happen with capitalism, too? 

No, the historical process of capitalist development was very different. 
Capitalist relations of production were born in the bosom of precapitalist 
societies, and the only mission of bourgeois revolutions was to conquer 
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political power and then use it to foster the expansion of this mode of 
production, which has its own logic of development.'* 

The capitalist dynamic is explained by the hunger for profit and the 
associated exploitation of wage labor, generating the economic laws that 
govern this process. [he state only intervenes to create the two basic 
conditions for the existence of the capitalist mode of production: (1) the 
complete separation of the producer from his/her means of production; and 
(2) the primitive accumulation of money capital.’*° Then, once this mode 
of production has established itself, the state intervenes to facilitate or favor 
the logic of how it functions.’ 

Socialist relations of production, however, are not bom spontaneously in 
the bosom of the preceding society. They need the intervention of some 
kind of political organization, which, with the support of the people, 
conquers state power—or at least government power. From this position, 
they can begin to create the conditions that allow them to move gradually 
(the speed at which this happens depends on the objective conditions in 
each country) toward establishing socialist relations of production in the 
various economic spheres in the society. 


Overcoming Inherited Culture and the Fragmentation of Society 

The main actors in the construction of the new society do not drop from 
the sky. In fact, they drag a weighty cultural heritage behind them. This is 
why a process of cultural transformation is needed if socialism is to be 
built—a process in which the individualistic culture of every person for 
himself or herself is gradually overcome, as is the paternalistic culture, 
which has created the habit of waiting for the state to solve our problems 
instead of organizing to solve them ourselves. Consumer culture must also 
be overcome. Consumerism makes us think that, if we have more, we are © 
better, instead of inducing us to feel bad because we have superfluous 
things, while others do not have even the minimum needed to live with 
dignity. 

‘Twenty-first century socialism will only be able to consolidate itself if we 
manage to impregnate present and future generations with a new 
humanistic and solidanty-infused ethics, an ethics that respects nature and 
that stresses being rather than having. What is more, if the goal we are 
pursuing is the full development of each person, and each person is 
different from the next, one of the most import characteristics of socialist 
culture must be respect for difference, and the fight against sexism and all 
other kinds of discrimination. : 

Another facet of the reality bequeathed to us is an incredibly fragmented 
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society. [his ‘fragmentation has been one of the strategies used by the 
enemy to weaken us. Our transition processes usually get under way with 
an extremely heterogeneous working class, weakened by the processes of 
labor flexibility and contracting out. This class is also deeply divided 
internally, not only because of the objective conditions caused by 
neoliberalism, but also because of ideological differences, personalities, and 
caudillismo. There are also large numbers of social and political 
organizations that, in fighting for their own goals, forget that the most 
important thing is to make the revolution. 

Although the strategic objective aimed for is self-government by the 
people, this is not something that will happen overnight. As Aristóbulo 
Istúriz says, our peoples do not have “a culture of participating”; they have 

o “real experience of governing,” and are accustomed to “populism, 
cronyism, to not reasoning politically, to asking for things.” It is, therefore, 
necessary to govern with the people for a certain length of time so that they 
can learn to govern themselves.'*! 


Tasks of the Political Instrument 

Building socialism entails developing new relations of production, 
carrying out a real cultural revolution that allows us to go beyond the 
inherited culture, and developing a revolutionary subject who is the bedrock 
of the whole “process. It also requires that the people undertake an 
apprenticeship in‘forms of self-government. [hese are not things that come 
about spontaneously. This is why we need a political instrument. In what 
follows, we list the most important tasks that this instrument . must 
undertake. 

In his 1853 Revelations Gane he Commuinah Taali Cologne, 
Marx notes “we say to the workers: “You will have to go through 15, 20, 
50 years of civil wars and national struggles not only to bring about a 
change in society but also to change yourselves, and prepare yourselves for 
the exercise of political power.’”°* Through their social practices and their 
struggles, people must leave behind the muck of the inherited culture and 
begin to discover, experiment with, and incorporate into their lives new 
values—the values of humanism, of solidarity, and of respect for difference, 
as manifested in the struggle against sexism and discrimination of all kinds. 

However, these practices are not enough. New ideas are needed to go 
-p against the old ideas (this is why Marx devoted his whole life to wnting 
Capital). We need, as Fidel Castro says, to wage a battle of ideas. But 
battles are not won if there is no one leading them. This explains another of 
the reasons for having a political instrument. 
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This political organization must also take on responsibility for drawing 
up an educational strategy—based on practice and very structured 
courses—that will make it easier for its-members and for the people in 
general to acquire new knowledge; the kind of knowledge that will enable 
them to develop a cnitical attitude concerning the inherited culture and to 
take on more and more responsibilities related to building the new society. 

Design a Project for the Country: A political organization is necessary 
because we need a body that sets the scene for the first draft of 4 proposal, 
program, or national project that represents an alternative to capitalism. 
This program or project will serve as a sea chart for finding the way, for 
making sure we don’t get lost, for putting the construction of socialism on 
the nght course, for not confusing what has to be done now with what has 
to be done later, and for knowing what steps to take and how to take them. 
In other words, we need a compass to ensure that the ship doesn’t run 
adnft and that it reaches its destination safely. 

If I have talked about a first draft, drawn up by the political 
organization, it is because | believe we must be mindful that, as it goes 
along, this project should be enriched and modified by social practice, with 
opinions and suggestions from social actors because, as previously stated, 
socialism cannot be decreed from on high—it hds to be built with the 
people. Rosa Luxemburg never tired of saying that the path to socialism 
was not laid down in advance, and neither were there predetermined 
formulas and blueprints: the “modern proletarian class does not conduct its 
struggle according to any bluepnnt reproduced in a book or a theory, the 
modern workers’ struggle is a part of history, a part of social evolution and 
we learn how we should fight in the midst of history, in the midst of 
evolution, in the midst of the struggle.” "5? 

This task needs time, research, and knowledge of the national and 
international situation. Jt is not something that can be improvised overnight, 
especially in the complex world in which we live. This project must be set 
out in a program, which serves as that sea chart we talked about earlier, 
and which becomes something concrete in a national development plan. 

The political instrument must stimulate a constant debate on the big 
national issues, so that this plan and the more concrete programs that stem 
from it are constantly enriched. | agree with [architect and poet] Farruco 
Sesto that these debates cannot be limited to a simple confrontation of 
ideas, but should “lead to the collective construction of ideas and of | 
answers to the problems....Arguments added to or raised against other 
ideas will allow a shared truth to be created.” The political organization 
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should be, according to Sesto, “a huge workshop for strategic thought, 
deployed all over the country.” 15° 

I think that the party should not only encourage an interna! debate but 
should also endeavor to create spaces for public debate on subjects of more 
general interest, in which all interested citizens can take part. For this 
reason, | find myself again in agreement with Sesto: since the party is not 
something apart from the people but rather has to make “its life within the 
people,” the ideal place for this debate is “in the bosom of the popular 
movement.” Moreover, “if one of the strategic lines of the revolution is to 
transfer power to the people, that implies transferring not only the ability to 
make decisions but also that of working out the bases for those 
decisions... [since] producing ideas and making clear the road to take is the 
most important activity in the exercise of power.” * 

To build socialism, the greatest possible number of domestic and 
international forces must unite in order to be able to defeat the forces that 
are loath to give up their privileges. We need a political body that 
understands it is not enough to create a huge organization with hundreds of 
thousands of members. We must go beyond that. We have to create places 
(cyber or real) where people can meet; we must encourage coordination of 
the various emancipatory practices present in the movement by bringing 
together all the actors to discuss common goals: parties, social movements, 
organizations, and individuals. We need an organization capable of filling 
millions of women and men with the enthusiasm to fight for a common 
goal. 

We must think not only of the popular sectors but also of middle-class 
and professional sectors, even those business sectors willing to accept the 
national development plan we mentioned earlier. Only in this way will we 
be capable of defeating the far more powerful forces that oppose the 
transformation we desire. 

Encourage and Facilitate Protagonistic paliciaation: Finally, the most 
important task: we need a political instrument that encourages popular 
protagonism in the most varied social and political milieus in the country. 
An instrument that puts itself at the service of that participation, so that the 
people themselves build the new society. Without this, we will never 
manage to build socialism. | 

Only thus will we be true to the thesis that revolutionary winches is 
essential: for workers’ emancipation and that of the popular movement in 
general. It is through practice that we can reach full human development, 
our most important goal. 
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Recruit New Cadres to Renew the Political Instrument:!All processes 
dedicated to building socialism are faced with the problem of a scarcity of 
cadres. Generally, there are very few revolutionary cadres available that are 
politically and technically ready to carry out efficiently the multiple and 
complex tasks of building socialism. This is why all our left governments 
have had to rely on the expertise of professionals and technicians who have 
worked for previous governments, people not exactly brimming with 
revolutionary consciousness. 

This situation must change if we are to push ahead with building 
socialism. The political instrument should be especially concerned with 
spotting new cadres emerging in various spaces created by the revolution. 
As a temporary measure, perhaps, the revolution could rely on foreign 
professionals and technicians who are committed to the revolutionary 
project, and whose most important job would be to begin a process of 
training new national cadres. In addition, new cadres with new values are 
needed to revitalize and renew the political instrument. 

Give Early Warning of Weaknesses and Mistakes: We can see, then, the 
complications of building socialism. The task of construction must be 
undertaken: (a) with an inherited state structure; (b) with professional and 
technical cadres that do not share the same goal; (c) by relying on a people 
whose political consciousness is far from ideal; (d) by expernmenting with 
how to go about transforming the relations of production in societies where 
scarcity and not abundance is king; (e) often with parties that were created 
to compete in elections and that are plagued by opportunists who want to 
take advantage of their party affiliation to obtain some job or privilege; and 
(f) with a temporary acceptance of the fact that top party leaders are also 
top state officials, because of the scarcity of qualified cadres. 

On top of that, there is: the permanent danger that even the most 
revolutionary cadres will become “bureaucratized.” The inherited state 
“apparatus has a habit of swallowing up many who, bit by bit, abandon 
revolutionary logic and become corrupt or begin to operate under an 
administrative logic. In this sort of process, it is difficult to avoid mistakes 
and deviations. [his explains the need for a political instrument that acts as 
the critical consciousness of the process, that gives early warning so these 
errors and deviations can be corrected, and that is also highly self-critical. 


The Kind of Political Activists We Need 

If we revolutionary activists are to contribute to the construction of 
socialism—the goal of which is full human development through practice— 
our most important task must be to encourage and facilitate popular 
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protagonism. To do that, we have to begin by changing our way of thinking 
about politics. We cannot reduce politics to the battle to get a job in a state 
institution or to wanting to govern from above because we think we are in 
possession of the truth. Let us look at the most important characteristics 
that members of the new political organization must have. 

I said previously that one of the difficulties we face when building 
socialism is the cultural heritage of our peoples, the type of consciousness 
they have inherited. We must begin to build socialism among the people 
often in a time in which they have not yet accepted socialist values as their 
own. Yet we cannot build socialism without socialist men and women. 
How can we resolve this contradiction? 

What happens is that there are people, who—because of their 
commitment to earlier struggles—have managed to transform their 
consciousness and begin to follow socialist values. These are the people 
who must become the members of the new political instrument. 

Those of us who are members must be careful that our own practice 
does not violate the values of the new society we want to build. In a world 
where corruption holds sway and political parties, and politics in general, 
are losing more and more prestige, it is of the utmost importance that we 
present a different ethical profile, and that we embody in our daily lives the 
values we advocate. We must be democratic, show solidanty, be willing to 
cooperate with others, to practice camaraderie, be honest at all costs, and 
practice sobriety. We must project vitality and joie de vivre. 

Our practice must be consistent with our political discourse. People tum 
away from churches that promise democracy for all social classes, yet deny 
their own loyal members basic freedom of expression when they do not 
blindly accept their slogans, from general staff who, on their own, negotiate 
and make agreements about the welfare of all, from giant party machinery 
which takes initiative, action, and the nght to speak away from individual 
members.'®* Since the social revolution’s aim is not only the struggle for 
survival but also the struggle to transform our way of living, as Orlando 
Nuñez says, we have to venture into the realm of morality and love in 
search of a direct, daily transformation of our way of living,. thinking, and 
feeling.” | 

If we fight for women’s social liberation, we should begin nght now by 
changing the relations between men and women in the family, eliminating 
the division of labor in the home and in society. If we believe that young 
people are the raw material for our work, we must educate them to think for 
themselves, adopt their own positions, and to be capable of defending 
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them, based upon what they feel and think.'® If we fight‘against racial 
discrimination, we must behave in a manner consistent with that in our own 
lives. : 

We have to understand that if we are to be victorious, we need the 
support of the overwhelming majority of the people. To do that, we have to 
create places where people can meet and exchange ideas, and we must 
coordinate all revolutionary forces. 

All manifestations of sectartanism, every high-handed attitude, will only 
serve to weaken the march toward socialism. We cannot impose our ideas 
and our internal party candidates just because we are the majonity political 
organization. A small revolutionary organization can have, proportionally, 
more cadres ready to assume government tasks than the majonty party has. 
What should count here is quality, not quantity and, of course, loyalty to 
the government program. We must avoid reproducing the harmful practice 
of the Chilean Popular Unity coalition, where all jobs were shared out on a 
quota system. Each party had a quota and carned on with its own policies. 
And we must remember that, historically, there have been political 
minonties who were correct because their analysis of the situation was more 
accurate than that of the majority, and because they were able to discover 
the real motivations of given social sectors. 

We must show great respect for the people’s autonomous organization. 
We must contribute to its autonomous development, abandoning any 
attempt at manipulation. We must have, as one of our main tenets, that 
political cadres are not the only ones to have ideas and proposals, and that 
the popular movement has a great deal to offer. Through its daily struggles, 
the popular movement learns, finds answers, and invents methods that can 
be profoundly ennching.’© 

The members, and especially the leaders, of the new political instrument 
cannot be people with an /-order-you-obey cast of mind. Political cadres 
must be, first and foremost, popular educators, able to empower all the 
popular wisdom that exists in the people—that which comes from their 
cultural traditions and traditions of struggle, and that which they acquire as 
they toil every day for subsistence—by merging this popular wisdom with 
the kind of global knowledge that a political organization can contnbute.'®! 
This is why the slogan “order by obeying” is so wise. 

USO ne ee Pe Ne itty 

One of the deviations that did the most damage in the historical 

experience of Soviet socialism was bureaucratism. Bureaucratism destroys 
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the people’s energy and creativity, and, as the people are the real builders 
of the new society, it prevents the goal of twenty-first century socialism from 
being reached. The goal is that women and men develop themselves 
completely through revolutionary practice itself. 

Earlier, in discussing decentralization, we said that one cannot attribute 
the existence of bureaucracy in the Soviet state simply to the legacy of the 
tsarist past; it 1s more correct to say that it begins in the excessive 
centralization that existed in that state. However, if excessive centralization 
inevitably leads to bureaucratism, this phenomenon can also arise in state 
institutions, parties, and other kinds of public and private institutions. 
Moreover, if it were only a matter of the red tape and being shunted 
around, all that would have to be done would be to improve management 
methods, but that would not work. 

Where lies the root of this disaster? It is related to a basic issue: how 
management in an institution is conceived of and implemented. Do the top 
civil servants or cadres make the decisions—because they think they are the 
only ones who have the expertise to do so—or. is trust placed in the 
membership and the organized people, in their energy and creativity? 

It was often said in the Soviet Union, devastated by an imperialist war 
and a civil war, that progress could only come about if the workers and 
peasants en masse were committed to work for the country’s reconstruction. 
But when workers and peasants took these remarks seriously and tried to 
apply them by taking the initiative (organizing, for example, a people's 
cafeteria or a daycare center), their efforts were rejected by the central 
authorities. This was done on various pretexts, but the bottom line was that 
the authonties could not stand the fact that people had done things outside 
their control. 

Bureaucratism is the direct negation of people's autonomous activity. 
Any independent initiative, any new thought is considered heresy, a 
violation of party discipline. The center must decide and supervise each 
and every thing that is done. Nothing can be done if the order didn't come 
from the center. | 

Alexandra Kollontai, the militant feminist and leader of the Workers’ 
Opposition, gives an enlightening example: 


What would happen if some of the, members of the Russian Communist 
Party—-those, for instance, who are fond of birds—decided to form a 
society for the preservation of birds? The idea itself seems useful. It does 
not in any way undermine any state project. But it only seems this way. All 
of a sudden there would appear some bureaucratic institution which would 
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claim the right to manage this particular undertaking. That particular 
institution would immediately “incorporate” the society into the Soviet 
machine, deadening, thereby, the direct initiative. And instead of direct 
initiative, there would appear a heap of paper decrees and regulations 


which would give enough work to hundreds of other officials ?™ 


Bureaucratism tries to solve problems with formal decisions taken by one 
person or a small group, both in the party and in some state institutions, 
but the real stakeholders are never consulted. This way of operating not 
only restricts the initiative of party members but also that of the nonparty 
masses. The essence of bureaucratism is that someone else decides for you. 


The Need to Encourage Public Criticism 

As we said previously, a long process of cultural transformation is 
required to free ourselves of the muck of the inherited culture. According to 
Marx, this transformation can only be achieved after decades of civil wars 
and people’s struggles, and history has proved him right. It is not only 
difficult for the common people to change; this is also true of some of those 
who are members of the political organization itself. 

Even the parties with the most experience in revolutionary struggle, 
those that led wars of national liberation for many years, such as the 
‘Chinese Communist Party or the ‘Viemamese Communist Party, have 
suffered from the scourge of bureaucratism and corruption. In spite of the 
enormous sacrifices they made dunng the long years of struggle to liberate 
their peoples, several of the leaders no longer serve the people. They have 
moved away from them, and have become comfortable and arrogant; they 
treat others in a high-handed, authoritanan manner; they enjoy privileges, 
and have become corrupt. 

Why do these situations arise> We must remember that revolutions carry 
the load of an inhented culture on their shoulders, a culture in which those who 
held public office had special considerations and privileges. 

It is natural that these civil servants, if their political future does not 
depend on the people, would be more inclined to satisfy the demands of 
their superiors than to respond to people’s needs and aspirations. What 
tends to happen is that, because they want to please their superiors or to 
obtain more monetary rewards, they falsify data or obtain results 
demanded of them at the cost of the quality of public works. It was rather 
common in the past in socialist countries to inflate production data. This 
was not only negative from a moral point of view, it was also negative 
from a political point of view because faulty information was provided 
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about an actual situation. This prevented the party or government from 
taking the necessary corrective measures in time. 

We should also add that what tends to happen is that those, who fawn 
over their bosses tend to be promoted to posts with more responsibility, 
whereas those who criticize and adopt an independent posture are 
marginalized ‘in spite of being competent. And, since there is no 
encouragement for the people to exercise control over the way cadres 
behave, misappropriation of public resources for personal purposes - 
becomes very tempting. 

How can we fight against these errors and deviations? Can we trust the 
party itself to resolve its problems internally by, for example, creating an 
ethics committee charged with dealing with these situations? It seems that 


‘this is not the solution. 


History has shown—especially in one-party regimes or regimes with an 
obviously hegemonic party that controls the government and often confuses 
itself with the government—that it is necessary for the party to be controlled 
from below, to be subject to public criticism. That seems to be the only way to 
prevent cadres from becoming bureaucratized or corrupt. As well, it prevents 
cadres from thinking they are the lords of the people’s destiny arid putting the 
brakes on popular protagonism. 

Mao Zedong explained the need for criticism and self-cnticism by using 
the image of a room that need cleaning regularly to prevent it from filling 
up with dust. His words on this point were: “[T]he only effective way to 


prevent all kinds of political dust and germs from contaminating the minds 


of our comrades and the body of our Party” is, among other things, “to fear 
neither criticism nor self-criticism,” to “say all you know and say it without 
reserve,’ “Blame not the speaker but be warned by his words,” and 
“Correct mistakes if you have committed them and guard against them if 
you have not.” 183 


Criticizing Functionaries to Save the Party 

There are some authors who, when faced with the mistakes and 
deviations committed by party cadres, try to convince us that any party or, 
in my preferred terminology, any political instrument is bad. I think enough 
arguments have been made above to substantiate the thesis that we cannot 
do without a party when building socialism. The point, then, is not to try to 
do without a political instrument, but to find ways of correcting these 
possible deviations. 

Therefore, in the same way that Lenin thought that to save the Soviet 


‘state, it was necessary to accept the existence of strike movements that fight 
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against bureaucratic deviations, we today think that to save the political 
instrument—which is much more than the: sum of its leaders—we must 
allow the organized people to question publicly the mistakes and deviations 
that some of its cadres may commit. 

‘There is a basic argument for this: we must remember that the political 
organization is an instrument created so we can achieve the socialist goal of 
full human development for all people and that it is therefore the people 
and not the party that is most important. The people have the right to 
watch over the instrument; they need to make sure that it fulfills its role, 
that its cadres really help develop popular protagonism, that they do not 
stifle people’s initiatives, or use their positions to gain privileges or 
unjustified rewards. 

If we are realists, we cannot think that the very leaders of the Pn will 
commit harakiri. There is a tendency for them to want to protect themselves 
from cnticism by their subordinates and by the people in general. 
Therefore, it is extremely important that it be the people who supervise the 
actions of government and party leaders. For that reason, the people must 
be allowed to cnticize their leaders’ mistakes, without being accused of 
having an “anti-party attitude.” The political instrument has to understand 
that getting rid of these arrogant, corrupt officials who are causing it to lose 
prestige can only strengthen the party. 

It is important that the mistakes or deviations made by the leaders are not 
suffered in silence. Otherwise, the people’s discontent will build up and could 
explode at any movement. But if channels for expressing this discontent are 
established, the defects identified can be corrected in time. 

An argument often used to condemn public criticism is that enemies 
employ it to weaken the party and the transformation process. This is the 
reason some accuse those who make cnticisms of being anti-party or 
counterrevolutionanies. 

The remarks Fidel Castro made on criticism and self-criticism are quite 
important on this point. He made these remarks after half a century of 
revolution, in an interview given to Ignacio Ramonet, editor of Le Monde 
Diplomatique, at the end of 2005. Some days previously, on November 17, 
the leader of the Cuban Revolution said that “a fight to the finish” must be 
waged against certain evils that exist in Cuba, such as small-scale 
corruption, theft from the state, and illegal enrichment. He also told 
Ramonet that they were “inviting the whole country to cooperate in this 
battle, the battle against all defects, including small theft and massive waste, 
of any sort and in any place.” 
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When Ramonet asked him why the usual method of criticism and self- 
criticism hadn't worked, Fidel replied: 


We used to trust in criticism and self-criticism, it’s true. But this has 
become almost fossilized. That method, in the way it was being used, no 
longer really worked because the criticism tended to be inside a small 
group; broader criticism was never used, criticism in a theatre, for example, 
with hundreds or thousands of people.... We have to resort to criticism and 
self-criticism in the classroom, in the work place and outside the workplace, 
in the municipality, and in the country....We must take advantage of the 
shame that I am sure people feel.’™ 


A little later on; after having admitted to various mistakes made by the 
revolution, he said: “I am not afraid of accepting the responsibility I have to 
accept. We cannot go about being wimpy. Let them attack me, let them 
criticize me. Yes, many must be hurting a little... [but] we have to take 
risks, we have to have the courage to tell the truth.” 

However, what I found the most surprising and the most interesting was 
what Castro said next: 


It doesn’t matter what those bandits abroad say....He who laughs last 
laughs loudest. And that is not saying bad things about the revolution. 
That is saying very good things about the revolutions because we are 
talking about a revolution that can deal with these problems, can take the 
bull by the horns, better than a Madrid bullfighter. We must have the 
courage to admit our own mistakes. ..because this is the only way to achieve 
the objective we set out to achieve.’™ 


To sum up, although public cnticism:can be used by the enemy to 
attack the party and the revolution, it can be better used by revolutionanes 
to correct mistakes and to strengthen the party and the revolution. 

There would be no need for public criticism if the political instrument 
had an excellent information system that allowed it to quickly identify which 
of its cadres had fallen into errors or deviations, and if, moreover, it took 
immediate measures against those cadres. Nor would there be any need for 
criticism if this information were provided from outside the party or from its 
own grassroots members, and if the party had time to process the 
informaton and adopt the relevant sanctions. 

However, if these conditions do not exist, and the mistakes and 
deviations that occur every day are in full view of everyone, including the 
opposition, there is no other option but to denounce them publicly, so as to 
appeal, as Fidel says, to the shame of those who are destroying the political 
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instrument by their attitudes. Is it not better to ask the people, those who 
have firsthand experience of these defects in the cadres, to watch over the 
cadres’ behavior and, in a constructive manner, denounce the mistakes and 
deviations they commit? Is that not better than letting our enemies, filled 
with rage and the desire to destroy our revolutionary project, denounce 
them? 

But stressing the need for public criticism does not mean swallowing any 
old criticism. We must avoid anarchic, destructive, and ill-founded 
condemnation. Criticism must be filled with the desire to solve problems, 
not to increase their number. 

To do this it is necessary that: (a) criticism and denunciations be ‘well- 
founded; (b) strong sanctions exist for those who make unfounded 
criticisms or denunciations; (c) criticisms are accompanied by proposals for 
solutions; and (d) an effort is made to bring criticisms to the party first 
(and if they have not been answered after a short time, then they can be 
made public). The ideal situation would be for the party to take the 
initiative by opening up spaces, so that all those interested can make their 
opinions known on how the party and state cadres in a given locality are 


operating. 


nh 
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Conclusion 


My reflections on the kind of political instrument needed to build 
twenty-first century socialism are intended to contribute to a larger body of 
thought about the horizon toward which a growing number of Latin 
American governments are moving. I conclude by emphasizing the need for 
a new left culture, a tolerant and pluralist culture that stresses that which 
unites us rather than that which divides us. A culture that promotes unity 
around values—such as solidarity, humanism, respect for difference, and 
protection of the environment——and turns its back on the view that hunger 
for profit and the laws of the market are the guiding principles of human 
activity. 

We need a left that realizes that being radical does not consist of raising 
the most militant slogan or carrying out the most extreme actions—with 
which only a few agree, and which scare off the majority—but rather in 
being capable of creating spaces for the broadest possible sectors to meet 
and join forces in struggle. [he realization that there are many of us in the 
same struggle is what makes us strong; it is what radicalizes us. We need a 
left that understands that we must obtain hegemony, that is to say, that we 
have to convince instead of imposing. We need a left that understands that, 
more important than what we have done in the past, is what we will do 
together in the future to win our sovereignty—to build a society that makes 
possible the full development of all human beings: the socialist society of 
the twenty-first century. 
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For those wishing to understand the theory and practice of “socialism 
for the 21st century,” the publication this summer of Michael Lebowitz’s 
The Socialist Alternative: Real Human Development (Monthly Review 
Press) is a major event. Like Marta Hamecker, whose work, “Latin 
America and Twenty-First Century Socialism: Inventing to Avoid 
Mistakes,” forms the content of this issue of Monthly Review, Lebowitz is 
associated with the Centro Internacional Miranda research institute in 
Venezuela, is an advisor to President Hugo Chavez, and is a major 
Marxian theonst and political economist. He is also author of Beyond 
Capital: Marx's Political Economy of the Working Class, and, more 
recently, Build it Now (Monthly Review Press, 2006). 

Lebowitz’s new book is about the transition to socialism,-and in this 
respect, he has been deeply influenced by Venezuela’s Bolivarian 
Revolution, which permeates his thinking. But The Socialist Alternative, as 
he notes in his preface, “is not a book about the Bolivanan process in Latin 
America.” Rather, it is an attempt “to go beyond the particulars of that 
case and to prepare ourselves for struggle everywhere. Accordingly, The 
‘Socialist Alternative draws upon the Venezuelan experiment to develop a 
‘general vision of socialism and concrete directions for struggle” (pp. 9-10). 
In that sense, Lebowitz’s book is to be regarded as a necessary complement 
to Harnecker’s discussion, in this issue of MR, of the particular aspects of 
twenty-first century socialism. 

Lebowitz forcefully demonstrates in The Socialist Alternative that the 
phrase “socialism for the 2]st century” is not a mere slogan but a rapidly 
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developing critical practice. The red thread running through his book is an 
attempt to demonstrate at a theoretical level how Chavez’s notion (derived 
from the work of István Mészáros) of the “elementary triangle of 
socialism’—social ownership of production, production controlled by 
workers, and production for communal needs—has transformed the entire 
conception of the transition to socialism. The “socialist tangle” thus ` 
becomes a means of explaining what needs to be done (and what was not 
done or done badly in the past) and of suggesting the type of immediate 
strategies that can be implemented to build socialism now. 

Indeed, underlying the entire argument in The Socialist Alternative is a 
fundamentally different notion of: social systems, arising from Mészdros’s 
reinterpretation of Marx and the Marxian legacy, and growing out of 
Lebowitz’s own work over the years. This reinterpretation centers on the 
treatment of capitalism and socialism as organic (not mechanical) systems. 
An organic system, in this sense, is a system that establishes its own 
premises, and is to be regarded as a continuous and developing process. 
This means that changing an organic system requires not merely the change 
of a part or two, but rather the metamorphosis into a new organic whole. 
“Mészáros,” in Beyond Capital (Monthly Review Press, 1995), Lebowitz 
explains, “stressed the need to. restructure all of the parts of [capitals] 
organic system” (p. 25). Hence, the socialist alternative requires that all 
sides of the “socialist triangle” must “mutually interact.” 

The transition from one organic system to another is thus not the 
mechanical replacement of one “strategic component” (or “commanding 
height”) for another. Nor is it simply the leap from one mechanical system 
(say, the market) to another mechanical system (a command economy). 
Rather, what has to be nurtured within a transition, necessarily taking place 
within the old society, are the various specific relationships—relationships 
primarily between human beings—that are essential to the new organic 
whole. These new relationships (such as the promotion of worker 
management and the creation of a “solidanan society” based on communal 
interchange) are at the same time to be conceived as “despotic inroads on 
the rights of capitalist property. They are part of a process of subordinating 
capitalism to an alien logic, the logic of human development....After all, 
[this] is the socialist alternative—real human development” (pp. 69, 136, 
166). 

Those interested in purchasing Lebowitz’s book can do so by going to 
http://monthlyreview.org or by calling us at 1-800-670-9499. 

To what extent is this emerging theory of twenty-first century 
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socialism—as articulated by Lebowitz in his new Monthly Review Press 
book and by Harnecker in this issue of Monthly Review—applicable to 
other regions of the world, outside of Latin America, even to Europe? We 
are convinced that the world is now deep im a transition phase away from 
capitalism, as witnessed by the fault lines emerging everywhere—global 
financial and economic crisis, planetary ecological crisis, growing militarism 
and imperialism, rising social unrest, and the emergence in some parts of 
the world of real alternatives. The fierce, courageous struggle being waged 
today by the Greek populace is an indication of how far things have now 
gone, even in: Europe. We were recently impressed by a statement by 
Stathis Kouvelakis, who teaches philosophy at King’s College in London. 
In an interview for Esquerda.net on May 17, 2010, he commented: 
“Greece is the weak link [in the European context]. It’s the weak link — 
because Greek capitalism is perhaps the most fragile, at least in Western 
Europe, but it is the weak link also because it is the country where the level 
of social resistance, social movements, and popular struggle is the highest. 
The ruling class is very much aware of this, and they want to make Greece 
a test case, so everyone should be aware: of the stakes now’ 
(http://mrzine.monthlyreview.org/20 | 0/kouvelakis230510-.html). 

The stakes for the European working class as a whole are therefore very 
big. The social democratic welfare state across Europe is in question; 
indeed, it cannot be saved. The choice, as the Greek people seem to be 
realizing in their courageous demonstrations (bordering on insurrection), 1s 
to capitulate to a savage system or to seek a genuine socialist alternative— 
real human development—a socialism for the twenty-first century. 


t 
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For our part, we have no ‘hesitation in answering: the new Cuba ts a 
socialist Cuba. This does not mean that all or even the majority of the 
means of production are now publicly owned. Undoubtedly, they are 
not. But...the dynamic and in this sense overwhelmingly decisive sector 
in the Cuban economy today is the public sector.... The leadership of 
the Cuban Revolution has shown itself to be extraordinanly energetic 
and resourceful up to now, and we see no reason to assume in advance 
that it will be unable to create the institutional machinery which the 
healthy development of the Revolution may require....In the meantime, 
let no man of good will be taken in by the counterrevolutionary 
propaganda that Cuba is some sort of totalitarian dictatorship. The 
Revolution will resolutely defend itself against its enemies, both internal 
and external, and every democrat whose principles reach beyond the 
realm of empty phrases will heartily applaud....[A]mong honest 
revolutionanes there is absolutely no fear, no suppression of full and free 
discussion, no demand for conformity to a dogmatically defined and 
interpreted line or ideology. For them, and that means for the vast 
majority of the people of the island, Cuba is indeed a land that 

“positively reeks of freedom.” 
—Lzro HuserMan and Paur M. Sweezy, Cuba: Anatomy of a 


Revolution,” Monthly Review, July-August 1960. 
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and the so-called “seven party alliance” is politically and socially 
progressive. A realisation of the peace agreement and a new constitution 
based on social and economic rights equal to individual bourgeois rights, 
and also based on federalism, ethnic autonomy, special rights for women, 
oppressed castes and varous minonties, would be a significant step forward 
for Nepali society. The Maoists have seen the peace agreement of 2006 
and the resulting national accord and elections as an experiment in bringing 
about the revolutionary project of a new democratic society. In view of the 
ongoing. deadlock, the question has to be raised whether the experiment is 
turning into a failure. For instance, there has been an inflow into the 
Maoist party of opportunist, out-for-themselves, elements. A vast 
mobilisation of Maoist sympathisers in May was able to topple the 
ineffective government headed by the parties defeated in the CA elections, 
but not able—in no small part due to the intervention of India-- to move 
events forward. Reports circulate of disappointment among the 
revolutionary youth. The arrogant disdain of the feudal command of the 


Nepal Army is again on full display. 


As we write, there is only a “caretaker” government in Nepal, and all 
attempts to recreate the consensus among the political parties that brought 
about the peace agreements have been so far unsuccessful. The Maoists 
continue to have formidable organisation nationwide, and the support of 
the best among the youth from all but the most prosperous sections of 
society. But the way forward has become obscure, and the Maoist 
leadership is faced with crucial decisions. The following interview with 
Shyam Shrestha, a leading Nepali non-party intellectual of the 
revolutionary left, conducted by longtime fnend of Monthly Review 
Norwegian activist and journalist Johan Petter Andresen, presents a 
detailed view of the situation as of the early summer of 2010. 
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New constitution or a new revolution! 


Interview with Shyam Shrestha. Leader of civil society and coordinator of The 
Campaign for Progressive Transformation, former Chief Editor of Mulyankan 
Monthly Magazine, Nepal. The magazine is almost 20 years old. It is the largest 


leftist monthly magazine of Nepal, with a circulation of approximately 30 000 
copies per month. © 
By Johan Petter Andresen- 
Kathmandu 5th of July 2010 





JP: Do you think that the Maoists should lead a consensus or a majority 
government in the current situation? 


SS: Yes, since they were the largest party in the Constituent Assembly 
(CA), they should lead a national consensus government. In order to make 
the peace process and the writing of the constitution successful, they must 
be in the lead. Democratic republic, federalism, equality between women ` 
and men and a secular state; these are all historical and revolutionary 
achievements gained under the leadership of the Maoists. These 
achievements must be institutionalised in the new constitution. Therefore 
they must lead the government. _ 

However, the parliamentary bourgeois parties are not ready to follow 
the peoples’ mandate in accordance with universal democratic norms where 
the Maoists have emerged as the largest party in the last CA election. 
Hence, they are. putting forward many’ new hard-to-meet conditions for 
Maoists for leading a government. This explains why it is less likely for the 
Maoists to fulfil all those conditions and lead the government this time. But 
still it can not be totally ruled out that Maoists would not lead the 
government in the near future at all. As there is a deep rift inside Nepali 
Congress, a conservative right wing party of the bourgeoisie regarding who 
will be the next Pnme minister, a Maoist- UML-MJF coalition might 


happen any time. 


JP: How do you understand ‘point one in the three point agreement of | 
the 28th of May? 


SS: This point states that the former agreements regarding the peace 
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process should be implemented. Many of the points in the Comprehensive 
Peace Agreement have not been implemented, some because of the 
Maoists and some because of the bourgeois parties. Integration of the two 
armies, democratisation of the Nepal army, social -and economic 
transformation, the formation of many commissions, for example the Truth 
and Reconciliation Commission and Commissions for Finding 
Disappeared People have not been- executed. There are also some issues 
‘regarding the Young Communist League, the so called paramilitary wing 
of the Maoists. I think that all parties must sit together and find a common 
understanding of these issues. So, all issues contained in this first point 
must be agreed upon and implemented, not just some. 


JP: The Maoists say that the writing of the constitution and the 
integration of the armies must go hand in hand. What do you think? 


SS: It is logical. But in the comprehensive peace agreement, signed in 
December 2006, it was agreed that integration should happen earlier. But 
Maoists seems to have serious fears that if they integrate on beforehand the 
new constitution will not necessarily be written. Other prominent parties 
are fearful that if it is not integrated on beforehand the Maoists will be in a 
position to influence the government and CA with their arms. However, 
keeping in mind the serious distrust and fear among the prominent parties, 
it is quite logical that integration and constitution promulgation must go 
hand in hand as constitution writing and integration of the two armies are 
two main interrelated provisions of the peace process. The Maoists made 
the mistake of agreeing to that the combatants should be integrated within 6 
months when they were in the government. Practically, it is impossible to 
do so. 


JP: NC and UML. are demanding that the Maoists give back land and 
valuables grabbed during the people’s war, while other parts of the peace 
agreement, like land reform are standing still. What is your opinion? 


SS: The peace agreement states that there shall be a scientific land 
reform and that the remnants of feudalism shall be eradicated. It also states 
that the land and property, taken during the people’s war shall be returned. 
The Maoists did not make it clear that absentee landlords’ property and 
land of the feudal class shall not be returned. During the negotiations -we 
had continuously suggested that this kind of land owned by the feudal class 
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and absentee landlords would be impossible to be returned as some of it 
had already been distributed among the real tillers and landless people. 

Now the Nepali Congress and UML are demanding that also these 
lands shall be returned. I do not think that these should be given back as 
this would be detrimental to the main contents and spirit of the land reform. 
Now, this dispute has become a major point for UML and Nepali 
Congress. Certainly, property of the small owners, middle and rich 
peasantry should be given back but not the property of the feudal class and 
absentée landlords that was divided among the tillers and landless people. 
The Maoists committed this mistake and this has created a rift between the 
Maoists and those that supported the Maoists because of the lack of land 
distribution. 


JP: Can the current situation with a hung parliament and a deadlock 
continue for yet another year? 


SS: If the national consensus government should be formed now, then 
the CA cum parliament would begin to work, as all the main parties will be 
in government and the peace process will move ahead. If a national 
consensus government isn’t formed, because of the stand of NC and UML 


' then the next year will be wasted in quarrelling for power and the peace 


process can fail. [f an agreement on army integration, democratisation of 
the Nepal army, disputes on some major provisions of a new constitution 
and return of land and cannot be made, then there will not be a consensus 
government. The sentiment of civil society is that the parties must come to a 
progressive agreement on these fundamental issues. The vast majority of the 
civil society organisations and prominent intellectuals are demanding a 
national consensus government. | 


IP: Whatdovou nk he More doad do aow? 


a 

SS: Firstly, lead and take the initiative to organise a major party 
meeting to settle army integration and democratisation, return of property, 
leadership of government and disputes concerning the new constitution. It 


should include UML, NC, and the biggest Madhesh based party. 
Secondly, they should lead the Constituent Assembly (CA) in writing 


the new constitution with a socialist onentation and contents.. However, it is 
an amazing contradiction that Prachanda himself is not giving priority to 
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writing the progressive constitution. He has not been in the CA for a long 
time during the last year. The other parties have not given pnority to the 
work in the CA, but the Maoists should give much higher priority to 
writing a new constitution together with other progressive forces. There are 
62% progressive parties in the CA with scientific socialism as their 
ideology. If most of them are united, if not all, they can write a very good 
progressive constitution. 


Thirdly, the Maoists at the grassroots level continue attacking the 
UML-cadres physically now and again. This has played the role of 
deteriorating the relationship between the Maoists and radical elements 
inside the UML. The right wing bourgeois party and the Indian ruling 
class has been able to take a big advantage of the rift between the Maoists 
and the UML in using UML against the Maoist. So this kind of physical 
attack must be stopped with greater force by the Maoist leadership. The 
Maoists must try to win the hearts of the ordinary members and radical 
leaders of UML and other progressive parties. Even if they should now 
end up out of government they should give high priority to constitution 
making in the coming year together with the agenda of progressive 
transformation of the state machinery and the society. 


Fourthly, if the Maoists are not in the government, and cannot lead the 
government then the Maoists must raise the voice of the downtrodden 
people. The recent price hike was very high with a two digit growth rate. 
The secunty situation is extremely bad, anyone can be killed anywhere. 
Right now Maoists are only raising the struggle for the post of prime 
ministership. The people are asking why the Maoists are not raising the 
struggle on the vital problems of the downtrodden people and the working 
class. The Maoists must continue to win the hearts of the working masses 
by taking up their main problems here and now. 


Fifthly, if the rightist political parties try to tear down all the 
achievements of the revolution so far, if the peace process fails, then the 
Maoists must prepare for a further revolution. People want this. A next 
Jana Andolan, or revolution may be necessary. 


Sixthly, they should correct their mistakes by sweeping harmful and 


opportunist elements out of the party. Their organisation is degenerating 
ideologically, culturally and organisationally in a very fast speed. Many 
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harmful and even reactionary elements of the society have joined the Maoist 
party and dedicated and revolutionary elements are almost in minority. 
They were much more revolutionary nght after the people’s war. 


Last but not least, they must make a broad united front. All the forces 
inside and outside the party seeking progressive change should be united. 
The major political struggle in present day Nepali society is between those 
who want progressive change and those who want to keep the state and 
society in status quo. Maoists should give enough attention in creating 
favourable public opinion, too, because among the people, the Maoists are 
losing ground. Their populanty graph is going downwards although they 
are in opposition in the parliament. The urban area public opinion is not 
on the Maoist side. The Maoists are not giving enough attention to this. 


JP: How have your expectations been fulfilled when we see the result of 
the CA-elections in aftermath? - i 


SS: My expectation that the CA should be well composed was fulfilled. 
For the first.time in Nepal’s history women, low class, Madeshi, dalitts, 
janijati are all well represented, and even the neglected areas are 
represented. So, the composition is very revolutionary. That is why the 
bourgeoisie is afraid. Why are they afraid? Because the CA is not on their 
side. And they are afraid that the CA will write a progressive constitution. 
That is why they are surrounding the Maoists and stopping the writing of 
the constitution. We have been waging the struggle for a democratic 
republic for a long time and that was fulfilled in the first meeting of the 
CA. | 

Federalism 1s central because we are a multicultural society. We had a 
centralised government. Now we can have federalism through the CA. The 
interim constitution made the state a welfare state for the first time. Women 
and men are formally equal in property and everything now. And 
untouchability has been made illegal. So, many of my expectations have 


been fulfilled. 
JP: What do you think of the Maoists’ nt for a new constitution? 
SS: There are both good and bad points. This constitution is radical 


reformism, it has tried to give the citizens the right to education, 
employment, to a residence and to food, in short, a welfare state. It also 
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tries to make men and women totally equal, make all the languages equal, 
tries to give the dalits special nights in higher education and technical 
education and special nghts to representation in the state organs. The 
janajati and Madheshi have the nght of self determination within self rule 
and autonomy, and it tries to give security to minority peoples and the 
communities that now are nearing extinction by giving certain protected’ 
areas, some special cultural rights and social secunty. It has a provision for 
revolutionary land reform and the tillers mght to land without any 
compensation to the feudals and it is trying to. give the workers nghtful 
wages, social security, right to collective bargaining and the right to strike, 
and a directly elected president. All the 72 languages, 11 of which are 
spoken by more than 1%, are given the status of native languages and can 
be used in all public contexts. 


But there are serious drawbacks also: This system is a capitalist system 
with a welfare state. But we must go further to socialism. This question has 
not been given due attention in the constitution. Ít needs a mechanism for a 
peaceful way to go forward. The way that the constitution can be changed 
fully through referendum or constitutional amendment is made much too 
difficult. This weakness will create a problem for the Maoists themselves in 
the future. We should learn from the Swiss here, where a certain amount of 
signatures can demand a referendum for changing the old constitution 
completely. 


The Maoists suggest giving the nght to self determination to the ethnic 
groups and have introduced federalism, but the local community level has 


been given too little power in the federal state. The local communities do ~ 


not have the right over natural resources. They do not have cultural night to 
use their own mother tongue too. Local self government must be given more 
rights. If the local governments are given more rights, then the progressive 
forces could do much more through mobilising the grass roots and forward 
the revolution from the bottom. 

They have declared the welfare state, but not pointed out with which 
resources it will be financed. For example, with higher progressive taxes on 
property, assets and income? They have not said anything about how to 
achieve the necessary resources and therefore the nghts will only be a 
dream. And where shall the people put forward their claims in connection 
with their social nghts? In the province or local self-government? It is not 
clear. 
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Also, the draft is too long. Everything is mentioned there. It must be 
more precise and shorter and clearer on the central questions. 

Also, there must be provisions against monopoly. There is a provision 
on competition, but no provision against monopolies. Competition leads to 
syndicates, trusts and cartels and they will capture the economy. So, there 
must be a provision making monopoly illegal. 

There are many more weaknesses, and I have only mentioned a few 
drawbacks: In short revolution has not been kept in mind in the draft 
constitution put forward by the Maoists. In stead reform has been kept in 
mind. The constitution put forward by the revolutionaries must pave the 
way for revolution. 


JP: Is the role of the civil society strengthened the last two years? 


SS: We are trying to be stronger. But we have become divided. Many 
NGOs and many intellectual’s organisations are controlled by some or 
other party, and they end up siding with the government. And likewise on 
the other side they were earlier a part of civil society seeking progressive 
transformation of the society which were independent, but now they have 
become somewhat weaker. However, the civil society is still active and 
popular, but weaker. As politics gets more polarised so does civil society. 
The behaviour of the political parties have weakened it. When the parties 
came to power they did not need the civil society any more. [he parties 
used us, when there was widespread distrust against the parties, as people 
listened to us. When they became stronger they stopped listening to the 
voice of the civil society. Civil society in Nepal is radical. But when the 
Maoists were in government they did not need us either. The Maoists want 
our praise but do not want to hear our criticism. But in spite of it all, they 
are the ones that meet more often with us for our opinions than the other 
political parties. 


JP: Now that the representation of Dalits, ethnic minorities and women 
has been strengthened in the representative organs, can we see any other 
general concrete results of this improvement? . 


SS: Increased representation will lead to a better constitution and better 
representation in the different organs of the state. [his representation has 
already been increased. In general 45% of the seats have been reserved for 
women, dalits, janajati, Madheshi taken as a whole. So, there are 
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improvements though they are not sufficient. 


JP: Have the political parties’ standing in the eyes of civil society been 
strengthened or weakened the last two years? 


SS: They are weakened. NC and UML have become most-unpopular. 
They would get a very negative result if an election was to be held now. 
The popularity of the Maoists is also lower because they are only fighting 
for power not for downtrodden people’s immediate needs. There was an 
instance where three dalit women were killed by the military. The Maoists 
did not raise their voices. They should have developed a movement. They ` 
only published a statement. The price hike made many people poor. Many 
food items and basic needs became much more expensive. Corruption is so 
rampant. But the Maoists did not raise any struggle against this. 

There is increasing corruption also among the Maoists and some people 
that are joining are even criminal. Here in Kirtipur (a suburb to 
Kathmandu) most of the royalist people have joined the Maoists. Even the 
criminal elements are welcome there. This type of organisational politics 
pollutes and destroys the revolutionary party. But still the Maoists are 
more popular than the other parties. 


JP: Is there a danger of a military coup? 


SS: This is an important and tricky question. The military is still not 
under civilian rule. The military is stronger than ever during the last four - 
years. After the events the last year it is trying to stay outside the 
government control. For example the prime minister says that a Major 
called Niranjan Basnet, who is responsible for rape and brutality must be 
handed over to a civilian court, but Basnet is helped by the military head 
quarters and is not presented to the court. [he prime minister doesn’t do 
anything in this situation. 

Last month the defence ministry presented a new total defence policy. 
The military's response was that now they will operate under the titular 
president, not the elected civilian government. In other instances, the 
supreme court decides something but the military doesn’t obey. 

A coup can happen when political leaders become corrupt, most 
unpopular and divided. But military rule would not last long in Nepal. 
The reason is that the army is not popular here. Moreover, the active 
cadres of even the bourgeois parties like NC have a radical mindset. The 
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political activists in the parties lead the movement among the people, not 
the leaders. This was the case in April 2006 and this is still intact. The 
people in Nepal have a high degree of political awareness. The mainstream 
media has a democratic psyche and has always been against army rule. 
Internationally only India is trying to instigate the military to come to the 
forefront, not the USA, EU or China. All these elements will react in 
combination if the army takes the power. and the army would fail very 
soon. The same reasons that caused it to fail in 2006. 


JP: You eniticized the tendency of the Maoists of recruiting members 
with little political education and even thugs in 2008. Now that the 
Maoists have been active both in government and in parliamentary politics 
and have worked in a peace scenario for two years, how has this affected 
their class composition and methods of work of the party? 


SS: I commented on this formerly. But a further comment is that the 
Maoists must put priority on building a wider united front. This is a must 
for both the Maoists and for the people. People are frustrated now. The 
conservative forces and India can use the rightist parties in this situation. 
Instead, the frustration must be used, not against the Maoists, but to build 
a united front directed against the nght that are responsible for the 
frustrating situation. The Maoists must correct their way. They are quite 
confused now. They are unsure whether they should prepare for a new 
insurrection, make the CA successful, or adjust to the present status quo. 
Right now they should concentrate on making the CA successful. But they 
are “looking at eight birds in the tree and losing four birds from the hand”. 
There should be a big united front that can create a movement for peoples’ 
rights. The ground is prepared for change and people want change very 
much. : 

The Maoists have great organisational strength. In May they mobilised 
a demonstration that could surround the whole capital. The ring road is 27 
kilometres long, and their demonstration covered the whole of it! [t was a 
great asset. But still they failed to achieve their end. Why? They should 
review themselves and find the answer to this ‘why?’ But right now, in my 
view, they are lacking a favourable public opinion among the people, a 
wide united front and a continuous struggle in favour of a progressive 
constitution and being the voice of the voiceless downtrodden people. 


JP: What do you think of Prachanda’s resignation a year. ago? 
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SS: Prachanda was too late in dismissing the army chief, Katawal, he 
should have dismissed Katawal as soon as he made his first mistake. When 
_ Prachanda dismissed him, the timing was wrong. Katawal was to retire in 
three months. And Prachanda did not secure his decision in the coalition 
government. So it ended up with instead of Katawal being dismissed, 
Prachanda was dismissed! I don’t think Prachanda should have resigned. 
He should have tested his majority in the parliament. And we told him so: 
This mistake became very expensive for him. 
~ Prachanda has in the total process had a leading role and people have 
attached great hopes in him, but he did not fulfil their hopes. He did not 
work well as a prime minister. He even kept advisors that were advisors to 
the king. On the other hand, the budget was very good. Ít was pro-poor 
people. In the nine months of the government its content was not realised 
and could not be realised. But if Prachanda had had the correct priorities it 
could have been realised. So Prachanda is a very good leader and 
strategist, but was not a good prime minister. And alas, his relatives were 
not all clean. Prachanda’s popularity sunk while he was prime minister. He 
could even have used the provisions in the interim constitution concerning 
land reform to push forward, and could have taken many other concrete. 
steps. But he had a commissioner that knew nothing about land reform. 


Sull we are hopeful that the revolution will be successful. I have pointed 
out many negative things but basically the situation is not totally negative in 
Nepal. The political awareness level of the people i is very high. The 
majority of the cadres of the political parties are in favour of progressive — 
change. Civil society and media is still very popular and vibrant here. With 
all these positive elements put together, briefly you can say that either we ` 
will get a new constitution through the ongoing process or there will be a 
new revolution in Nepal. And we are definitely not pessimistic, we have not 
lost hope. | 
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largest bloc of seats, greater than the combined total of the next two 
largest parties combined. These two defeated parties (the Nepal 
Congress and the “UML” — the Communist Party of’ Nepal, 
United Marxist-Leninist) had been the primary parliamentary 
parties of the monarchy, and had participated in royal governments 
that had conducted a brutal civil war against the revolutionary 
youth in the hills. The leadership of these defeated parties, with 
exceptions, continues to be influenced by elements in India and the - 
United States, frequently by means of funding through NGOs. 
The Maoists, although by far the largest party, won only a plurality 
(approximately 40%) of the seats in the Constituent Assembly, 
which functions both as parliament and as the writer of a new 
constitution. The result has been a deadlock. 

Most recently a government of the defeated parties, put into 
. place with a thin majority by gathering the support of many smaller 
regional parties, has resigned after a period of total failure — unable 
„to proceed with constitution drafting or to deal with any of the 
many problems facing Nepal. There is a general agreement among 
all sincere Nepalis that a peaceful way forward can only be 
achieved by a consensus government that reflects the leading 
position of the Maoists. But the command of the Nepal Army, 
wholly out of the control of the democratic process, has been so far 
an immovable obstacle. The leadership of the defeated parties, 
following “advice” from the accustomed foreign sources; refuse to 
co-operate with the Maoists in forming a consensus government 
unless the Peoples Liberation Army is first destroyed, with a few 
members “integrated” into the unreformed Nepal Army. 
Supposedly then the drafting of the constitution could resume. The 
Maoists, not unaware of — for example — the mass murder of 
unarmed revolutionary leadership and cadre in Chile by an army 
“advised” by the United States in 1973, insist that the 
democratisation of the Nepal Army, the integration of the PLA, 
and the writing of the constitution must proceed apace together. 

The content of the peace agreement of 2006 and the interim 
constitution achieved through a compromise between the Maoists 
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Editorial 


Our friends, whatever their other and many BE OEN ape an 
abiding interest in how best to understand what has been happening in 
India since 1991, and what to do about it. They would also agree that it 
needs be understood as a new phase of development openly dominated by 
the destructive necessities inherent in capitalism and imperialism, and that 
revolutionary socialism can best guide our actions in the attempt to set 
things night. But of course beyond such a level of generality there is little 
practical agreement, to put it mildly, among our friends. Indeed there is 
not yet an agreed detailed account of the process in which we find 
ourselves, without even speaking of the divergent (and on occasion 
violently conflicting) recipes for action. 

Yet this need not be a reason for despair. The coarse harsh 
inequalities that accompany the imposition of system-wide wage labour is 
inherent in, analytic to, capitalist development, and has always served to 
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The Wall Street Collapse and Return of 
Reality-Based Economics 


Robert Pollin 


Over the past generation, the U.S. economy as well as most of the rest of the 
global economy have been dominated by the idea that free market capitalism 
produces dynamic growth, financial stability, and as close as we are likely to come 
to a fair society. Supporters of this pro-market framework hold that government 

interventions to encourage growth, stability, or even fairness will almost always 
produce more harm than good. This mode of thinking has been the intellectual 
foundation for the era of financial deregulation in the United States—the 
dismantling of the Glass-Steagall regulatory system that was built amid the rubble 
of the 1929 stock market crash and ensuing 1930s Depression. The Clinton 
administration provided the final nails in the coffin of financial regulation with the 
passage of the Financial Services Modernization Act in 1999, 

Writing in July 2010, in the recent aftermath of the most profound financial 
market crisis since the 1930s, it is clear that the case in behalf of unregulated 
financial markets has collapsed .as decisively as did the markets themselves. The 
crisis would have been far -worse still, if not for the massive government bailout 
operations that propped up both the financial system and total spending in the 

_ economy. | 
— Moreover, the 2008-09 collapse was no mere aberration. Financial crises have 
_been-a regular feature of the United States and global economic landscape since 
the push to deregulate began in earnest in the late 1970s. Consider the scorecard 
over the twenty years prior to the 2008-09 disaster: a stock market crash in 1987; 
the Savings and Loan crisis and bailout in 1989-90; the “emerging markets’ 
crisis of 1997-98—which brought down, among others, Long-Term Capital 
Management, the super hedge fund led by two economics Nobel laureates 
specializing in finance—and the bursting of the dot-com stock market bubble in 
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2001. Each of these crises could have produced a 1930s-style collapse in the 
absence of full-scale government bailout operations. Moreover, as Charles 
Kindleberger makes abundantly clear in his classic study’ Manias, Panics, and 
Crashes, such crises had been part of the regular rhythms of capitalist economies - 
prior to establishment of the Glass-Steagall regulatory system in the United States 
and comparable regimes in other advanced economies. 

John Cassidy’s new book How Markets Fail: The Logic of Economic 
‘Calamities is an important contribution to an already hefty stack of books, reports, 
dissertations, and manifestos that atlempt to explain what went so badly wrong 
this time around: Like many of the best contnbutions to this new literature, 
Cassidy provides an illuminating narrative of the causes of the crisis, including 
discussions of the real estate bubble, the subprime mortgage market, the markets 
for derivative financial instruments, and how this whole edifice of high-tech, turbo- 
charged financial engincering, constructed by the cleverest Wall Street minds, 
came crashing down. Cassidy also explains how most of the majordomo financial 
market players—Goldman Sachs, Citibank, J.P. Morgan and a few others— 
managed to get themselves bailed out by the U.S. Treasury and Federal Reserve. 
The alternative at the iume—given that a radical restructuring of the financial 
system was not a feasible short-term solution—was allowing hundreds of millions 
of innocent people to experience even more dire effects from Wall Street 
recklessness. 

In telling the story of the ensis, Cassidy reserves special scorn for Alan 
Greenspan, the Chair of the Federal Reserve from 1987 to 2006, who pushed 
the case for financial deregulation relentlessly while in office, even though he 
himself had directed multiple financial bailout operations to stave off the worst’ 
effects of the steady dismantling of Glass-Steagall. Greenspan fully earned 
Cassidy's opprobrium, but it was still unfair to single him out. Certainly, Robert 
Rubin and larry Summers, who both served as Treasury Secretary under 
President Clinton, were equal-coconspirators with Greenspan in pushing the_ 
deregulation agenda under Clinton. On top of this, from the 1970s onward, large 
majoritics from both the Democratic and Republican parties were happy to 
endorse whatever deregulation agenda Wall Street would draft on their behalf. 
Jumping forward to the present, perhaps the single most costly mistake to date of 
the Obama presidency was to put the same Larry Summers in charge of economic 
policy, with several other Robert Rubin acolytes also occupying important 
positions. 


Focus on Economic Theory 

What sets Cassidy's book apart from the rest of the new literature is not his 
narrative per se of any aspect of the crisis, but rather his decision to frame his book 
within. the context of debates about economic theory. Indeed, the book is divided 
into three sections, with only the final third focusing on the events of 2007-09. 
~The first third of the book ts on orthodox pro-free market economic theory, what 
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Cassidy calls “utopian economics.” The term fits, because, as Cassidy makes 
clear, the only way economic theorists can reach the conclusion that free market 
capitalism is a viable system is through making heroic—i.e., “utopian’— . 

r= assumptions about human behavior and by ignoring hundreds of years of historical 
evidence. 

In the middle third of the book, Cassidy then surveys what he terms “reality- 
tased economics.” [his section covers various strands of economic thinking that 
provide explanations as to why the operations of free market capitalism frequently 
break down. John Maynard Keynes is certainly the towering figure among 
twentieth century contributors to this group, and Cassidy does a good job in 
describing Keynes’s work. But Cassidy's discussions in this section range widely 
zround several issues, including environmental protection and the market for used 
cars, in addition to-his main concern, the operations of financial markets. 

The first broad point to emphasize about these first two sections of the book on 
economic theory—comprising sixteen chapters in all—is that they are not dry and 

-intirnidating, contrary to what one might fairly anticipate through having perhaps 
cat through an introductory economics course or dipped into most of the standard 
textbooks. Rather, Cassidy's writing in these chapters is clear and lively. Among 
other features, these sections include biographical sketches of many of the leading 
contributors to the economic theory literature, in the manner of Robert 
Heilbroner’s classic work The Worldly Philosophers. Thus, Cassidy correctly 
devotes lots of attention to Milton Fnedman, without question the most influential ` 
exponent of free market economics in the twentieth century. But Cassidy also 
discusses Friedman's close ties to the fascist government in Chile, which came to 
power in 1973 in a violent coup that overthrew the democratically elected 
government of the country’s first socialist president, Salvador Allende. . 

But the most significant and surprising feature of Cassidy's theoretical chapters 
ts that, to my knowledge, he is the first widely read commentator to give the great 

Znnancial macroeconomist Hyman Minsky and the equally great Marxist economist 
and Monthly Review founding coeditor Paul Sweezy their due, as two of a tiny 
aandful of people who recognized and: warned about the patterns of rising 
nancial fragility that would, in time, produce the disasters of 2008-09. Thus, 
‘Cassidy offers a sense of vindication for longtime readers of MR such as myself, 
-elative to the marginalization experienced by Sweezy and his MR coauthor and 
oeditor Harry Magdoff, during the 1970s and 1980s, when they were publishing 
-he first main wave of articles on finance in MR. These œ standing articles were 

` subsequently collected into books, including The End of Prosperity (1977) and 
Stagnation and the Financial Explosion (1987). 

Overall then, How Markets Fail is a work of considerable scope, offering fresh - 

perspectives on a wide range of topics through all twenty-three chapters. But 

Cassidy does also weave together the various strands of the book into one 

pverarching narrative, which is just how abysmally “utopian economics” has served 
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as an analytic framework for managing contemporary financial markets. This is 
even while “reality-based economics,” including Minsky and Sweezy at the top of 
the heap, have long been available but neglected resources for understanding how _ 
to create stable financial markets. he 


From Utopian Economics to Neoliberalism 

In reading Cassidy's full-bore attack on utopian economics, it is easy to forget 
just how thoroughly this approach was able to dominate economic theory and 
policy making throughout the world since the 1970s until the 2008-09 crisis, and 
even today has surrendered only small pieces of territory. After all, this approach 
is the cornerstone of what has come to be known as neoliberalism, the one-size-fits- 
all economic policy model that insists the free-market agenda is always superior to 
government interventions, except in situations where big business and big finance 
require government life supports. 

As Cassidy discusses, there have been three giant figures of neoliberal 
economics in the-recent past: Friedrich Hayek and Robert Lucas, in addition to ; 
‘Milton Friedman, all of them Nobel laureates in economics. As far back as the ` 
1930s, Hayek made a name for himself by arguing that socialist economies, even 
ones that provided wide scope for market interactions as well as government 
planning, were doomed to fail. This is because, without allowing for freely 
operating, rough-and-tumble, hard-bargaining markets—not the weak imitation 
version that would emerge within the steel trap of a planned socialist economy— 
people would be unable to obtain the information they need to make effective 
economic decisions. Hayek’s arguments were broadly neglected when he first 
advanced them, but he gained immense prestige after Soviet-style socialism 
collapsed in 1989. After the Berlin Wall fell, even many leftists came to conclude 
that, in light of the historical experience, Hayek had gotten the best of Oskar 
Lange, a Polish socialist and eminent University of Chicago economist in his own 
right, in their famous debates on the viability of market socialism. 
Hayek did offer important insights on the role of markets as effective 

information-processing machines. But Hayek’s rendition of this issue was typically 
one-sided—indeed “utopian”—because it ignored all the ways this machine was 
prone to failure. As Cassidy discusses at length, in the real world, people almost 
always make decisions in their marketplace transactions based on incomplete or 
otherwise distorted information. An important recent example of this was the 
experience of millions of U.S. homeowners who took out subprime mortgages 
without understanding that their interest payments would rise sharply a year or so 
after they initially accepted the loan at very low “teaser” rates. Moreover, even if 
we do have accurate market information, our cognitive abilities to process this — 
information are also limited. Several researchers discussed by Cassidy, including * 
Joseph Stiglitz, George Akerlof, Herbert Simon, and Daniel Kahneman, have 
-been awarded economics Nobel prizes for developing important insights on these 
Issues. : 
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But the most spectacular failure within the pantheon of utopian economics has 
to be Robert Lucas. Lucas followed Milton Friedman, both as the pacesetter at 
the University of Chicago and as the most influential neoliberal macroeconomist of 

«his generation. In the early years of my own career teaching graduate 
macroeconomics in the 1980s, Lucas was regarded as the absolute gold standard 

' among young mainstream macroeconomusts. [his group of people clung firmly to 
the view that if you and your students were not somehow regurgitating Lucas, then 
you weren't doing serious economics. As Lucas himself observed in 1980, “One 
cannot find: good under-forty economists who identify themselves or their work as 
F.eynesian....At research seminars, people don’t take Keynesian theorizing 
s2riously anymore; the audience starts to whisper and giggle to one another.” 

But for anyone who entered the field to try to think seriously about the world 
as opposed to just following the fashions of the time, it was obvious from step one 
taat the Lucas model was extreme. This becomes clear in following, for example, 
kis highly influential analysis explaining the futility of monetary policy 

«interventions as a means of reducing unemployment in a recession. To begin with, 
Lucas assumed that people carried in their heads a fully worked out and accurate 
model of how the macro economy functions. In the event that the Federal Reserve 
tried to stimulate the economy and expand job opportunities by lowering interest 
rates, all rational people, working with the accurate macroeconomic models in 
their heads, would know that this initiative would end up causing inflaton. More 
precisely, they would calculate how much inflation would be produced by the 
Fed’s intervention, and as, such, they would also know that this acceleration of the 
inflation rate would erode how much they could buy at the given wage they were 
being paid. The workers would therefore realize that they would be foolish to 
deliver the same level of work effort until their wages were raised to compensate 
them for the rise in inflation. The unemployed would sumilarly refuse job offers 
whose wages did not account for the erosion of their buying power that would 

< result through the inflation that they would have accurately anticipated. 

~~ T remember in the 1980s challenging my Ph.D. students to help me carry out 
accurately even one of the multiple calculations Lucas claimed anybody could and 
did perform on a regular basis. Needless to say, we all failed the assignment, and I ` 
have no doubt that Lucas himself would also have failed. The reason was simply 
that there was no possible way anybody could know all the things that Lucas 
blithely asserted everyone knows as a matter of course. Has there ever been a 
major intellectual leader so completely out of touch with the realities outside his 
office door, or even inside his own head? 

Nevertheless, Lucas’s assertions on the super-calculating capacities of 

j unemployed people served an important purpose: it was the foundation for his 
“Y conclusion that any effort by the government to create jobs would inevitably fall on 
-ts face, and only produce higher inflation. From the Lucas perspective, the good 
news about his conclusion as to the futility of government policy interventions was. 
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his other main conclusion that, always and everywhere, such interventions were 
unnecessary, since the free market could maintain economic growth and full 
employment on its own. 


Minsky, Sweezy/Magdoff, and Reality aes 

As against the abject failure of Lucas and his cohort, Hyman Minsky, from 
the 1950s until his death in 1996, built an analytic framework that explained how 
unregulated financial markets will always produce instability and crises. Cassidy 
selected well in establishing Minsky’s model as the analytic centerpiece of his 
book. | ; 

As Cassidy describes, the key for Minsky in understanding financial instability 
is to trace the shifts that occur in investors’ psychology as the economy moves out 
of a period of financial crisis and recession or depression, and into a phase of - 
rising profits and growth. Coming out of a crisis, investors will tend to be cautious, 
` since many of them will have been financially clobbered during the just-ended 
recession. For example, they will hold large cash reserves as a cushion to protect | 
against future crises. 

But as the economy emerges from its slump md profits rise, investors’ 
expectations become increasingly positive. They become eager to pursue risky 
investment ideas such as securitized subprime mortgage loans. They also become 
more willing to let their cash reserves dwindle, since idle cash earns no profits, 
while purchasing speculative vehicles such as subprime mortgage securities that 
could produce returns of 10 percent or higher. 

But these moves also mean that investors are weakening their E against 
the next financial downturn. This is why, in Minsky’s view, economic upswings, 
proceeding without regulations, inevitably encourage speculative, excesses in which 
financial bubbles emerge. Minsky explained that, in an unregulated environment, 
the only way to stop financial bubbles is to let them burst. Financial markets then 
fall into a crisis and a recession or depression ensues. 

Here we reach one of Minsky’s crucial insights—that financial crises and 
recessions actually serve a purpose in the operations of a free market economy, 
even while they wreak havoc with people’s lives, including those of tens of millions 
_of innocents who never invest a dime on Wall Street. Minsky’s point is, without 
financial crises, a free market economy has no way of discouraging investors’ 
natural proclivities towards ever-greater nsks in pursuit of ever-higher profits. 

However, in the wake of the calamitous 1930s Depression, Keynesian 
economists tried to design measures that could supplant financial crises as the 
system’s “natural” regulator. This was the context in which the post-Second 
World War system. of big government capitalism was created. The package 
included two basic elements: regulations designed to limit speculation and channel `% 
financial resources into socially useful investments, such as individual-family 
housing; and government bailout operations to prevent 1930s-style depressions 
when financial crises broke out anyway. 
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Minsky argues that both the system of financia! regulations and the bailout 
>perations were largely successful. That is why, from the end of the Second 
World War to the mid-1970s, financial markets, in the United States and 
globally, were much more stable than in any previous historical period. But even 
during the New Deal years themselves, financial market titans were already 
fighting vehemently to eliminate, or at least defang, the regulations. By the 1970s, 
almost all U.S. politicians—Democrats and Republicans alike—had become 
compliant. For Minsky, the consequences were predictable. 

Minsky’s Wall Street paradigm did not address all of the afflictions of free- 
market capitalism. In particular, his model neglects the problems that arise from 
the vast disparities of income, wealth, and power that are just as endemic to free 
market capitalism as are its tendencies toward financial instability. 

This is where the work of Sweezy and Magdoff begins to fill a gigantic hole. 
As regular readers of MR know well, the Sweezy/Magdoff analysis of 
financialization was closely tied to their broader framework explaining how 
advanced capitalism faced chronic problems of insufficient overall demand and, 
correspondingly, inadequate profitable investment opportunities. From their 
perspective, financialization of the economy—including the encouragement of 
speculative bubbles—was the pnmary means through which capitalists could 
create new investment opportunities for themselves. As Sweezy and Magdoff 
wrote in MR as early as 1987, “Is the casino society a significant drag on 
economic growth? Absolutely not. What growth the economy has experienced in 
recent years, apart from that attributable to an unprecedented peacetime military 
buildup, has been almost entirely due to the financial explosion.” 

As with Minsky, Sweezy and Magdoff also did not develop a fully dene 
framework for understanding financial bubbles and crises. There are significant 
holes and deficiencies in both approaches that need to be worked through by other 
researchers, as is true with all meaningful research programs. But this brings up a 


larger question: why, over the past thirty years, were something on the order of 90 


percent of professional macroeconomics economists working on aspects of the 
Fnedman/Lucas framework, while less than | percent were developing the 
Minsky/Sweezy approach? Cassidy, unfortunately, ignores this question, perhaps 
because the answer is obvious. Whatever its failings in terms of intellectual 
coherence or relevance, the Fnedman/Lucas model—and neoliberalism more 
generally—does an outstanding job serving interests of big business and -the rich, 
while the Minsky/Sweezy approach challenges the legitimacy of free market 
capitalism and its beneficiaries. This is especially true when you make the one 
small adjustment to the Fnedman/Lucas model, which is the key innovation of 
neoliberalism, as opposed to classical liberalism. That is, neoliberalism is all for 
allowing the free market to rip, including especially on Wall Street, but also will 
not hesitate to embrace government bailouts when the inevitable financial crises 
emerge. Seen in this way, Wall Street bailouts are not only absolutely needed for 
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keeping capitalism afloat; they are also central for saatntaiiitg the legitimacy of 
mainstream, pro-business economic theory. 

Cassidy ends How Markets Fail with a call to arms: “Before the political will 
for reform dissipates, it is essential to put Wall Street in its place and to confront’ 
utopian economics with reality-based economics.” However, throughout his long, 
careful study, he never focuses seriously on how we might translate the insights of 
reality-based economics into a workable set. of policies and institutions that can 
. both rebuild stable financial systems and, more fundamentally, begin again. to 
advance the historic project of creating sustainable democratic, egalitarian 
economies. This is a gap that will obviously need to be filled by a wide range of 
reality-based economists, alongside citizens unwilling to.serve as patsies for either 
the grand schemes of Wall Street or the outlandish propositions of utopian | 

economics. 


MONTHLY REVIEW -> Fifty Years Ago 


In a capitalist society collective foresight and planning are possible only to 
the extent that they involve negligible present sacrifices and ultimate benefits to 
‘all’ or nearly all individuals who count (i.e. property owners). If present 
sacrifices are substantial and future benefits collective, no action is possible... 
The bourgeois mentality, in other words, is so conditioned that it can never . 
transcend the horizon of individual interests. When a given historical situation 
‘seems to call for such an effort, the response is recourse to rationalization 
which, while distorting reality, provides the needed. justification for attitudes 
and actions which can pass the private interest test. This analysis explains one 

. of the most obvious and yet puzzling things about capitalist society, why it can 
never act in advance to forestall a crisis, no matter how predictable it may be, 
but must always wait and act after the crisis has occurred. | 

—[LEO HUBERMAN and PauL M. Sweszy, “The Theory of U.S. 
Foreign Policy—I,” Monthly Review, September 1960 
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At the end of the twentieth century, while financial economists satished their 
intellectual pretensions to useful knowledge by conjuring up visions of a world 
peopled with materialistic consumer-investors optimizing rationally in accordance 
vith their willingness to hazard their wealth, the propertied classes themselves 
vere succumbing to new delusions fostered by the financial markets. The reasoned’ 


_, Tesponse of propertied individuals to their expenence of the world of speculative 


fmance has created a new political culture with important consequences for the 
political economy of capitalism. 

The -propertied classes of the past were:a combination of landowners and 
rentiers, that is, owners of financial securities. The former were oppressed in most 
progressive countries by death duties and were made even more insecure by the 
declining real value of rents, that is, the value of rents in relation to the nsing cost 
af maintaining the style and accommodation appropriate to a landowner. In their 
turn, rentiers were made insecure by the financial crises and inflation that 
punctuated the progress of finance from the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
culminating in the 1929 Crash. : 

From the 1970s, the growing prosperity of the middle classes in the 
“financially advanced” countrics, such as the United States and Britain, was 


_associated with a switch in their ‘asset holdmgs, from modest: holdings of 
“residential property and direct ownership of stocks and shares, to residential 


4 


property that was increasing in value, and indirect ownership of stocks and shares 
in the form of funded pension entitlements and insurance ‘policies. In the early . 
1960s, the majonty of stocks and shares in both countries were owned by wealthy 
private individuals. A decade later, the majority of stocks and shares were owned 
ky pension funds and insurance companies. This does not mean that such funds 
were not active before the 1960s. They were, but had only a limited market 
because their use-value was just that they provided pensions and insurance: After 
the financial crises of the early 1970s, financial inflation gave such intermediary 
funds a new use-value: that of financial enrichment. 


JAN TOPOROWSK! (jt29@soas.ac.uk) is head of the economics department at the School of 


Oriental and African Studies, University of London. He has worked i in banking and finance and is 
wniting an intellectual biography of Michal Kalecki. 
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Pension funds and insurance policies are relatively illiquid, and the cash flow . 
that ‘they provide is restricted to circumstances provided for in the terms of the 
policies: pensions in retirement, or payments defined by the terms of an insurance 
policy. However, the long boom in the housing market, with its growing liquidity, 
allowed additional borrowing against capital gains in that market. Financial’ 
inflation and the conversion of capital gains into income change the way in ae 
capitalism is experienced by those living in that system. That changed experience 
in tum alters the culture, preoccupations, and hierarchy within the propenied 
classes in the following ways: 
= 1. Humanity as an appendage of seen markets. As a consequence of libor 
market deregulation, income from employment has become more volatile and 
uncertain in the United States and the United Kingdom. Those who own 
property come to be dependent upon capital gains from asset inflation to maintain 
staridards of consumption (see 4., below) and secure a future in which 
employment income has become more precarious. [he prospects for inflation in 
asset markets take over a dominant part: in the rational economic expectations of - 
individuals with property, just as the prospects of acquiring property with the! 
potential for appreciation in value comes to be the focus of the economic ambitions; 
of those without property. Professional or career advancement takes a secondary 
place to the search for capital gains. In this climate the bureaucracies of the: 
welfare state.are balkanized, so that public sector assets can be turned over in asset. 
markets to realize capital gains and replace tax revenues in defraying the cost of 
. public administration (see 4. and 6., below). 

In the private sector itself, a. new source of alienation emerges as production. 
comes to: be incidental fo the much more lucrative business of. balance-sheet 
restructuring. Vastly more capital can be tumed over even more rapidly in the’ 
markets for property or financial assets, while. the pedestrian business of 
production is limited -by techniques of production and the relative ‘difficulty with 
which such techniques may be modified: The value of any labor or effort becomes 
inconstant since, at any one time, it depends on an ephemeral conjuncture in ther 
financial.markets. A productive worker producing a value in excess of his or her: 
wage, may still be negligible if the balance sheet on which he or she might. appear: 
as an asset may be sold for even more profit in the financial markets. The residual 
pride of the producer in the product or service in which her or his labor-1s 
embodied, a labor already fragmented by specialization and capitalistic machine 
production, now becomes even more a melancholic nostalgia’ for medieval 
craftsmanship than a realistic attitude to work or professional ambition. The 
common factor in our humanity at work or at home comes to be our preoccupation 
~ with asset values. 

This new community emerges as politics, culture, and history, the Shes >» 
sources of our çoimmon humanity, come to be private consumption choices or 
leisure activities, like the preferred television channels that ` ‘private individuals” 
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altel or. tracks that they. download onto their MP3 players, - or eave 
consumption choices, like sports events or concerts, or the imagined history that 
people choose when they seek to ennoble’ their lifestyle by attaching their 
_c consumption choices to a particular tradition. These sad attempts to find relief 
a ae alienated labor or to realize a common humanity are doomed to eventual 
frustration precisely because they are private choices in a society whose members’ 
only common preoccupations are debt and the opportunities for easing it with 
asset inflation. In this way, humanity is reduced to an appendage of asset markets; 
as under industrial capitalism, we were reduced to appendages of machines; as 
previously, under the absolutist state,.we were appendages, once, twice, or $0 
many times removed, according to our place in the social hierarchy, of the throne; 
- or as, even earlier, in the medieval theocracies, the altar gave us our community. 
Our dependence on banking and financial markets defines our common humanity, l 
as did our earlier dependence on the throne or the altar. , 
This social dependence is reinforced by the prior claims that ii has .on 
„ everyone's income and wealth. Businesses and business individuals may go out of 
business, bankrupt themselves, in order to avoid their creditors. But, for the 
reasoning individual with a nonfinancial life, such balance sheet restructuring 
disrupts the- pursuit of personal, family, or professional advancement through 
which we find satisfaction and respect in. our communities. As long as asset 
markets are rising, debt is easily managed and we can all, with the exception of the 
a3set-poor, proceed with satisfying our personal or social ambitions. When asset 
markets fall, human -advancement is set aside in the effort to: reduce debts, in the 
same way that the feudal peasant left his land and family in order to work on the’ 
land of his lord. In a society bound i Property contracts, the road to serfdom goes 
through finance. 
2. The social hegemony of investment bankers. As financial: markets inflate, 
their apparent success contrasts with the lagging performance of underinvested 
„industry. At this stage, far from concentrating resources on industrial renewal, ` 
fmancial.innovation concentrates on mobilizing financial resources to sustain rising 
asset prices: in.an era of finance, finance mostly finances finance. The 
concentration of financial resources on purchasing financial assets and the 
extension of credit for such purposes results in financial inflation. Such inflation 
establishes the reputation of investment bankers whose decisions and advice are 
responsible for the concentration of resources. on buying financial assets. [he 
resulting financial inflation is then-attributed to their superior insight and their 
knowledge of which assets will enjoy price increases. | 
Such superior insight is, of course, a delusion, as aes showed in his famous 
_analysis of investment behavior.’ Once investment bankers agree on the assets that 
i are most likely to appreciate in value and summon up the buying power: of the 
investment funds-that they advise, those assets inevitably will appreciate. Such 
appreciation confirms the genius of investment bankers. who can lead a sufficiently 
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large pack of fund managers into the purchase of particular assets. But the source 
of their success lies in their ability to concentrate buying, rather than in any ability 
to identify objective growth prospects. In asset markets, such prospects are not- 
inherent features of particular assets, but reside solely in the minds of market - a. 
participants, 

A more real accomplishment of a good investment banker is the ability to 
refinance balance sheets in order to convert notional capital gains into cash flow. 
Such refinancing is easy while financial markets are being inflated and attracting 
liquidity. The investment banker can then literally take the credit for turning 
capital gains into cash, money that the market'as a whole is attracting in -pursuit of 
such gains. Obtaining such cash flow is by no means so easy when asset prices: 
fall. This concentration on balance sheet restructuring narrows: the worldly 
experience of bankers and financiers: Nevertheless, the dominance of financing 
arrangements in household and company affairs makes practitioners in finance 
increasingly sought-after policy ‘advisers. In this capacity, their déformation 
professionnelle inclines them even more to providing a standard solution of balance we 
sheet restructuring to complex social and economic problems. 

3. An enhanced delusion of successful thrift among the middle classes. In any 
scientific study of economic behavior in market’ economies, it is necessary to 
distinguish the experiences ‘or perceptions that:-people may have, from the market 
process that gives rise to such experiences or perceptions. Individuals who enjoy 
the benefits of asset inflation only directly expenienice the purchase of the financial 
asset that gives them a claim on a capital gain, as opposed to the’ Money coming 
-into asset markets that allows that gain to be realized. Capital gains are therefore 

“naturally” attnbuted’ to provident and well-calculated asset purchase, perhaps 
even to some intrinsic characteristic of a given asset, rather than generalized asset 
inflation. In this way, the propertied classes succumb to a comforting illusion, 
carefully ‘cultivated by their financial advisers and -intermedianes,. that their 
foresight and financial acumen have secured them their gains. 

In fact, the situation is quite the: reverse. The benefits that the propertied 
classes obtain from inflated property and financial asset markets are increasingly 
capital gains on wealth, rather than accumulated savings out of income. As 
property. markets inflate and pension funds mature, it is the propertied classes who 
dissipate’ on their own consumption the capital gains that they are able to take out 
of property and financial asset markets. Such capital gains are in turn the product 
of the “enforced savings” of the young who are compelled to rent or buy housing 
accommodation at prices that swallow up most of their income and of lower paid 
workers who are obliged to subscribe to pension funds. In effect, these gains create 
a double squeeze on those least likely > already to own property, the young and 
workers at the bottom of the hierarchy.” The delusion of thrift at the top that this: 7 
generates reinforces a growing sense of financial’ self-reliance ‘and independence 
from the state welfare system. - 

4. The emergence of inflated property and financial asset markets as a “welfare 
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state of the middle classes.” Inflated asset markets act as a welfare state in that they 
socialize the financial nsks of those owning such assets. Asset markets afford asset. 
owners unconditional access to money through the sale of an asset, typically to 
another asset owner ‘with spare liquidity. Inflated asset markets allow owners of 
such assets to cross-insure each other in this way against extraordinary liabilities 
for health care, holidays, school fees, the purchase of housing, or the repayment of 
inconvenient debt. Such extraordinary liabilities may be accommodated by taking 
out of those asset markets money that is being put into them by those acquiring 
such assets. This, has the political consequence of alienating those with property 
trom a state welfare system for which they pay, but from which they derive httle 
benefit. This disconnection lies behind middle-class taxpayers’ demands to reduce 


‘the cost of that welfare state by concentrating state benefits more narrowly on 


af 


“those in need.” In its turn, such concentration reinforces that middle-class 
alienation from the state system. | 

5. The marginalization of those without appreciative wealth. They may be home 
owners in places where wealthy property owners do not wish to buy housing, or 
‘without claims on inflating assets, such as housing in places where wealthy 
property owners are buying housing. Where property owners transfer capital into 
the housing market, the increase in house: prices obliges the young and migrant 
‘workers to live in overcrowded conditions, because housing has. become a 
derquisite of property owners, rather than being available to all. Not having 
>roperty denies marginalized sections of society the opportunity to operate balance 
sheets actively; their debt is more likely to finance current consumption, rather 
zhan the acquisition of inflatable assets. These are the lower-class counterparts of 
-hose among the propertied classes whose possession of inflated assets allows them 
zo consume in excess of their incomes. An unequal distribution of income is thus 
enhanced by a growing distinction between the “balance sheet” rich, and the 
“balance sheet” poor. | 

6. State-administered social welfare as a system for prosecuting the poor. While 
“he official welfare state may provide some minimum income for those without means of 
support, this is at the cost of taxpayers, predominantly among the middle classes. Such 
minimum income is increasingly delivered with a degree of institutional bullying and 
nectoring, designed ostensibly to make welfare claimants more active in securing their 
imancial independence but, in reality, designed to reassure propertied taxpayers that 
chose claimants are being penalized for their improvidence in not having property to 
support them. It is not, as politicians and economic advisers repeatedly assert, a 
question of the claimants’ “willingness to work”: no one threatens, with removal of their 
-ncome, the propertied classes themselves—for their improvidence in living on unearned 
ncome from property or capital gains on that property. The selective penalization of 
-hose without property or income is a natural consequence of a state welfare system that 
s no longer comprehensive because the middle class is increasingly opting out of it. 

7. The delusion of risk-taking. The asset-rich attribute their superior capital 
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income to “risk-taking.” This is- a delusion because the asset-rich have their 
financing and income hedged by assets, and a hedged risk is no-risk at all, or a 
purely subjectively perceived risk. The biggest risks are undertaken by the asset- 
poor because their financing and income are not hedged by assets, and an ™ 
unhedged risk is a real one. When financial markets are being inflated, the 
structure of rewards in the different.trades and professions is such that those who 
take the lowest risk, because’they hazard other people’s money, get the highest 
rewards, while those who.take the highest risks, because they entrust their meager 
savings to financial intermediaries with the least possibility of hedging’ the 
hazarding of those savings by those intermediaries, obtain the lowest rewards. 
‘Financial inflation is. therefore no mere temporary departure from equilibrium 
in a standardized model of capitalism. It changes the character of capitalism and 
the range of choices that firms, individuals, and households face. An enhanced 
option to consume without income is bought at the cost of financial instanti, š 
industrial decadence, and regressive social values. 
-Gramsci famously observed that the alliance between workers and electa: s 
is an alliance between those who think because they suffer and those who suffer 
because they think. In an era of finance, the mass of the-middle class is sedated 
and deprived: of the need to ‘think by escalating property values. In this 
constituency of financially advanced capitalism, late twentieth-century 
conservatism found its social base” The financial crisis that now threatens the 
security of that middle-élass provides an opportunity to build a new progressive 
social consensus. “ a 


Notes _ 


1. J.M. Keynes, The General Theory of Employment, interest and Money (London: Macmillan & Co.,1938), chapter 12. 

2, An implication of the recent zero net saving in the household sectors of the United States and Great Britain is that 
households forced by debt to consume less than thair incomes have their counterparts in households that consume in 
excess of their incomes. 


It follows precisely from the fact that labour depends-on nature, that the mán 
who possesses no other property than his labour power must, in all conditions of 
society and culture, be the slave of other men who have made themselves the > 
owners of the material conditions of labor. He can only work with hee 
“permission, and hence only live with their permission. —KARL’ MARX, Critique of 
the i (International Publishers, 1938), 3 


“3 
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Genocide Denial With a Vengeance: Old 


and New Imperial Norms 


Noam Chomsky 


Perhaps the most shattering lesson from this powerful inquiry is that the end of 
the Cold War opened the way to an era of virtual Holocaust denial. As the 
authors put it, more temperately, “During the past several decades, the word 
‘genocide’ has increased in frequency of use and recklessness.of application, so 
much so that the crime of the 20th Century for which the term originally was 
coined often appears debased.” Current usage, they show, is an insult to the 
memory of victims of the Nazis. 

It may be useful, however, to recall that the practices are deeply rooted in 
prevailing intellectual culture, so much so that they will not be easy to eradicate. 
‘We can see this by considering the most unambiguous cases of genocide and its 
debasement, those in which the crime is acknowledged by the perpetrators, and 
passed over as insignificant or even denied in bnraspect by the beneficiaries, right 
to the present. 

Settler colonialism, commonly the most vicious form òf imperial PEE 
>rovides striking illustrations. The English colonists in North America had no 
doubts about what they were doing. Revolutionary War hero General Henry 
nox, the first Secretary of War in the newly liberated American colonies, 
described “the utter extirpation of all the Indians in most populous parts of the 
Union” by means “more destructive to the Indian natives than the conduct of the 
conquerors of Mexico and Peru,” which would have been no small achievement. 
In his later years, President John Quincy Adams recognized the fate of “that . 
hapless race of native Americans, which we are exterminating with such merciless 
and perfidious cruelty, [to be] among the heinous sins of this nation, for which | 
believe God will one day bring [it] to judgement.” 

Contemporary commentators see the, matter differently. The prominent Cold 
War historian John Lewis Gaddis hails Adams as the grand strategist who laid ` 
the foundations for the Bush Doctrine that “expansion is the path to security.” 
Plausibly, and with evident appreciation, Gaddis takes the doctrine to be routinely 


NOAM CHOMSKY (chomsky@mit.edu) is institute professor and’ professor of Knguistics emeritus at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He is an internationally renowned linguist, scholar, 


‘wriler, and activist. This essay is:‘the Foreword to The Politics of Genocide by Edward S. Herman 


and David Peterson (Monthly Review Press, 2010). 
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applicable throughout the history of the “infant empire,” as George Washington 
termed the new Republic. Gaddis passes in silence over Adams's gory 
contributions to thé “heinous sins of this nation” as he established the doctrine, 
along with the doctrine of executive war in violation of the Constitution, in‘a œ 
famous State paper justifying the conquest of Florida on utterly fraudulent pretexts 
of self-defense. The conquest was part of Adams's. project of “removing or 
eliminating native Amencans froni the southeast,” in the words of Wiliam Ear! 
Weeks, the leading histonan of the massacre, who provides a lurid account of the 

“exhibition of murder and plunder” targeting Indians and runaway slaves. 
. To mention another example, in the June | 1, 2009, issue of one the world’s: . 
leading ‘liberal intellectual journals, The New ‘York Review of Books, political 
analyst Russell: Baker records ‘what he learned from the work of the “heroic 
historian” Edmund’ Morgan: namely, that Columbus and the early’ explorers 

“found a continental vastness sparsely populated by farming and hunting 
people....In the limitless and unspoiled world stretching from tropical jungle to 
the frozen north, there may have been scarcely more than a million inhabitants.” ~ 
The calculation is off by many tens of millions, and the “vastness” included 
‘advanced civilizations, but no matter. The exercise of genocide denial with a 
vengeance merits little noties, presumably because it is so unremarkable and in a 
good cause.’ 

- Imperial conquest jamie anọther thesis that Herman and Peterson explore: 
what Obama’s UN: Ambassador Susan Rice calls the “emerging international 
norm that recognizes the ‘responsibility to protect’ innocent civilians facing death 
„on a mass scale.” It is worth bearing in mind that the norm is not “emerging;” but 
rather: venerable, and has consistently been a guiding imperial doctrine, invoked to 
justify the resort to violence when other pretexts are lacking. 

The Spanish ‘conquistadors iti the early’ sixteenth century were careful to 
instruct the natives that if you “acknowledge the Church as the Ruler and 
Superior of the whole world,” then we “shall receive you in all love and charity, ~ 
and shall leave you, your wives, and your children, and your lands; free without 
servitude,” and even “award you many privileges and exemptions and will grant 
you many benefits,” fulfilling our responsibility to ‘protect, in current terminology. 
But those who are protected also have responsibilities, the Spanish humanitarians 
sternly advised: “if you do not [meet your obligations in this way, then] we shall 
‘ powerfully enter into your country, and shall make war against you in all ways and 
manners that we can...and we protest that the deaths and losses which shall 
accrue from this are your fault, and not that of their Highnesses, or ours, nor of 
these cavaliers who come with us” —words paraphrased by some Islamic extremist 
groups in their warnings to Western infidels, doubtless also regarding them as 
forthcoming and humane. 

The Requerimiento of the Shanen conquerors had a counterpart a century 
later among the English colonists settling North America. To this day, the United 
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States is. reverentially admired, at home at least, as “a city on a hill” or, as Ronald 
Reagan preferred, “a shining city on a hill.” In April 2009, British historian 
Geoffrey Hodgson was admonished by liberal New York Times columnist Roger 
re Cohen for describing the’ United States as “just one great, but imperfect, country 
among others.” Hodgson’s error, Cohen explained, is his failure to realize that, 
unlike other states, “America was born as-an idea,” as a “city on a hill,” an 
“inspirational notion” that resides “deep in the American psyche.” Its crimes are 
merely unfortunate lapses that do. not tarnish the-essential nobility of America’s | 
“transcendent purpose,” to borrow the phrase of the eminent scholar Hans 
Morgenthau, one of the founders of the hard-headed realist school of international 
relations theory, writing on “the purpose of America.” 
Like the Spanish, the English colonists were guided by Rice’s “emerging 
humanitarian norm.” The inspirational phrase “city on a hill” was coined by John 
’ Winthrop in 1630, outlining the glorious future of a new nation “ordained by 
God.” A year earlier, his Massachusetts Bay Colony received its charter from the 
«~ King of England and established its Great Seal. The Seal depicts an Indian 
holding a spear pointing downward in a sign of peace, and pleading with the 
colonists to “Come over and help us.” The charter states that conversion of the 
population—rescuing them from their bitter pagan fate—was “the principal end 
of this plantation.” The English colonists too were on a humane mission as they 
extirpated and exterminated the natives—for their own good, their successors 
explained. During his second term as president;’a century ago, Theodore 
- Roosevelt explained to a group of white missionaries that “The expansion of the 
peoples of white, or European, blood during the past four centuries...has been 
fraught with lasting benefit to most of the peoples already dwelling m the lands 
pver which the expansion took place,” despite what Africans, Native Americans, 
Filipinos, and other beneficiaries might mistakenly believe. 
The vulgar politicization of the concept of genocide, and the “emerging 
._ International norm” of humanitarian intervention, appear to be products of the 
fading of the Cold War, which removed the standard pretexts for intervention 
while leaving intact the institutional and- ideological. framework for its regular 
practice during those years. It is not surprising, then, that in the post-Cold War 
əra, as Herman and Peterson observe, “just as the guardians of ‘international 
-ustice’ have yet to find a single crime committed by a great white northern power 
against people of color-that crosses their threshold of gravity, so too all of the fine 
talk about the ‘responsibility to protect’ and the “end of impunity’ has never once 
been extended to the victims of these same powers, no matter how egregious the 
crimes.” i 
l That outcome was forecast sixty years ago in one of the earliest decisions of the 
5 World Court, which ruled unanimously in 1949, in the Corfu Channel case, that 
“The Court can only regard the alleged right of intervention as the manifestation 
of-a policy of force, such as has, in the past, given rise to most serious abuses and 
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such as cannot, whatever be the defects in international organization, find a place 


in international law...; from the nature of things, [intervention] would be reserved 


for the most powerful states, and might easily lead to perverting the administration 
of justice itself.” Intervention is like the Mississippi River, international law 
specialist Richard Falk once observed. ic flows from North to South. ~ 


Much the same conclusion was drawn in 2004 by a high-level panel convened ° 


by the United Nations to consider the newly fashionable concept of “responsibility 
to protect,” invoked by the United States and its allies to justify ‘military 


intervention without Security Council authorization. The panel rejected this. 


thesis, adopting the view of the South Summit—representing the traditional 


vicims—which had condemned “the so-called ‘right’ of humanitarian.. 
intervention” in the wake of the NATO bombing of Serbia. The UN panel. 
reiterated the conditions of the UN Charter that force can be deployed only when. 


authorized by the Security Council, or under Article 51, in defense against armed 


attack until the Security Council acts. Article 51 is generally interpreted to allow’ 


the use of force when “the necessity for action is instant, overwhelming, and 
leaving no choice of means, and no moment of deliberation,” in Daniel Webster's 
classic phrase. The panel concluded that “Article 51 needs.neither extension nor 
restriction of its long-understood scope,..:it should be neither :rewntten nor 
reinterpreted.” The panel added that “For those impatient with such a response, 
the answer must be that, in a world full of perceived potential threats, the risk to 
the global order and the norm of nonintervention on which it continues to be 
_ based is simply too great for the legality of unilateral preventive action, as distinct 
from collectively endorsed action, to be accepted. Allowing one to so act is to 
allow all.” 

Allowing all to have ihe rights of Westem power would evidently be 
unthinkable. Thus, when Vice President Joe Biden says (July 6, 2009) that Israel 
has the “sovereign nght” to attack Iran, and that the United States cannot hinder 
any such action (with U.S. equipment) because Washington “cannot dictate to 
another sovereign nation what they can and cannot do,” he does not mean to 


imply that Iran has the “sovereign right” to attack Israel if it takes seriously the 


regular threats of aggression by the reigning nuclear power of.the region, while the 


United States stands by quietly. It is always necessary to recognize the maxim of 
Thucydides: “Right, as the world goes, is only. in question between equals | in 
power, while the strong do what they can and the weak suffer what they must.” 
This is the fundamental operative principle of international order. 

The traditional imperial powers are alone in adopting Rice's “emerging 
international norm” in the conventional form that she doubtless has in mind. 
Again, that should hardly come as much of a surprise. As for the term 
“genocide,” perhaps the most honorable course would be to expunge it from the 


vocabulary until the day, if it ever comes, when honesty and integrity can become 1 


an “emerging norm.” 
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Chemical Catastrophe: From Bhopal to BP 
Texas City 


Tomas Mac Sheoin 


Twenty-five years ago, a runaway chemical reaction in a tank at a Union 
Carbide (UC) pesticide factory created a poisonous gas which, unimpeded by the 
factory's safety devices, spewed. out over the sleeping population: of the Indian. city 
of Bhopal. Amnesty International estimated that seven thousand to ten thousand 
people died in the catastrophe’s first three days, and that, by 2004, another fifteen 
thousand died.-Prior to Bhopal, concern. over toxic chemicals was confined to 
long-term or chronic effects on human health and the environment. Bhopal, 
however, showed that the manufacture, storage, and use of toxic chemicals also 
posed a major, acute risk to the safety of those working in and living around 
petrochemical plants and complexes. | 


Bhopal has become the prototype of chemical catastrophes, against which all: 


others are compared. Themes that constantly reappear in accounts of these 
catastrophes—corporations denying responsibility and. blaming workers and 
victims; critics highlighting corporate responsibility for decisions resulting in faulty 
equipment; inadequate maintenance; staff and training cuts; and neglect by. state 
regulators—can all be found in Bhopal. 

In addition to its standing as a chemical catastrophe, Bhopal, unique in its 
devastation and intensity, is an exemplar of industrial disaster. In 1985, the 
Bhopal plant had a bad history of accidents: there was‘ a major. series of 
equipment failures; inadequate maintenance had been a longstanding complaint at 


the plant; and workers were often assigned to work for which they were 
unqualified. Corporate management, although lacking state regulation, was aware 


of the problems, but instead of increasing investment to make the plant safe, 
continued to cut costs and minimize investment, reducing worker numbers while 
increasingly employing unskilled workers. After the catastrophic leak, UC 
continued to contribute to the disaster by denying that the chemicals leaked were 
’ dangerous, refusing to release information on the toxicity of those chemicals, and’ 
abandoning at the factory toxic waste that continues to- poison the drinking water 
of nearby communities. UC also tried to escape responsibility for the catastrophe 
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~ by blaming it first on Sikh terrorists, and then on sabotage by a diegrintled 


Tat. 


worker. 

The cause of the Bhopal catastrophe was rooted in the control by a private 
corporation of a highly dangerous factory’ that uséd toxic chemicals without 
consideration of public health and safety. The disaster occurred as -the result of 
commissions and omissions on the part of the U.S. multinational and its Indian 
subsidiary, Union Carbide India Limited (UCIL), along with omissions, 
commissions, and failures on the part of the Indian state. UC was following a 
“harvest strategy’ in Bhopal, where the local unit was starved of investment, 
staffing levels reduced, and maintenance and other costs cut radically in an 
attempt to harvest as much profit as possible from a market, a production process, 
and production machinery from which UC had already planned to exit. Workers 
were untrained; machinery was not maintained; some systems were not working; 
other systems were turned off to make small savings in electricity costs. The Indian 
state's culpability is also incontestable: warnings by workers and their unions were 
ignored, while inspection of the factory was consistently inadequate. 


Racist Explanation 

An attempt was made to contain the resultant safer crisis to peripheral 
countries by claiming that a similar catastrophe could not occur in metropolitan 
countries, due to their highly trained workers, technological development, and 
strong “safety culture.” Furthermore, the great loss of life was caused by the 
inconvenient third world habit of shanty-town building close to industrial premises. 
Thus, the problem was not the toxic chemicals, nor the multinational corporations, 
but the ignorant and indolent workers and the stupid local people who did not 
know enough not to build their shanties in close proximity to hazardous factories. 
The comforting notion that these disasters occur only in poor countries, with 
underdeveloped safety cultures and shantytowns pressing up to the gates of 
+: dangerous factories, is, of course, an illusion. Hazardous facilities exist in highly 


st Suilt up and densely populated zones throughout the planet, as shown by reports 


shat approximately 66 percent of major, industrial incidents occurred in highly 
>opulated areas. 

The racist explanation that these things can happen in India but cannot 
zappen here evaporated in 1985, when another incident occurred at a UC factory 
tn Institute, West Virginia, that mirrored the Bhopal catastrophe in every way 
except the body count: a leak of aldicarb oxime sent 135 people in search of 
hospital treatment. 

Both catastrophes were caused by runaway reactions. In both cases the safety 
systems were overwhelmed; both incidents resulted from multiple equipment 
failures, some -of which were already known; UC failed to inform the West 
‘Virginia authorities promptly of the leak; like Bhopal, the Institute plant had a 
history of accidents and leaks; regulators in both countries assured the surrounding 
populations that the plants were safe, while trade unionists at both factories 
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considered inspection of the plants to be unsatisfactory; and, most fundamentally, 
both catastrophes can be traced back to decisions based on capital’s values- of 
profit-taking and cost-cutting. 

Today, despite major industry and government programs ese by Bhopal, w, 
chemical catastrophes continue to occur. In October 1989, an explosion in 
Pasadena, Texas killed twenty-three workers; in July 1990, an explosion in 
Channelview, Texas killed seventeen workers; in May 1991, an explosion in 
Sterlington, Louisiana killed eight and injured 140; in June 1991, an explosion in 
Charleston, South Carolina killed six and injured thirty-three. Along with these 
headline-grabbing catastrophes, chemical factories continue. to suffer smaller 
incidents, killing only one or two people at a time. According to the United 
Nations Environment Programme, from 1970 to 1998, 372 people died, 14,356 
were injured, and 517,000 were evacuated in eighty-seven large-scale chemical 
incidents in the United States. A Chemical Safety Board (CSB) study found 
that, from 1987 to 1996, 2,565 deaths and. 22,949 injuries were reported in 
relation to chemical incidents in the United States, while, from March 2001 to -~. 
December 2005, 273 deaths and 5,142 injuries were reported. Finally, according 
to the Federation of State Public Interest Research Groups, U.S. PIRG, from 
1990 to 2003, at least-25,188 chemical incidents were reported to the National 
Resource Center by members of the American Chemistry Council—an average of 
five incidents a day. 

An explanation for the continuing toll of chemical catastrophes in the United 
States since Bhopal can be found in the political economy of the chemical . 
industry. During the 1980s, a wave of corporate takeovers and mergers in the 
industry resulted in corporations in chemical, oil, and petrochemical industries 
cutting costs, while slashing staff numbers. Employment in the U.S. refinery 
industry between 1982 and 1990 dropped from 155,000 to 115,000, according 
to the Petroleum Institute, while the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers Union 
(OCAW) estimated around 30,000 jobs were lost in the chemical industry... 
Before coming under attack by corporate raider T. Boone Pickens in the mid- 
1980s, Phillips Petroleum’ employed 30,000 workers; when its Pasadena 
complex exploded in 1989, it employed only 22,000. Commenting on the 
Phillips explosion, Joseph Misbrener of OCAW said, “Every oil refinery, every 
petrochemical plant” is a time bomb “ticking away-—tragedies waiting to happen. 
The industry is running these facilities into the ground.” This “coupled with the 
pervasive use of contract labor throughout the industry ensure that they will blow 
up regularly.” 

The trend to cut employment levels has continued into the 1990s, with the 
globalization of the chemical industry, including major expansion in Asia. The $ 
International Labour Organization estimates that over 1.5 million jobs were lost 
in the industrial chemicals sector of the chemical- industry from 1995 to 1999. 
This trend continued into the twenty-first century, with employment at twenty 
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chemical companies in the United States declining nearly 40 percent from 
2,538,000 in 1991, to 2,179,000 in 2004. 


Continuing Toxic Threat 

A quarter of a century seems not an unreasonable amount of time for scientific 
and technical knowledge to accumulate and to help deal with the threat of 
chemical catastrophes, and for state and other authorities to implement regulatory 
programs based on this knowledge. Yet twenty-five years later, chemical 
catastrophes continue to result from many of the same causes that unleashed that 
night of hell on the inhabitants of Bhopal. These causes stem from common 
technical, organizational, and managenal problems, many of which are directly 


‘related to economic decisions based on the primacy of private profit in the design, 


operation, and regulation of highly dangerous chemical factories. 

Chemical catastrophes are often portrayed as the result of uncontrollable 
chemical processes such as runaway reactions. They are, more often, the result of 
uncontrollable business procedures. The causes of these recurrent chemical 
catastrophes are not hard to find: chemical and -petrochemical corporations 
consistently choose short-term economic advantage over the long-term safety of 
workers, the community, and the environment. 

. The available data indicate that chemical catastrophes or major incidents 
continue to occur, and not just in the United States. An analysis of major 


incidents stretching from the beginning of the twentieth century to 1992 found 


that 95 percent of the incidents occurred in the period from 1963 to 1992; 674 
incidents from 1963 to 1972; 1,746 incidents from 1973 to 1982; and 3,335 
incidents from 1983 to 1992. The number of releases of: hazardous substances 
reported in the United States under the Comprehensive Environmental Response, 


Compensation, and Liability Act of 1980 increased from 4,541 in 1987 to 7,656 


in 1994. From 1985 to 1997 in ‘the European Union, such releases also steadily 
increased, while there was no significant decrease in major industrial accidents in 
the United States. 

Similarly, for Japan, data haveno hora Be ae in incidents attributed in 
part to cost-cutting and restructuring in the Japanese chemical industry. Cost- 
cutting, restructuring, and de-staffing in response to global competition are 


_ consistently cited as causes for safety problems, globally. In India, for example, 


critics point out that staff reductions are not assessed for nsk implications, but only 
for monetary gain, while outsourcing of maintenance to unskilled workers poses 
substantial nsks. 

Increased regulation since Bhopal has not prevented the continuéd occurrence 
of toxic chemical incidents. While, thankfully, nothing on the scale of Bhopal has 
occurred, the continuing litany of mini-Bhopals indicates that, in the chemical 
factories themselves, not much has changed. Indeed process safety specialists and 
regulatory authorities point out that incidents resulting from the same underlying 
causes that resulted in the Bhopal catastrophe continue to recur. I shall briefly 
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illustrate this by looking at two recent catastrophes in the United States. 


BP.and the Catastrophe in Texas City 

On March 23, 2005, fifteen workers were killed and 180 injured in a series of 
explosions and fires during start-up of an isomensation (SOM) unit at the third 
largest refinery in the United States owned by BP. All the dead were contract 
workers; all the dead and many of the injured were in and around temporary 
trailers that had been placed near the ISOM unit to support maintenance and. 
turnaround work on a nearby refinery unit. Outside the plant, 43,000 residents 
were ordered to remain indoors for several hours, and houses three-quarters of a 
mile away were damaged. 

BP agreed to pay the maximum Jerk t ne of $21 million to the 
Occupational Safety and Health Administration (OSHA) as part of a settlement 
for some 300 violations, including eighteen “egregious willful violations,” the 
biggest penalty ever in OSHA\’s history. Other costs to BP included plans to. 
spend $6.8 billion from 2007 to 2010 on upgrading its five U.S. refineries and 
replacing its corroded Alaska pipeline, with $1 billion to be spent on Texas City 
over five years. BP also paid over $2 billion to settle lawsuits. 

BP blamed the blast on “a series of failures” by staff: “Had the individuals 
who were operating the facilities and running the facilities followed the wntten 
instructions, the explosion would not have happened.” BP’s accident investigation 
report of May 2005 admitted safety problems but blamed the incident on a series 
of “surprising and deeply disturbing” mistakes by plant operators and supervisors. 
BP spokesperson Ronnie Chappell said company investigators “didn’t find 
evidence of budgetary decisions which were an immediate cause or cnitical factor 
in this terrible tragedy.” 

Unsurprisingly, a different story was told by the Chemical Safety Board 
(CSB), the U.S. authority with responsibility for investigating major chemical 
incidents. In October 2006, the CSB’s preliminary report found that high-level 
decisions to defer overhauls, cut staff, and rein in costs contributed to the accident. ~ 
CSB investigator Don Holmstrom said BP executives had been sent documents 
months, or years, before the incident, reporting that cost-cutting ‘had undermined 
safety at the refinery. The CSB further reported that BP had cut training staff 
from around thirty in 1997 to eight in 2004, while continuing to cut fixed costs by 
about 25 percent from 1998 to 2004—cuts that “adversely impacted maintenance 
expenditures and infrastructure at the refinery.” CSB chairperson Carolyn Merritt 
observed that BP displayed “all the symptoms of a failed safety culture”: poor 
maintenance; inadequate staff training; outdated procedures; malfunctioning 
equipment; overworked and over-stretched staff without adequate supervision. An 
independent panel headed by ex-Secretary of State James Baker, and brought in 
by BP at the CSB’s urging, reported in January 2007 that BP suffered a 

“corporate blind spot relating to process safety,” saying BP was not “adequately 
measuring, tracking and managing process safety performance.” The panel 
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accused BP of a failure to learn lessons from a fire in 2001 at its Grangemouth 
refinery in Scotland, and failing to establish safety as a “core value” at its U.S. 
refineries. 

The final CSB report concluded, “The Toa City disaster wah ae by 
organizational and safety deficiencies at all levels of the BP Corporation.” 
Problems included inadequate corporate response to safety . problems and 
incidents, ignoring regulations, and a focus on production over safety. At the 
board and senior management levels “decisions to cut budgets were made at the 
highest levels...despite safety deficiencies at Texas City.” Thus, in 2004, despite 
audits confirming underfunding, BP “challenged” Texas City (and other 
refineries) to cut another 25 percent from their budgets. This meant cuts in 
training and staffing, deferring maintenance, and ignoring federal requirements. 
The blowdown drum and safety relief valve at the center of the incident were 
undersized: federal regulations required a study of the.relief system, but BP was 
unable to produce documents showing this study had actually been performed. 
“By 2005 the required relief valve study was 13 years overdue,” CSB’s Mark 
Kaszniak said. For Texas City management, “reporting bad news was not 
encouraged, incidents were often ‘ineffectively investigated and appropriate 


" corrective action not taken.” BP “strongly disagreed” with the CSB findings but 


said it would give full and careful consideration to the recommendations CSB 
made. 


Accident Waiting to Happen 

Details that came to light during the vanous jiivestizatiolis showed that Texas 
City, like Bhopal, was an accident waiting to happen. 

The refinery had a bad accident history, the Houston Chronicle reporting at 
least forty-one deaths since the mid-1970s and the Financial Times reporting 
twenty-two deaths over thirty years, including three deaths in 2004. The refinery 
fire chief said that the refinery suffered an average of one fire a week, fifty to eighty. 


«<a year, over the previous ten years. 


The unit where the catastrophe occurred also had a bad accident history: it 
had suffered eight other vapor releases from the blowdown drum between 1994 
and 2004, two while the refinery was in BP’s hands. Six of these resulted in 
vapor clouds, which the CSB’s Carolyn Merntt said could have had “catastrophic 
consequences, but for the absence of an ignition source,” while the other two led 
to fires. A proposal by BP engineers to upgrade the system in 2002 to a safer 
technology (involving flaring the releases) was refused on cost grounds. 

The hazards involved in the. use of trailers in refineries were also'well known. 
‘Three contractors died in October 1995, when fire from a storage tanks’ 
explosion at a refinery in Rouserville, Pennsylvania engulfed trailers. On January 
21, 1997, at the Tosco Avon refinery in Martinez, California, a release of 
flammable gases ignited, killing one Tosco worker and injuring eight Tosco and 
thirty-eight contractor workers. Some of the injured were in or near contractors’ 
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~ temporary trailers. 


Equipment Failures 

The BP Texas City explosion occurred “after a catalogue of mechanical 
failures. Alarms remained silent, level indicators failed to judge the mounting ~~. 
danger and valves jammed.” On the level of machinery, the CSB reported the 
“faulty condition” of valves, gauges, and instruments: i 


A transmitter told operations personnel that liquid levels were gradually 
declining when.they were actually rising. At 1.04 pm, [6 minutes before the 
blast, the level indicator read a height of about 7.9 feet when it was actually 
158 feet. The tower was so dirty the personnel did not know the equipment 
had broken. “Had the tower level sight glass been clean and functional, it 

‘ could have provided a visual verification of the actual tower level” the CSB 
said. “It was dirty and unreadable.” In addition the level transmitter was 
miscalibrated, using a setting from outdated data sheets that probably had not ` 
been updated since 1975. eo 


Corporate management was well aware of problems. In late 2004, refinery. 
manager Don Parus commissioned consultants from the Telos Group to survey 
refinery staff on safety. Workers told Telos about “broken alarms, thinned pipes, 
chunks of concrete falling, bolts dropping 60 feet and staff being overcome with 
fumes.” One worker told the consultants, “The history of investment neglect, 
coupled with the BP culture of lack of leadership accountability from frequent 
management changes, is setting BP Texas City up for a series of catastrophic 
events.” Workers also said they had stopped reporting injuries and incidents, due 
to pressure from management, and one said, “The employee is always at fault— 
and required to sign [a] statement that he committed an unsafe act.” 

BP’s attribution of the incident to worker error was put in context by the final 
CSB report that said these workers had worked thirty-three, twenty-nine, thirty- 
seven, and thirty-one consecutive shifts. Several workers had worked twelve-hour 
days for thirty days in a row, some with two-hour commutes, as well. Such over- ~ 
extension of workers was not unusual in the refinery. Indeed, such intense working 
periods are charactenstic of turnaround and maintenance when there is a major 
rush to get capital-intensive plants back into operation. 


The Subcontracting Problem 
Contracting out services, including maintenance previously done by company 
employees, began in the 1980s and, by 1990, had become standard in the. 
petrochemical industry. Unions were quick to point out the safety problems that 
could arise from the growth of subcontracting. These concerns were confirmed by, 
the 1989 catastrophe at Phillips, which led OSHA to commission a study that, , > 
reported, “the majority of’ firms...advise their plant managers to avoid 
responsibilities for training and supervising the contract labor force...in order to. 
avoid whatever legal and financial, responsibilities would be incurred if the plant. 
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was found to be a co-employee of the contract workers.” Given limited data, the 

study found contract workers more likely than direct-hire workers to be involved in 
~ accidents. Safety problems related to subcontracting have also been reported i in - 
Australia, India, Japan, and South Africa. 

The advantage to BP. in Texas City of hiring contract workers is i by the 
example of James Aguiler who, in 2003, at the time of his retirement from BP, . 
eamed $24 an hour, and who, returning to BP as a contract worker for Altair 
Strickland, did the same work at $19 an hour. By 2005, Aguiler was working for 
Industnal Air at around $15 an hour, doing store work. In April 2005, there 
were 1,100 BP employees and around 2,200 contract workers working at Texas 
City. A few of the injured were BP workers; all the dead were contract workers. 
As were eleven of the seventeen workers who died in the ARCO refinery at 
Channelview in 1990, while doing a turnaround for contracting company Austin 
Industrial. Many of those who died in the 1989. Phillips Petroleum chemical 
catastrophe were also contract workers. 

<- Three factors explain this mortality rate. Contract Woden are generally less 
well trained in safety, do not know plant machinery and processes as well as those 
who work in the factory all the time, and are normally hired for the most 
cangerous work, including restarting of large and complex production units. Many 
chemical catastrophes occur during such restarts after production units have been 
cut of operation. ` 

The industry denies that economic motives alone determine the use of contract 
workers. According to BP public relations manager Hugh Depland, “BP believes 
that by using workers who specialize in turnarounds that it is actually an additive 
fr safety and operational efficiency. We certainly wouldn’t trust our * extremely 
expensive and sensitive equipment to workers lacking the expertise to maintain it. 
“hat flies in the face of logic.” But capital often operates in ways that fly in the 
face of logic, exposing itself to possible major costs (from litigation, loss of 
.< Equipment, and loss or interruption of production) through the paring of 
cperational, maintenance, and staff costs. This PR position may be usefully 
contrasted with the common sense position given by the representative of the 
refinery’ s unionized workers: “I think the person who works in the plant on a daily 
basis, who knows its hazards and its safety features, is the safest worker.” 


Corporate Responsibility for Texas City 
Most of the problems at Texas City can be traced to corporate management 
decisions to cut costs and minimize investment. The background was two decades 
cf cost-cutting and underinvestment in the oil industry. According to one 
consultant, “BP’s culture was designed to be the most efficient cost-cutter in the 
«< industry...out of that came too many corners cut on maintenance and safety.” 
IViany of the safety problems affecting Texas City were inherited when BP took 
over the refinery in 1998. Instead of investing to bring it up to safety standards, 
BP in 1999 ordered a cut in fixed costs. BP spokesperson Ronnie Chappell said 
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- these cuts were not a “directive” but a “challenge” to achieve savings, without’ 
compromising safety or the refinery’ s long-term economic viability. In an interview 
for an internal BP inquiry, refinery manager Don Parus said that, while 
requesting further investment, he had shown U.S. Regional Refining Vice--. 
President Patrick Gower problem areas, including the condition of piping in the 
refinery—and had told BP’s head of Global Refining John Manzoni of annual 
underinvestment in the site, asking visiting senior management for more capital. - 

Furthermore, BP management had actively opposed state regulations that 
- could have helped prevent the incident. BP lobbied against new rules on highly: 
reactive volatile organic compound (HRVOC) emissions by Texas regulators, 
which would have forced’ BP to upgrade the relief system of the ISOM unit to 
include a flare. BP had an answer for this as well: according to Ronnie Chappell, 
“Even if the environmental regulations had required the ISOM unit to have ‘a 
flare, the time between what was the effective date of the regulations (December 
23, 2004) and the tragedy—three months—would have made it almost, if not 
impossible to engineer, permit, obtain materials for and install a flare at the ~ 
ISOM unit prior to the incident.” So that’s all right then. An internal BP email 
estimated savings at $150 million. 

The CSB was also critical of OSHA for failing to target the refinery for 
comprehensive planned inspection and for its minimal regulation and inspections 
of a whole swathe of highly hazardous plants with catastrophic potential. OSHA 
also failed to provide requested information to the CSB inveshieationtls team. 


From UC Bhopal to BP Texas City’ 

There are many echoes of Bhopal in Texas City. The causes of both 
catastrophes can be traced back to decisions about investment and cost-cutting by 
the corporate parent company. While corporate headquarters was informed of the 
local safety problems, it continued to cut costs recklessly. In both Bhopal and. 

. Texas City, management tried to pin the blame on workers, rather than on 
corporate decision makers. ~ 

In Bhopal, UC’s Warren Anderson flew in and took moral responsibility for 
the catastrophe. Lord Browne, head of BP, also flew in the day after the 
catastrophe to accept responsibility for the incident. Yet later, Browne was careful 
to distinguish between moral responsibility—which he was happy to assume—-and _ 
legal responsibility or liability, which was another matter entirely. Speaking at the 
launch of the Baker report, he said, “I have a deep and moral responsibility for 
this company. In that moral responsibility I always feel that when anything goes 
wrong, I have let the staff down.” But while accepting moral responsibility 
Browne was careful to deny the report had any implications for BP’s legal 
liabilities, noting, “the panel did not believe that the board failed to comply with.» 
their legal duties.” 

In Bhopal, when the workers despaired of getting management to act, the 
union warned the local population, using posters. In Texas City, workers used 
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union connections in Alaska to try and get Chuck Hamel, a noted mpage for 
ail workers, to publicize the problems they faced. 
Texas City continues to be a threat to worker and public safety, just as the 


iz toxic waste left at Bhopal by UC continues to poison the waters of communities 


close by. Three more workers died in Bhopal between 2005 and 2008, a period 
in which the 146 other refineries-in the United States not run by BP killed nine 
workers. In September 2009, the Financial Times reported that BP still had not 
brought Texas City up to standard, commenting on similarities with “what the 
authorities found in investigating the 2005 explosion.” In October 2009, OSHA 
fined BP $87 million for failing to correct hazards in compliance with the 2005 
agreement it made to settle charges related to the catastrophe, and for other safety 
violations. Labor Secretary Hilda Solis said that BP’s failure to comply with the 
2005 agreement left the refinery i in a condition which “could lead to another 
tatastrophe.” BP said it was in full compliance. 


l From BP Texas City to... 


on 


The threat of chemical aoe is not i to the BP Texas City 
refinery, nor to refineries in general. A survey performed for a union think-tank 
documented endemic safety deficiencies in the industry, many mirroring those at- 
Texas City. Furthermore, BP, like UC, has a relatively good safety record, as ` 
shown by figures published in the Financial Times, which put BP’s record into 
perspective. In 2006 BP had fewer deaths (at seven) than the generally 
recognized safety leader in the industry, Exxon Mobil (with ten), and many fewer 
than Shell (thirty-seven), although many of Shell's deaths were in Nigeria and 
Russia, outside the notice of the Western media. _, 

These hazards are ‘not confined to the oil industry, however, but are common 
to the chemical, petrochemical, and plastics industries, as well. Consider, for 
example, an explosion and resulting fire in Institute, West: Virginia, at the only 
U.S. plant to store methyl isocyanate (MIC), a major constituent of the toxic | 


< gases that devastated Bhopal. Two workers died and eight responders were 


injured in this explosion, including two contract workers. Thousands of local 
Table 1. Deaths of employees and cont ractors, 2003-2006 


2003 2004 - 2005 ` 2006 


ExxonMobil | 23 6- 8 10. 
Shell ; WHR c ae y “G65 ~ Bz 

BP : 20 1 0. 27 7 
| Chevron . 12 17 . 6 = Nna. 


Total o 2 16> > ' 22 n.a. 


Source: Financial Times, March 20, 2007, p.19. 
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__ residents were advised to stay indoors and the main highway was closed for several 
“This plant has a hs of adan On Nicus 19, 1994, an OA and 
fire there led to two deaths and a record OSHA fine. In ‘1996 a leak and fire at~~ 
the plant forced thousands: of residents to shelter indoors. After the 1994 
explosion, OSHA officials warmed of “more catastrophic failures” if problems at 
the’ plant were not resolved, and alleged that Rhéne-Poulenc (the French 
multinational then running the plant) attempted to increase: production at the 
Methomyl-Larvin unit without analyzing the effects of these changes on plant 

safety. 

: The 2009 incident occurred during start-up of the Methomyl unit, which had 
been out of operation for a long period, and which Bayer was rushing to complete 
_ in order to meet a sudden increase in global demand. As part of the refit, Bayer 
introduced a new computer control system but had not properly trained workers to 
use it. A report for the House Energy and Commerce Committee found that the 
explosion “came dangerously close” to igniting several tons of MIC stored nearby. -~ 
The explosion and resulting fire were caused by a runaway reaction. The CSB 
reported critical safety features had to be overridden to reach the required 
` temperature in the unit that exploded, and cited operator fatigue as a possible 
contributing cause, noting that workers had worked an average of twenty hours of 
overtime a week for three months prior to the incident, and repeatedly worked 

twelve- and sometimes eighteen-hour days, with very few days off. Written 
` operating procedures were out of date: ten months before the explosion, Bayer 
shad written that correcting these operating procedure problems was one of ‘its 

“priority action items,” but this had not been completed. Indeed, Bayer’ s 2004- 
process hazard analysis contained over two dozen “ action items” that had not 
been completed. . 

‘Bayer was attacked for- failing to provide information onthe incident to the: 
local state emergency responders. Bayer’ s CEO admitted that the company tried > 
to limit public access to information in’ order to avoid pressure to. reduce or 
eliminate MIC use at the plant. The congressional committee report accused 
Bayer of “withholding critical information from local, county and state emergency 
responders; by restricting the use of information provided to federal investigators; 
by undermining news outlets and citizen groups concerned about the, dangers 
posed by Bayer’s activities; and by providing inaccurate and misleading 
information to the public.” In August 2009, Bayer announced plans to cut MIC 
_ production at the plant by 80 percent as part of a $25 million safety upgrade. l 
Twenty-five Years After Bhopal | 

Twenty-five years after Bhopal, the likelihood of other chemical catastrophes > 
has not dramatically decreased. We can expect these catastrophes to occur as long” 


as corporate priorities—production over safety and: profit over everything— 
continue to Pe secre factors in the operation of highly dangerous chemical 
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factories. So far, we have bend lucky that nothing on the scale jf Bhopal Ga; 
happened. However, we should remember the comments from the Irish 
Republican Army, after it failed to kill Margaret Thatcher at Depron “You 
‘~~ have to be lucky all the time, we only have to be lucky once.. 

It is not possible to'be lucky all the time. 


Note 


For Bhopal, see http:bhogal.net. For UC's “harvest strategy,” see Business Strategy and the Emironment T: 71-89, 
1998. For the PIRG report, see http: uspirg.orghomolreperts/renort-archives/healthy-communities/hsalthy- 
communities firresponsthle-care-the-failure-of-the-chemical-industry-to-protect-the-public-fram-chamical-accidents. For 
the CSB treport, see http: csb.govinewsroom/detail.aspx?nid=205 For the union refinery report, see 
htta:iflegacy. usw.orgiuswy/programicontent/BeyondTaxasCity.php. Tara Jonas Corporate king (London: FAB, 1988) is 
useful on corporate responsibility for chemical catastrophes. For tortha citations, please sea this article oniine at 
Mtep aimant el 
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Cultural Impersonations and 
Appropriations: A Fashion Report 


Al Sandine | 


A man goes to buy a car. The one he wank ‘costs $25,000. Is that a good - 


“price? He can only determine that by comparing it to the price of similar cars. 
According to Marx’s concept of the commodity fetish, the market (exchange) 


value of the car obscures its real value, which is determined by the efforts of all the - 


workers—aminers, steelworkers, rubber workers, designers, molders, assemblers, et 
al.—who contributed to its manufacture. 

Growing up on a Midwestern farm while Marx worked on the final draft of 
Capital, Vol. I, was a boy who, as a man, would have a very different take on the 
relationship of workers to the products of their labor. Thorstein Veblen would 


> become famous for what he wrote about the fetishized commodities of consumers. 


Veblen assumed that use of machinery and exposure to industrial processes 
made workers more rational, less inclined to superstition and animistic beliefs. 
' Away from the mill or factory’s secularizing influence, however, they would buy 
_ not only things they needed-but also what they thought they had to have to feel 
` respectable. Veblen’s car buyer not only wants a car. He wants the kind of car his 
| brother-in-law has, a Ford Flex, let’s say. According to Veblen’s concept of 
` “conspicuous consumption” (or “invidious” consumption), the things we own tell 

others where we stand in the social hierarchy. As a sociologist puts it, “Goods are 
` the tools that signal to. others who we want them to think we are and who we want 
to be.”! - | 
| -~ Thus, in Buddenbrooks, first published in . 1901, two years after Veblen’s The 
` Theory of the Leisure Class, Thomas Mann introduces readers to the bourgeois 
family, whose decline makes up the plot of his great novel, by giving us a tour of 
` their-large and well-appointed house. Some of us may do the same for a newly 
arrived guest in our own homes. But such tours are fér the few. For the many, the 
_ people-who see ‘us at work and in public, our appearance-‘and manner must suffice 

to tell others who. we are—or who we want them to think we are. Over the past 
few decades, however, standards for personal appearance have been transformed 
in ways that seem to tum Veblen’s conspicuous consumption idea inside out. 


l AL eae (http: Halsandine. com) is an EE writer and researcher. His most recent book 
"is The Taming of the American Crowd: Pom Stamp nog lo Shopping a es (Monthly Review 
a 2009). . 
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Upscale Emulation 

For Veblen, all the nonessentials that we purchase as consumers reflect 
standards of respectability established by the upper class. The “motive that lies at 
the root of ownership is emulation,” he wrote, not just of others but of wealthy and 
powerful others. Under capitalism, one’s property “becomes the conventional: 
basis of esteem,” by which Veblen meant both the high regard of others and self- 
esteem.” Not every consumer theorist who has followed the Midwesterner has 
agreed with him on this, but they have all had to start by acknowledging his basic 
idea. As Jean Baudnillard summed up, “[T]he object of consumption creates 
distinctions as a stratification of statuses.” 

History has seemed at times to validate Veblen’s thesis. Werner Sombart 
maintained that, by the eighteenth century, French fashion followed the cravings of 
royal mistresses. Mass production of what had been luxury goods, reserved for a 
tiny but pnvileged minority—e.g., coffee, tea, perfumes, tobacco, woolens, silks, 
mirrors, soap, cotton prints—spurred early capitalist development.* More recently, 
economist Juliet Schor has argued that keeping up with the Joneses is no longer 
enough for many Americans. Televised exposure to the lives of the rich and 
famous has boosted upscale emulation to unaffordable heights.* 

With regard to personal appearance, Veblen had cited clothing as a good 
example of invidious consumption: “the function of dress [is to provide] evidence 
of ability to pay.”® But respectable dress must also reflect the earliest division of 
labor, which (in Veblen’s version of prehistoric practices) downgraded work by 
making it the responsibility of the ruled— initially, women. Rulers (initially men) 
engaged in exploits such as warfare and hunting. To meet the standards of the 
leisurely rich of modern times, one’s costly looking clothes must also indicate 
“conspicuous abstention from labour”——for example, by not showing any grime or 
wear and tear.’ Until the invention of “sportswear,” twentieth-century workers, 
peasants, and gentry alike all wore, when out in public, the dark suit and hat of 
the successful businessman. John Berger characterized this as an example of “class 
hegemony.”® As for women, wrote Veblen, their clothing had to hinder “useful 
exertion” to achieve the respectable appearance of the ladies of leisure who 
ornamented the lives of high-status men.” I would wager that no one who has worn 
a dress, girdle, stockings, heels, etc., will argue that such garb lends itself to a wide 
range of physical activities. 

Sociological research bears out Veblen’s central thesis, to some extent. For 
example, Jeremy Schulz interviewed Sa: Francisco and Los Angeles area owners 
and dealers of the tank-like Hummer H2. Several of these owners openly stated 
that they had purchased the vehicle because they could afford to and others could 
not. Some of them reported that less favored associates had directed hostile 
remarks at them, not because the heavyweight Hummer poses a threat to other 
drivers and to the environment, but because they—the less favored others—felt 
belittled by not having one of their own. The Hummers also drew positive 
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attention. Male owners found, in some cases, that their H2’s attracted women; 
professionals used them to impress clients.'° Such reports of invidious reactions, 
“status anxiety” on the part of some non-owners, and status advances via 
ownership all seem to accord with Veblen’s concept of conspicuous consumption, 
as generally understood. 

Schulz’s study found no support for Pierre Bourdieu’s qualification that 
conspicuous consumption can go too far, causing one to be regarded as nouveau 
riche, a person with “showy” taste. Such mutterings could have some bite in 
France, but outside of the antebellum South and the pages of Henry James's 
novels, “nouveau riche” has never been a chilling epithet in the United States. 
However, the expenence of several H2 owners and would-be owners seemed to 
support the argument of Herbert Blumer that consumer choices are not really 
about status advancement but conformity: everyone wants the latest thing. 
Hummer dealers reported that people in the first wave of would-be buyers 
competed frantically to be initial owners, frequently checking their places on the 
dealers’ buyer lists, becoming irate when someone moved ahead of them in 
prionty: i i 7 
In Beverly Hills, the appearance of an H2 in someone's driveway set off 
. competitive buying frenzies among neighbors." For these buyers, the H2 was not 
= a symbol of financial success, as they and their associates were sufficiently wealthy | 
to buy any kind of vehicle they wanted. Veblen’s theory, however, is nuanced 
enough to accommodate such consumption. He denied that most people’s 
discretionary purchases represent “a conscious effort to excel in their' visible 
consumption, so much as...a desire to live up to the conventional standard of | 
decency.” The Beverly Hills standard of decency is evidently rather capricious. 


Downscale Intrusions 

Veblen also wrote that, in the system of “honorific esteem” that governs 
consumer choices, there is “a tendency to-exclude the baser elements of the 
population...even as spectators whose applause or mortification should be 
sought.” In-short, the “upper leisure class sets the pace in all matters of 
decency.” ® 

Oh? How might upper-class emulation and lower-class irrelevance explain 
such recent fashion phenomena as designer construction boots, “garage couture” 
trucker hats, white trash chic (“wife beater” shirts, etc.), ghetto chic (cargo pants, 
front-to-back caps, the board game Ghettopoly, etc.), hobo chic, and hooker chic 
(see Bratz Dolls or visit an urban public high school)?" If clean clothes showing 
no sign of practical use express adherence to a conventional standard of decency, 
what do pre-ripped, pre-faded jeans represent? What about “elegantly tattered - 
tights” and laddered hose?'® How to explain the latest thing in men’s wear chic, - 
“workwear,” the kind of clothes worn by “mythical” workers of America’s past—_ 
miners, farmers, railroad engineers, et al.>'® Apparently, most such contra-Veblen 
fashions and fads fall under the heading of “poverty chic,” which a sociologist 
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defines as “fads and fashions...that make stylish, recreational, and often expensive 
‘fun’ of lower-class statuses. ”?” | 
When the sole abject is to get people to er money on fashionable 
«commodities, and faux poverty is “in;” nothing and no one who might serve this 
end is immune to exploitation. Elle Decoration has featured a fashion shoot in a- 
Soweto township, focusing on an impoverished family’s pink rented shack. The 
title: “Pretty in Pink.” Face depicted a fictional homeless woman, “covered in dirt 
and Prada.” She was shown inside a cardboard box with a candle .stub and 
puppy. The viewer of such an image is supposed to maintain an “ironic 
distance.” A blogger complains of a cultural tendency in the United States that 
makes it “hip and chic—to walk around looking like people who are poor. As 
long as the people walking around with that look aren’t really poor” and as long as 
the look has been commodified.” | 

Surely such exceptions to Veblen’s dicta are confined to items of personal 
appearance. No one would look to the poor for guidance in buying a car, 
_ refrigerator, or living room set. Hold on: a fashion journalist invites-us to make 
“an anti-decoratng statement” with a “Shabby Chic” sofa.” And the 
acorementioned Hummer started out as a military vehicle, not a luxury car. 

The question is, How did we get from Veblen’s. highly plausible account of . 
consumer choices to today's realities, and what should we make of this 
development? Do people look to the poor and marginalized for fashion clues 
because our “leisure class”——dependents of the supernich who busy themselves 
maintaining and increasing their fortunes—enjoy their leisure in private enclaves, 
well out of the public eye? Instead of café society, we have celebrities, people 
femous for being famous, and a plague of entertainment producers and paparazzi 
who spread their images through celebrity tabloids, TV, and the Internet. Are 
these the faces and bodies of the people who now establish standards of 
respectable appearance? Respectability must take a distant backseat to publicity 

< needs i in the stretch limousine of many celebrities. 


Consuming Rebellion 
In the 1950s, rebellion in America ceased to be an organized political 
project—rabid anticommunism saw to 'that—and became a matter of individual 
style. David Riesman (in The Lonely Crowd) wrote that we had lost our inner 
bearings and had to look to others for clues as to how to conduct ourselves. The 
Beats suddenly appeared and seemed to hold a giant mirror up to the nation. 
Many recoiled in horror. Conformist? Square? There must be some mistake, they 
thought, and cast about for an alternative, some other image. [hey found one in 
tke defiant youth of Blackboard Jungle, The Wild One, and Rebel Without a 
«Cause. Such movies thrilled a generation, and “being a ‘rebel’ [became] the new 
aspirational category.” 
Capitalists quickly wile on to the fact that many, neo s Weald rebel by 
buying repe products. Soon the rebel had become jai thage 
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= consumerism.” Consider popular music. Rock and roll, punk, hip hop, grunge: 
one defiant musical genre followed another, as each became commodified in turn, 
right down to “alternative’s reconciliation of rebellion and capital." As Barbara 


Ehrenreich wrote more than twenty years ago, capitalism “had taken the anger’ 


and yearning of the poor and sold them to the restless youth of the middle class. ””* 
All that was needed for hip hop to join rhythm and blues, etc., in crossing racial 
lines was “short-term memory.” 


Ads urged consumers to “Break the Rules” (Vanderbilt perfumes), use “a 


~. 


revolutionary wash booster” (Tide), “Make a change for the good” (TIAA: . 
CREF), buy “the revolutionary Sony HD TV,” “Just Do It” (Nike), and much ` 


more of the same. By the mid-1990s, Americans | had all-but lost the capacity to 


imagine rebellion “without a corporate sponsor. “° Even the Beats were recycled: 


and commodified. Leslie Savon in the Village Voice remarked of William 
Burroughs’s Nike ad that, in the absence of any threats from below, capitalism 
was free to exploit “even the most marginal elements of e ”27 Counterculture 
had truly become official culture. 

' The tattoo now serves as a middle-class fashion statement, both for women and 
men. By the late 1990s, getting “mked” had become an experience in self-styling, 
rebellion, and nonconformity. The defiance and independence associated with the 
motorcycle is no longer a trademark of outlaw gangs. Middle-class buyers have pitt 
Harley-Davidson securely back on its kickstand after a near financial spin-out in 
the early 1980s.” Part of the appeal of the SUV was its off-road capabilities. 
These behemoths could go where cars could not, which accounted for the 
Hummer’s appeal to a subgroup of the buyers interviewed by Jeremy Schulz. But 
if the SUV was a symbol of rebellion, as some suggest, what ts its off-road driver 
rebelling against?” Is it all those government rules, all that liberal concern for the 
environment? 

. Long hair, in the 1960s, could get a man harassed, even thrown into jail in 


i $ 


certain parts of the country. The sight of a defiant hairdo today is more likely to > 
mike a marketing executive's eyes light up with dollar signs. The problem with” 


rebellion a; individual style is that, insofar as we can rebel by cultivating’ a 
rebellious appearance or a taste for rebellious experience, we don’t have to do 
anything else. Change begins and ends with the self. What would genuine 
rebellion look like? Let’s begin by assuming that it would lack any distinctive 
appearance or accouterments. 


The Hardened Appearance 

_ Let's take a closer look at what is being emulated these days in terms of self- 
presentation, and by whom. A fashion reporter cites the “dualism” of a designer's 
look, combming, as it does, “the conservative world of good taste” with “the | 
moudy hard-edged style of the street.” That street-edged look includes a blouse 
that appears to have been ripped down the front to below the level of the model’s 
breasts. A member of the fashion in-crowd will know instinctively that it’s 
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supposed to look that way. Creations of the designers behind another leading label 
are inspired by goth, horror movies, and S/M culture, among other things.” 

What about the “hard-edged” look of people serving time behind bars? Prison 

“regulations typically require inmates to do without belts. We have all seen what 
appear to be middle-class men and youths sporting the prisoner’s drooping-pants 
effect. 

Writng a few years ago, Greg Tate ascribed white enthusiasm for j jazz, blues, 
rock and roll, and hip hop to “investment in the tragic-magical displays of virility 
exhibited by America’s ultimate outsider, the Black male.”** Whites make up 70 
percent of hip hop buyers,™ though one rapper has characterized whites listening 
to hip-hop lyrics as a kind of racial eavesdropping. The extent of African- 
American influence on white middle-class culture is now such that Carl Rux can 
plausibly assert that the whiteness (1.e., white privilege) sought by the latest 
European immigrants of the past has been replaced by “blackness.”™4 This surely 
represents a kind of progress, considering the Zoot Suit Riots of 1943 and their 

~consequent message that nonwhites would not be allowed to adopt a distinctive 
éppearance. The zoot suit, of course, was later marketed as a “hipster” look for 
whites. 

Other commentators think that outsider emulation expresses a yearning for 
zuthenticity, something more real than the conventional middle-class persona. Jack 
Daniels whiskey, for example, has become an “iconic brand,” linked through 
chance and successful advertising to the piinhighier myth. Just by sipping it, a - 
person can make a claim to hypermasculinity.* This points to something 
cultivable beyond blackness—namely,. toughness. Jeremy Schulz, for example, 
found that wealthier Hummer owners had purchased the vehicle for its “sign 
value” of “toughness, defiance, and coolness,” all qualities linked to personal 
survival on mean streets.*® | 

Even corporate executives now cultivate the three-day growth of stubble on 

.. taeir jaws that was formerly the mark of a hobo or combat-weary soldier. What do 
piercings declare but “I can stand what you shudder to imagine: a pin going 
tarough an eyebrow, tongue, lip, or other sensitive body part”? Something similar 

applies to tattoos. In short, the image sought by many men today is a warning: 
Don’t mess with me. For many women, whether intentional or not, it is an 
invitation: Do mess with me. 

Ehrenreich has written that representatives of the then- -existing order saw the 
youth rebellion of the 1960s as a problem of parental permissiveness—in other 
words, authority gone soft.” But hippie hedonism would not be allowed to 
flourish beyond the early 1970s, and the regime that followed has been one of 

..hardness and self-discipline. Witness the solitary jogger, or consider the 
“caffeinated “geek” engaged in all-night study sessions in the 1990s and the 
seventy-hour workweek for a high-tech firm today. The tough-guy elaboration on 
the rebel icon represents a reaction to the 1960s and the youth culture’s penchant 
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for dropping out. Dropping out today means landing on the streets, and toughness 
is now a major theme of personal appearance. It is a style that seamlessly coheres 
with America’s military adventurism, the prison-industrial complex, bare-knuckled 
capitalism, homelessness as a nonissue for public policy, extrajudicial killings by- 
remote control, etc. 


An Inner Logic? 

People for whom freedom means the opportunity to forge a unique identity b 
consuming their own choice of branded products and services; driving therr own 
brand of vehicle; watching their own favonte TV programs, movies, and sports 
teams; and having the chance to create a unique appearance are not about to rock 
the system. Are there such people in the United States? Yes, I think that there are 

T a lot of such people, which is not to deny that each of them, each of us, really is 
unique in some largely undefinable way. 

The question, in this context, is why do so many Americans exercise all the 
choices at their’ disposal to adopt a similar, quasi-streetwise look, as described. 
.above? We may all be buffeted, more or less, by the winds of fashion, but why the 
appeal of this fashion? Some sociologists describe what we have referred to as 
downscale emulation as a rational effort on the part of middle-class Americans to 
ward off fears of downward mobility. They suggest that, when one gets a tattoo or 
dons some pre-ripped pants, she may be engaged in a “short, safe, socially 
distanced and socially sanitized” exploration of poverty. Such other-class 
tourism, in this view, is counterphobic, like the anxious adolescent’s viewing of a 
horror movie. At some level, then, the hardened look may hide, if not the fear of 
landing homeless on the street, at least “the middle-class fear of going soft, giving 
in, and eventually losing the will to succeed.”*? The great German novelist knew 
what he was about when he gave his paterfamilias, Thomas Buddenbrooks, such 
secret but overwhelming concerns that he is gradually done in by the daily effort to 
construct a facade of energetic self-confidence. 

` [f money can buy anything in today’s nonfictional world, why not ait 
intimidating appearance? But the counterphobic day-tripper discussed above is 
just a theoretical device: I want to offer an alternative explanation of such efforts. 
Being a well-dressed white man is no longer sufficient to command respect when 
nonwhite entertainers and athletes, many of whom perform in settings where a 
rude demeanor is a minimal requirement, can command great wealth and 
widespread acclaim. By the 1980s if not earlier, wearing a suit could make one a 
target on a public street. Gentility is on the run. What I am saying is that for 
many, the hardened surface may represent protective coloring, an effort to blend 
in, though I doubt that many would admit to that. 

Also, stylings that seem to mock the powerless and poor are part and parcel of 
a time and place in which “political correctness” is effective as an epithet. Irony is 
in, earnestness is out, and a preferential option for the poor is as passé as trust 
busting. The self-applied mantra of I’ve-got-mine has become a license to mock 
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people who don’t have anything. All one need do is put on a fashionable and 
expensive counterfeit of their appearance. 


The Symbolically Dispossessed 

-À sociologist points out that the working-class men and marginalized others 
whose cultural symbols have been appropriated by the middle class are victims of a 
kind of gentrification.” Take muscles. Everyone has them, but formerly one would — 
expect to see their definition mainly on the arms of laborers, boxers, wrestlers, 
convicts, certain kinds of criminals (e.g., “strong-armed” robbers), and the like. 
“Lower-class” muscle builders hoisted iron in poorly equipped gyms and garages. 
That was then, before middle-class men and women learned to treat their bodies 
as objects to be attractively sculpted or, as Veblen would have it, as conspicuous 
symbols of leisure. The pumped-up outcomes of such efforts make the carnival 
strong man (played by Anthony Quinn) in Fellini’s La Strada look 
undernourished. And the economic outcome of all these middle-class workouts is a 
private health club industry that, by 2004, had attracted 41 million members and 
sucked up more than $15 billion in revenue.*’ Such clubs are generally not a 
working-class venue. 

I mentioned the motorcycle. Jobless factory workers, disoriented Second World 
War vets, teen rebels, and the like once comprised a male subculture centered on 
motorcycle repair shops. Such men were poor, but on the road on their roaring 
bikes, they were the equal of any car-driver—or felt themselves to be. From an 
“icon of rebellion,” the motorcycle has become an icon of fashion, 
“consecrated...with middle-class distinction,” for example, by a Guggenheim 
Museum exhibit in 1998 called “The Art of the Motorcycle.”@ 

Tattoos used to be the exclusive: province of working-class men, military 
careerists, prisoners, and marginalized others. As such, they expressed vows 
(“Mom”), showed allegiances (“2d Armored”), or made identity statements 
(“Bom to Lose”). Around 1980, middle-class women and men began to have 
their bodies decorated, too, supporting a still-mushrooming industry of “body art.” 
These “modern primitives” claim ancient, even prehistoric, artistic and spintual 
. ancestry. But the line of descent that they would claim excludes the sailors, 
workers, et al., for whom tattoos spoke a language of commitment.” 

Not only have the kind of people who formerly monopolized such cultural 
symbols been priced out of their usage, but the now-gentnfied symbols and 
artifacts have been stripped of their former meaning. Karen Halnon thinks that the 
sort of symbols under discussion served as “socially necessary forms of 
compensatory masculinity," making up, to some extent, for the powerlessness of 
those who deployed them. The question is, what kind of compensatory symbols 
remain to such men? Their guns maybe? The American flag? And what about 
the impoverished jobseeker 1 in a tattered dress? Will she try to pass off her 
appearance as an ironic fashion statement? ` 

Finally, let’s return to the would-be car buyer. Now, he is unemployed and 
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can’t afford to buy a car. He can visit a dealer anyway, where he may discover that 
the car he covets is being made in China. No longer in the market for a car, he 
applies a distorted labor theory of value: “his” car is being made by the cheaper 
labor of Chinese instead of American workers. And he resents it. Overlooked in 
his anger is the likelihood that the vehicle is being exported from China by a U.S. 
corporation, and that the workers who make it struggle mightily to bring their 
wages and working conditions up to a level Paes what was once U.S. 
standards. The commodity continues to mystify. . 
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Workingclass nostalgia | = 


Marge Piercy 


] remember Detroit when it hummed 
with factories like an army of bees 
all day, all night. I remember downtown 
when it felt too fancy for us, Hudsons 
with window displays of clothes 
we might find secondhand 
in a year or two or three. 
I remember Detroit when Grand River 
- was bright with stores arguing = 
for your paycheck. The bars 
thrummed with our music. 
You might have to lie to get a job 
if you were Jewish, or be turned 
< down if you were Black, but jobs 
/ filled the papers we marked with 
~~ crayon circles. Who sucked 
the money out? Who sent the jobs 
overseas to gut the unions? 
They live out in the more distant 
suburbs where we never went - 
except as maids, way past 
the end of the bus lines. oa. i 
Invisible unless we appear 
where we don’t belong among 
decision makers who view us 
as beasts of burden. They are 
persons; we are only numbers. 


MARGE PIERCY (www.margepiercy.com) is the author of seventeen novels, most recently Sex Wars; > 
seventeen volumes of poetry, most recently The Crooked Inheritance; a memoir, Sleeping with Cats; 
and two nonfiction books. Knopf will publish her second volume of selected poems, The Mange 
Moon: Selected Poems 1980-2010, next March. 
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Our Last Chance to Save Humanity? 
John W. Farley 


James Hansen, Storms of My Grandchildren: The Truth About the 
Coming Climate Catastrophe and Our Last Chance to Save Humanity (New _ 
York: Bloomsbury Press, 2009), 320 pages, $25.00, hardcover. 


James Hansen, one of the world’s most distinguished climate scientists, has 
written an important book about the threat posed by climate change. The ttle, 
Storms of My Grandchildren, refers to the prediction of more powerful and more 
damaging storms in a warmer, future earth. Subtitled The Truth About the 
Coming Climate Catastrophe and Our Last Chance to Save Humanity, the book is 
written for a lay public and is certain to be controversial. . 

Hansen is a pioneer in modem climate science. After receiving his doctora 
degree in 1967, he moved to the NASA Goddard Institute for Space Studies, 
where he spent his entire career, and rose to the rank of director. He has receivec 
many honors and awards, most recently the 2010 Blue Planet Prize, the Japanese 
equivalent of the Nobel Prize. After studying the then-unknown atmosphere o 
Venus for a decade, he turned to the study of the earth’s atmosphere. Hi: 
expertise in radiative transfer (of energy in the atmosphere) enabled him t 
develop some of the first computer models of the earth’s climate. 

Hansen did not start out as an environmental spokesman. He is a registere» 
political independent, who contributed to the Gore/Lieberman campaign in 200C 
and to Obama in 2008. He has indicated that he might back New York Cit 
mayor Michael Bloomberg, a Republican, in the future. 


The Censorship of Science 

Hansen first came to ‘public attention in 1988, when he testified befo» 
Congress that he was “99% confident” that the earth was warming because » 
human-made greenhouse gases. He called for Congress to stop waffling on tł 
issue. Less than a year later, he testified again, this time before then-Senator Ż 
Gore’s committee. When the White House, under George H.W. Bush, altere 


JOHN W. FARLEY (johnwfarley@yahoo.com) is a professor in the department of physics a: 
astronomy at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas, where he has’ won several awards fi 
distinguished teaching. His scientific research interests include materials science and corrosion. F 
political writings have appeared on the CounterPunch Web site. An MR reader for four decades, 
wrote "The Scientific Case for Modern Anthropogenic Global Marnie; (Monthly Review, Ju 
August 2008), updated on MRzine January 4, 2010. 
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Hansen’s written testimony in order to muffle his conclusions about the dangers of 
global warming, Hansen complained in public of the censorship, which resulted in 
an uproar. White House Chief of Staff John Sununu attempted to have Hansen 
fired, but Republican Senator John Heinz intervened to save Hansen’s job. These 
two incidents raised the public profile of the otherwise reticent Hansen, making 
him a hero to many scientists. 

Hansen ran into even more trouble with the administration of George W: 
Bush. In late 2005, the White House, imtated by Hansen’s public statements, set 
up a system.of censorship in which political appointees in the NASA Office of 
Public Affairs would approve any contact between the media and NASA 
scientists, from granting interviews to posting papers on the NASA Web site. 
George Deutsch, a twenty-four-year-old presidential appointee, with no science 
background but experience in the Bush-Cheney campaign “war room,” was 
censoring senior NASA scientists. Deutsch remarked more than ‘once in public 
that his job at NASA was “to make the president look good” (127). - 

The censorship system was supported at the highest level by NASA chief 
Sean O'Keefe, the only NASA administrator not trained in science and 
engineering. O'Keefe, an accountant, was a frend and protégé of Vice President 
Cheney. “NASA belonged to Sean, and Sean belonged to Cheney,” as one 
insider at NASA put it at the time (77). Although, in principle, the new 
censorship regime applied to all NASA scientists, Hansen was the real target. 
David Mould, head of public affairs for NASA, said those in charge of this area 
were “tred of Jim Hansen trying to run an independent press operation.” In- 
2005-06, the system of censorship was exposed in the mainstream print and 
electronic media, causing a “shitstorm” for NASA headquarters. Ulumately, the 
censorship was blamed entirely on low-level employee George Deutsch, and 
abandoned. Hansen emerged as a hero. 

Although Hansen’s evaluation of the George W. Bush/Cheney administration 
is extremely critical (not surprisingly, since it attempted to gag him), he gives that 
administration credit for enlightened policy in two cases: methane emissions and 
black carbon (soot) emission, both of which contribute to global warming. 

A methane molecule (natural gas, CH,) is thirty-three times more effective as 
a greenhouse gas than a carbon dioxide molecule. Therefore, the warming effect of 
methane is reduced by 97 percent if methane ts captured and bumed rather than 
released into the atmosphere. The Bush/Cheney administration implemented a 
methane capture program at coal mines, landfills, and agricultural and waste 
management facilities, and used the captured methane as fuel. In addition, the 
administration tightened soot emission limits from trucks, buses, tractors, trains, 
and ships, even in the face of opposition from diesel producers, truckers, and other 
industries (52). These administrative measures are likely the result of a 
presentation that Hansen gave to Cheney and other high administration officials 
in 2001, and a second presentation in 2003 to the White House Council on 
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Environmental Quality. These policies are the kind of limited reform that the 
Bush/Cheney administration could embrace enthusiastically. 

Back in 1988, Hansen was early and aggressive in speaking out about global 
warming. His opponents dubbed him an “alarmist.” Even some colleagues who 
agreed with him in pmnciple shrank from taking an aggressive public posture, 
when the evidence for modern anthropogenic global warming was not as clear-cut 
as it is today. Nevertheless, Hansen’s bold predictions have proven true. 

The scientific consensus is expressed in the periodic statements of the 
Intergovernmental Panel on Climate Change (IPCC). The IPCC does not 
conduct its own research, but instead summarizes published scientific literature. 
Global warming skeptics typically charge the IPCC with. alarmism. Actually, the 
IPCC, because it operates.on the basis of consensus, is in fact too conservative, 
warning of the impacts of climate change only when those impacts are virtually 
certain to happen. [PCC reports-also lag behind the latest scientific developments. 
For example, the latest (20077 IPCC report, discussing sea level rise, neglects 
contributions from the melting of Antarctica and the Greenland ice sheet (81, 
88). 


New Findings 

The last few years have vient new developments. The area of Arctic ice is 
definitely decreasing: the end-of-summer sea ice area was 40 percent less in 2007 
than it was when modern measurements began in the late 1970s (164). The 
melting Arctic ice has recently opened up the fabled Northwest Passage, sought 
for centuries by European explorers seeking a direct route from Europe to East 
Asia via northern Canada. Back in 1981, Hansen and coworkers had listed this 
as a “potential” effect of global warming, which might occur by the year 2100. It 
happened in 2007, earlier than envisioned.’ The Greenland ice sheet is melting 
as well, losing more than one hundred cubic kilometers of ice every year (165). In 
Antarctica, the indications are mixed: the area covered by the ice of Antarctica 
does not show any clear trend, while the volume of the West Antarctic ice sheet is 
losing more than one hundred cubic kilometers every year (165). Finally, glaciers 
are retreatin:; almost everywhere. It is difficult to: predict the rate at which the 
polar ice sheets will melt in the future, because the’ melting: process is difficult to 
model (84). The resulting sea level rise might take a i long time, but will be very 
serious when it happens. 

The melting of a block of ice that floats in the sea , will not raise the sea = 
but the melting of a block of ice that rests on land will. Similarly, the melting of 
floating sea ice in the Arctic will not raise the sea level, but the melting of glaciers, 
the Greenland ice sheet, or Antarctica, will. The sea level is rising because of 
thermal expansion of the oceans and melting of ice in glaciers and ice sheets. It is 
currently nsing about 3.4 mm/year, which is an increase from 2.0 mm/year in 
1920-1970, and 0.9 mm/; ear in 1880-1920. 


If sea level rise continues at the present rate, it will rise 34 cm (14 inches) in 
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one century, although it could rise faster than the present rate as it has in the past: 
some 13,000 to 14,000 years ago, sea level rose at the rate of 3 to 5 meters (10 to 
17 feet) per century for several centuries (143). A sea level rise of 5 meters would 
submerge most of Florida, Bangladesh, and the European lowlands. If all the ice 
on the earth melted, the sea level would rise about 75 meters (almost 250 feet), 
flooding many coastal cities around the world (250). The consequences of. 
flooding are elaborated in chilling detail in The Flooded Earth by Peter Ward, a 


professor of biology and earth and space science at the University of Washington. 
Fi 


Nature’s Global Warming Bomb? 

Hansen discusses a poorly understood topic: when methane (natural gas, 
CH,) is underwater under conditions of high pressure and low temperature, it can 
form methane “clathrates,” a form of water ice that contains large amounts of 
methane inside its structure. Methane clathrates are stable at low temperature and 
high pressure. Àt warmer temperatures or lower pressures, they become unstable, 
releasing methane in gaseous form. 

This allows the possibility of a chain reaction, in which some event (e.g., 
warming) triggers the release of methane, which is a potent greenhouse gas. If 
enough methane is released, it will warm the earth enough to destabilize more 
methane clathrates, releasing even more methane. 

Hansen discusses the hypothesis that methane clathrates accumulate in the 
arctic tundra (frozen ground) and beneath sediment on the seafloor of the Arctic 
Ocean. How much methane clathrate is down there? Estimates vary widely, but 
the larger estimates are enormous. (Methane clathrates are present in the Gulf of 
Mexico, in a concentration high enough to defeat an attempt in May 2010 to fix 
the infamous Deep Horizon oil leak.) The worldwide clathrates constitute a 
“gun” that can be triggered, resulting in a huge rise in methane levels and global 
temperatures. ; ; 

Hansen believes that methane clathrates may have played a crucial role in the 
largest mass extinction, the “end-Permian” event 251 million years ago, in which 
more than 90 percent of terrestrial and marine species were exterminated (147). 
This event was accompanied by a temperature rise of at least 6°C. Life took fifty 
million years to recover the diversity that it had before the mass extinction. _ 

Hansen raises the possibility that methane clathrates may also have played a 
role in a smaller mass extinction, the Paleocene-Eocene Thermal Maximum 
(PETM), which occurred fifty-five million years ago. Almost half of the deep 
ocean foraminifera (microscopic shelled animals) disappeared, but there was little 
extinction of land plants and animals. Hansen believes this is explained -by 
acidification of the oceans caused by dissolution of carbon dioxide in the ocean, 
causing the formation of the weak acid, carbonic acid. Hansen warns that: 
humanity is putting carbon dioxide into the atmosphere today at a rate that is ten 


thousand times higher than the rate during PETM. Ocean acidification has been. 
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detected, and is increasing.° 


What Level Is Safe? | 

Hansen once thought that the temperature nse each to be confined to 2°C 
above the present levels, leading him to recommend 450 parts per million (ppm) 
CO, as a target. However, he changed his mind after the recent discovery that the 
Greenland ice sheet is melting, and thus the so-called slow feedbacks, such as 
substantial reductions in ice sheets, once thought to take hundreds or thousands of 
years, are in fact happening right now. Hansen concludes that a rise of 1°C is the 
maximum that will ensure a stable sea level, and recommends 350 ppm CO.,, 
below the present level of 390 ppm. 


How to Get There? l 

Hansen recommends a fourfold approach: (1) a “fee and dividend” plan (or 
carbon tax, which rises every year), (2) a resulting rapid phase-out of coal, (3) 
reforestation, and (4) rapid development of alternative energy sources, including 
fourth generation nuclear power. 

Hansen wants to stop the burning of coal by 2030. In addition to producing 
carbon dioxide that aggravates global warming, coal burning spews huge amounts 
of toxic material (e.g., mercury) into the atmosphere, entailing serous health 
consequences. 

China is now building about one coal-fired power plant per week. During the 
George W. Bush administration, Energy Secretary Spencer Abraham 
unsuccessfully lobbied for an even more ambitious program,’ building ninety coal- 
fired power plants per year for twenty years, creating a total of 1,800 power 
plants. 

Hansen calculates that, if coal is phased out over a couple of decades, the 
world can avoid a catastrophic global warming. To achieve this phase-out, 
Hansen recommends a carbon tax, with the proceeds rebated to the population. 
He urges rejection of the Kyoto treaty and rejection of “cap and trade,” which he 
thinks is a shell game. For example, in her recent book Green Gone Wrong, 
Heather Rogers found carbon offsets to be more myth than reality.* In my 
opinion, given the distribution of political power, the licenses to emit carbon 
dioxide will very likely be given away (not sold) to big corporations, or ‘traded by 
Goldman Sachs or similar financial firms. 


Nuclear Power | 

What will take the place of coal? Hansen believes that renewable energy and 
improved energy efficiency will not be enough, and has spoken with many utility 
executives who agree. Hansen recommends fourth generation nuclear power, if it 
can be developed (it is still at the experimental stage), to take the place of coal. 
He recommends a “fast reactor,” which can bum up nuclear waste while 
generating power. Quite different from existing nuclear power plants, the fast 
reactor, whose neutrons have a much higher energy than those in a conventional, 
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water-cooled reactor, relies on liquid sodium instead of water as a coolant. 

Hansen’s conclusion (that renewable energy and improved energy efficiency 
will not be enough, given current and projected energy use) is supported by 
Renewable Energy Without the Hot Air, a 2009 book by David McKay, 
professor of physics at Cambridge University (UK).* McKay distinguishes “feel- 
good” symbolic gestures from changes that actually make a real difference-in 
energy generation or energy efficiency. McKay offers as an example of a symbolic 
gesture, the unplugging of one’s cell phone charger when not in use—which, in 
one year of unplugging, would result in an energy saving equivalent to driving an 
average car for one additional second. Hence the “hot air” in the book’s title. 
McKay writes, “We often hear that Britain’s renewables are ‘huge.’ But it’s not 
sufficient to know that a source of energy is ‘huge.’ We need to know how it 
compares with another ‘huge,’ namely our huge consumption. To make such 
comparisons, we need numbers, not adjectives.” 

After running the numbers, McKay concludes that, unless Sainte energy 
sources cover a large area (i.e., are “country-sized”), their contribution to the 
national energy supply will be very small and symbolic. McKay constructs five 
possible energy plans for Great Bnitain, which currently uses fossil fuels for 90 
percent of its energy needs. Each of the plans includes sustainable (renewable) 
sources of energy: wind, tide, hydro, solar, wave. He assumes that substantial 
improvements in energy efficiency can be achieved. But every one of the energy 
plans uses one of the following: “clean coal,” nuclear power, or imported energy 
from other countries (e.g., solar power from the Sahara). . 

Ignoring both the cost of renewable energy and its political feasibility, 
McKay’s analysis puts renewables in the most favorable possible light. McKay is 
solely concerned with whether or not it is physically possible to convert from fossil 
fuels to sustainable energy. His answer is yes, but it will take an all-out effort and 
include nuclear power. 


Response of Governments 

The coming climate catastrophe is far enough in the future that it can be 
difficult to get the attention of the government. Consider the experience of Henry 
Abarbanel, a member of the Jasons, an elite group of physicists who advise the 
U.S. government, mostly on military matters. In the late 1970s, the Jasons studied 
global-warming. Abarbanel recalled being asked by colleagues, “When you go to 
Washington and tell them that the CO, will double in fifty years and will have 
major impacts on the planet, what do they say?” His reply? “They...ask me to 
come back in forty-nine years.” Of course, in forty-nine years it will be too late.® 

Hansen has had no success convincing governments to adopt his program. 
Hansen gave a presentation to the German minister of the environment Sigmar 
Gabnel. Althoush Germany appeared to be a favorable case—Prime Minister 
Angela Merkel, a Christian Democrat, has an undergraduate degree in physics 
and a doctorate in physical chemistry! her environmental advisor Stefan 


i 
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Rahmsterf is a respected climate scientist—Gabriel explained to Hansen that 
Germany is going the other way, building coal-powered plants to phase out 
nuclear: power. 

„Hansen had, no luck with Japan either, even though Japan may well be the 
world’s most energy-efficient country, at least in industrial processes. Japan also 
has good reason to minimize its fossil fuel use, because it has almost no fossil fuels 
of its own. 

It ts a pity that Hansan did ‘not visit Cuba, which cut its energy usage 
dramatically when the Soviet Union collapsed and no longer exported oil to 
Cuba. The Cuban government substituted bicycles for automobiles, oxen for 
tractors, and compact fluorescent light bulbs for incandescent bulbs. Urban 
agriculture meant that food was produced locally, and transportation of food was 
reduced, thus saving petroleum. But Cuba had no choice: it was a matter of 
“national security.” Although none of the measures taken by Cuba were novel, 
actually implementing them instead of merely talking about them was. 


The Ultimate Nightmare Scenario oo 

If the sea level rises 70 meters (250 feet), it would not tertagih all human 
life. After all, hominids have existed on earth for several million years, and homo 
sapiens more than a hundred thousand, surviving numerous ice ages, during which 
ice sheets a mile thick covered areas that came to be Boston and New York City. 
But the world population during the last ice age, ten thousand years ago, has been 
estimated at five million. It is now six billion. Jt is human civilization that is 
unlikely to survive a flooding catastrophe. 

According to the penultimate chapter, The Venus Syndrome, it might be even 
worse. Hansen posits a possible future earth, in which a “runaway greenhouse 
effect” takes over: anthropogenic global warming from greenhouse gases causes 
increased water vapor in the atmosphere, which in turn causes further warming. 
The.methane clathrate deposits are destabilized, releasing vast amounts of 
methane in the atmosphere. The oceans become acidified by dissolution of carbon 
dioxide from the atmosphere. This could eliminate all life on Earth. 

_ This is speculation, of course. But Venus, the planet most similar to earth, has . 
a very strong greenhouse effect, much stronger than earth’s. In the absence of 
atmospheric greenhouse gases, the surface temperature of the earth would be - 
18°C (O°F). The actual observed temperature of the Earth is 15°C (59°F). 
Thus, the greenhouse effect on the Earth raises the temperature by 33°C (59°F). 
On Venus, the surface temperature, in the absence of the greenhouse effect, would 
be -41°C (42°F), well below the melting point of ice. A very strong greenhouse 
effect raises the surface temperature to the observed temperature of 464°C 
(867°F). The greenhouse effect on Venus is a staggering 505°C (909°F), 
creating a planetary surface hot enough to melt lead (!!), which requires “only” 
327°C ens | 
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Conclusions 

Hansen’s book deserves to be widely read and discussed. His conclusions will 
be unwelcome to many people, even those who do not own coal companies. To 
many environmentalists, of course, nuclear power of any sort is anathema. 
Environmentalists who disagree with Hansen about nuclear power have an 
obligation to provide proof of where the additional energy (or energy savings) ‘wi “will 
come from when fossil fuels run out. (McKay’s book is an excellent source for ‘the 
global energy budget.) 

Hansen insists that the big changes needa cannot be expected to come oily 
from government, even less from corporations. Instead, he ends his book with the 
statement: “Civil resistance may be our best hope.” Hansen has written briefs in 
defense of anti-coal protestors, and Hansen himself was arrested in July 2009 at a 
protest in West: Virginia. Indeed, he declares, “it ts crucial for all of us, especially 
young people, to get involved” in what “will be the most urgent fight of our lives. 
It is our last chance” (277) .° 
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We are at a moment, to borrow Whitman’s words, when society “is for a while 
between things ended and things begun,” not because of some specific date on the 
calendar marking the turn of the millennium, but because the old order is a-dying, 
in so far as it can no longer provide answers corresponding to the social needs of 
our point of development, though it clings successfully to power, because there is 
no class, no social force ready to push it off the historical stage. The confrontation 
between the old and the new—the sooner it starts, the better—will now have to be 
global by its very nature. 

—DANIEL SINGER, Their Millennium or Ours? 
(Monthly Review Press, 1999), 279 
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Some forty years ago, the American business empire viewed itself as under 
siege as a result of government interventions threatening its freedom of action, 
demands for annual wage increases in the face of declining corporate profitability, 
import penetration of its home markets, as well as by loss of global hegemony 
‘symbolized by defeat.in Vietnam. The empire struck back. A conglomerate of 
right-wing forces proceeded to declare war on the social reforms and institutions 
that had taken shape since the 1930s under the wing of an expanding federal’ 
government. 

As an operation in national politics, ha war can be ranked among the most 
successful in U.S. history, and, in their lucid moments, its proponents must look 
back on it with some disbelief. The federal regulatory apparatus has been frozen 
in place, even” pared back. Regulations in banking and finance have been 
abolished, and entire industries, from airlines and natural gas, to trucking and 
telecommunications, deregulated. The federal judiciary has been subverted, with 
lifetime appointments of right-wing ideologues, many of them in their thirties and 
forties; the power and reach of labor unions has been all but destroyed. The 
corporate income tax has been eroded to the point where several multinationals 
pay no taxes at*all, and personal income taxes have been cut at both federal and 
_ state levels. Warren Buffett has expressed alarm over the serial tax.cuts, mostly 
benefiting the rich: “If class warfare is being waged in America, my class 1 is clearly 


winning.” E 
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In “How the Right Wing Captured America,” Part Two of The Confiscation 
of American Prosperity, Michael Perelman shows us how the remaking of the 
economic and political landscape in the United States was accomplished. The 
initial spark appears to have been the wave of strikes in the winter of 1945-46 
(“nothing less than catastrophic civil war,” in the words of one business writer). It 
led straight to “the first blow against the New Deal...the passage of the Taft- 
Hartley Act in June 1947” over the veto of President Truman.” Business activism 
continued over the next two decades, mainly in the form of attacks on Keynesian 
= economics and government spending, but for the most part, it was sporadic. — 

This was the Golden Age of U.S. capitalism; large productivity gains allowed 
corporations to reap supernormal profits yet accommodate steady wage increases 
at- the same time; export markets for U.S. goods were secure, and government 
generally minded its own business because “what was good for our country. was 
good for General Motors, and vice-versa,” as GM President Charles E. Wilson 
-announced in 1952. It all made for a quarter century of uninterrupted increases in 
prosperity, until the “excess of democracy” of the 1960s and the economic 
slowdown of the 1970s brought an end to the peaceful coexistence.’ 

For Perelman, “three distinct strands of thought” converged in the 1970s to 
make up a belligerent’ right wing: libertarians, cultural conservatives, and big 
business and its academic and think-tank acolytes. “The Roe v. Wade decision 
and the flaunting of social mores aroused religious conservatives. Falling profits 
together with the political successes of Ralph Nader gave conservative class- 
warriors a sense of urgency in their crusade to tum back the clock on regulation 
and taxes. [he libertarians opposed increased regulation.”* Each had its victories, 
but for Perelman, the wins and losses scorecard of this war is less important than 
its significant outcome—which could not be called a direct goal for any of the 
radical conservatives or the corporations that threw in their lot with them, even 
though. it was built into nearly every aspect of their endeavors —the massive 
shifting of income to the rich. 


- The distribution of income in the United States now rises to a jagged peak of — 


inequality matched only, if ever, by that of the late 1920s, possibly 1860 or 1914, 
all of them “pinnacles...followed by a major upheaval.”® Since the 1970s, the 
‘share of the nation’s gross pretax income going to the top 10 percent of all 
households (with incomes above $110,000 in 2007) has risen sharply, from 32.9 
percent in 1976 to 49.7 percent in 2007—meaning that the top tenth now gets 
nearly as much as the bottom 90 percent put together. But the gains are, in turn, 
concentrated within smaller and smaller segments of the top tenth: the top 5 
percent have done better than the next 15, the top | percent better than the next 
4, and so up the line. From 1976 to 2007, the share of total income going to the 
top | percent (incomes at least $398,000 in 2007) rose from 8.9 to 23.5 percent; 
this percentile alone captured 58 percent of total income growth in the nation 
between 1976. and 2007. Worse yet: the top 0.01 percent—the top ten- 
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thousandth, amounting to 14,988 households—had 6.04 percent of all income in 
2007 compared with 1.7 percent thirty years earlier. Admission to this elite 
required an $11.5 million income or more in 2007. All these figures show income 
before individual income taxes are paid, but since 1980, tax rates for top 
households have fallen more than rates on any other group, and tax avoidance 
schemes have multiplied.” ` 

Since the implosion of the last three years, the superrich have no longer been 
getting richer. But the recovery under way, such as it is, appears to be restoring. 
finance-based incomes apace, and even if the share of the topmost fails to return to 
its 2005-2007 level, income inequality is likely to remain far greater than it was 
for virtually all of the past century. Among mortals, there is no known distribution 
of abilities and talents as unequal as the-distribution of earnings, but the United 
States today may be in a realm of its own. 

The distribution of wealth—property such as bank accounts and savings 
accounts, stocks and bonds, rental properties, real estate—has always been more 
lopsided than income and has followed income on the way up. By 2004, the top 1 
percent of wealthholders owned 42 percent of all financial and real assets 
(excluding principal residences), the most unequal distribution since the 1920s, 
and down from 47 percent in 1998 due to the slump in the stock market. The top - 
quintile owned 93 percent of such assets in 2004.5 

Perelman’s lead chapter deals head on with the distribution of income and 
wealth in the United States, confirming that for him this is the decisive change in 
the political economy of the nation over the last four decades. The causes were 
essentially political rather than economic. Computer-related technologies have not 
increased the demand for skilled labor over unskilled, or college graduates over the 
rest of the labor force; globalization—in this instance, the internationalization of 
production by multinational companies—has cheapened middle management by 
increasing: the flexibility and substitutability of personnel and offshoring white- 
collar work. Nor does the diversion of incomes to the top of the pyramid involve 
property incomes (profits and dividends, interest, rents of various kinds), which 
have always flowed preponderantly to the upper reaches of the distribution. 

What has happened is “a dramatic increase in labor income,” an explosion of 
top salaries and bonuses going to the corporate -class.* It represents the 
compensation of the top officers and executives of the Fortune 500, maybe 600 or 
700, industrial and financial companies, a few dozen hedge funds and private 
equity funds, and a handful of cinema and sports celebrities thrown in. 

The numbers are well known. In 1970, the top ten percent of corporate 
CEOs received about forty-nine times as much as the average wage eamer, 
counting only direct pay; by 2000 the ratio reached 217 to one. In 2007 the 
CEOs of the Standard & Poor's 500 companies averaged $10.5 million, 344 
times the pay of a typical worker; this was less than in 2000, when these CEOs 
took home 525 times as much.’® Rewards of a scale like this are not economically 
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cities alias have no basis in productivity. They constitute a power grab, an 
industrial coup d'état. Solid evidence is that the pay of the top five executives in!’ 
companies in the Standard and Poor’s 500, the Mid-Cap 400, and Small Cap 


600 indexes now takes a 10 percent slice out of company earnings, more than 


twice as much as in 1993-1995." During these years, the performance of top- ` 


management not only failed to improve but also, by several benchmarks?" 
deteriorated. ` a 
The other forces that have been driving the new inequality are the tax cuts for 
top brackets, the splintering of labor unions, the erosion of the minimum wage,- 
and wage repression above and beyond normal methods of reducing labor costs - 
per unit of output—threats to move production abroad unless wage concessions’: 
are forthcoming, hiring new workers at lower wages and fewer benefits than on-? 
the-job workers, and changing job categones from employee, with wages and” 
benefits, to independent contractor, temp, part-timer, and freelancer (an estimated© 
26 percent of the U.S. workforce had jobs in 2005 that were “nonstandard”).!? >a < 
So many of the hyperincomes have been generated in the financial sector that it’! 
also is hard to believe that deregulation played no part. The Depository 


Institutions Deregulation and Monetary Control Act of 1980 and the Depository’ 
Insitutions (Garn-St. Germain) Act of 1982 formed the first wave of thet 


financial deregulation that crested in 1999 with the Financial Services” 
Modernization (Gramm-Leach-Bliley) Act that repealed the Glass-Steagall Act 
of 1933 by allowing banks, securities companies, and insurance companies to 
combine. The 1980 and 1982 legislation decontrolled interest rates and the price: 
of bank services, deregulated the savings and loan industry, and allowed mergers “ 
of commercial and savings banks across state lines, increasing monopoly power) 
which always sends the bill to consumers. ae 

Perelman fears dangerous consequences from the great inequality surge.” 
Compressing the lower and middle levels of the income distribution weakens: 
aggregate demand: because the rich spend lower proportions of their incomes thari” 
everyone else, the economy grows more slowly, reinforcing tendencies for capitalist 
economies to stagnate. The gap between soaring executive salaries and the: 
earnings of ordinary workers gives rise to resentment and a sense of exploitation}? 
undermining the efficiency of labor at the point of production—the workplaceé!© 
where personal frustrations and bitterness toward the social order are likely to feed 
on each. another and lead workers to engage in counterproductive behavior}? 
including ` excessively long lunches and breaks, sick leave abuse, sloppy 
workmanship, and use of drugs and alcohol on the job. Inequality, the relevant- 
data show, breeds crime: 

And. it unfailingly leads to disaster. “Each time the United States has 
increased income inequality disaster has followed....When the powerful grab too 
much too fast, the system is almost certainly headed for a disaster. Extra pressures: 
build up, usually because the rich and the powerful have pushed their advantage 
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too..far. Then, the stage is set. Although the present increase in inequality,” 
concludes Perelman, “will lead to another calamity, its onset need not be as 
dramatic as the Civil War, World War I, or the Great Depression.” “ 

nT his was written in 2007, before the financial tsunami of 2008 and the Great 
Recession. The timing could not have been better. But if disaster has followed 
inequality peaks “each time,” the disasters could hardly be more dissimilar. The 
inequality peak of 1860 was followed by civil war; the peak of 1914 by world war; 
1929 by Great Depression; and 2008 ‘by what appears to be a barely contained 
version of 1929, except that this time, the worst financial meltdown and the 
banking insolvencies happened inthe first stage rather than a second. It may be 
overreaching to attribute the Great Recession of 2007-2010 to the income and 
wealth inequalities of the past thirty to forty years, rather than to the long wave of 
credit expansion culminating in the real estate bubble of 2004-2007. But maybe 
not, entirely. The tremendous surplus incomes that accrued to the top ter 
produced a tremendous accumulation of speculative capital that certainly helped 
give us what we have. 

-In closing, Perelman addresses “the reasons for the silence. of economics on 
such matters” and the historical record of its practitioners and fellow travelers.’ 
From the dawn of higher education in the United States, the training of 
economists has been rooted in laissez-faire: free markets efficiently allocate labor 
and capital to their most valuable uses, and government intervention in the process 
1s not only unnecessary but also detrimental to the maximization of society's 
welfare. In the present age, the sins of economists become “omission and 
collaboration”—omission of serious analysis of the turbocapitalism of our times; 
collaboration in bestowing legitimacy, even respectability, on the agents that 
control production, investment, and finance. 

eBut a Baedeker for the economics profession is supplied by Yves Smith, 
creator of the Naked Capitalism blogspot (nakedcapitalism.com). At the outset, 
Smith promises to explain to the reader “how the widespread adoption of largely 
unproved but widely accepted economic theories led to policies that produced the 
global financial crisis that began in’ 2007...[and] how ideologies establish and ` 
defend themselves even as evidence against them mounts.” Later she adds 
“orthodox economics is peculiarly silent on the subject of banking and 
finance... [and] there 1s no economic theory of how the financial system interacts 
with the real economy.”!® Nearly three-quarters of Econned is devoted to finance, 
banking, securities markets, and their deregulation, urged for years by economists, 
several of them Nobel laureates. 

The explosive growth of finance since ‘the 1970s. was accompanied, every step 
of the way, by economic rationales, starting with the “efficient market hypothesis”: 
prices in free markets adjust quickly to incorporate all ‘relevant supply and demand 
information, so that investors and traders cannot make profits by counting on late- 
>reaking news. In other words, you can’t beat the market. The corollary is that 
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` systematic valuation errors cannot endure, and the prices of financial assets sooner: 
or later settle around the real, underlying values of what they represent. The first 
generation of financial economists expanded the domain, with models that 
measure the probabilities of loss in any portfolio of assets, no matter how diverse 
and risky. Next they added formulas for determining the volatility of the stellar 
financial innovation of the past quarter-century-——derivatives based on any asset 
imaginable and then some. Soon companies of all sizes were using derivatives not 
only to hedge long-known risks (commodity prices, interest rates, foreign exchange 
rates) but also to speculate on them and scores more with new instruments that 
became increasingly complex, and “exotic.” Could it ever happen that markets for 
entre classes of finance might be mispriced? And any market might not correct 
itself? Perish the thought. 

Myron Scholes arid Robert Merton, both of when received Nobel prizes in 
economics for their models of options pricing, became the unwitting heralds of the. 
great financial bust: they were directors of the Long-Term Capital Management 
hedge fund, which collapsed in 1998 and nearly took the whole financial system 
with it.” But the LTCM debacle had no impact on the engines of finance; soon it 
was followed by a “wall of liquidity” built up by Alan Greenspan that fueled the 
higher stage of speculative borrowing. The capstone chapter of Econned shows, 
better than anything written to date, how three interrelated types of innovations in 
a deregulated financial sector—secunitization (midst dangerously in the form of 
collateralized debt obligations or CDOs), repurchase. agreements (repos), and 
credit default swaps—created a shadow banking system ‘that led to the credit crisis 
of 2008 and economic breakdown in 2009."* 

Smith questions the traditional concept of the firm in economics, as one that 
maximizes profits under the constraints of supply and demand conditions in a 
given market. “Economic theory says that share ownership by employers and 


managers should lead them to produce the best long-term results for the: 


enterprise.” That model has been altered by a number of economists, but ‘its 
assumptions, Smith adds, are “as flawed on Wall Street [other industries as well] 
as they were with Enron, where 62 percent of the 401 (k) assets were invested in 
Enron stock, and senior management also had significant share ownership.” The 
balance of power has shifted toward finance, and forces that encourage 
“looting...[and even] going broke at society's expense....Capturing the maximum 
amount possible in the current bonus period tallies exactly with the topsy-turvy 
scheme of “maximizing current extractable value.””!® The tactics run from pilfering 
a company, piling up levels of debt that can, often will, drive it into bankruptcy, to 
leaving it badly undercapitalized, with the expectation that it will be folded into a 
subsidized merger or bailed out, leaving the top executives with umbrellas of 


platinum. In some cases, the edifice may end up simply crashing (Lehman, Bear ` 


Stearns, Enron, the Savings and Loans of the early 1990s), but value is extracted 
until doomsday, although a few of the robbers may get caught with their hands in 
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the till and go to jail. 


Econned comes with a- a ‘Of ‘topics -that add a value to this 


book—on structured finance (the basis-of: ‘CDQs),-meoclassical economics and the 
- * incoherence of its demand function, Gaussian distributions (hijacked for false 
proniises of estimating the odds of ‘default in large groups of securities); and 
shorting subprime bonds-in large quantities. Like ‘Perelman, Smith ‘notes how 
brand-name economists support-any kind of income and output generating scheme 
that “grows” the, gross domestic product, even when the rewards flow to the rich 
and leave everyone else -even.worse off. While that result may ‘be an extreme, 
“rising income inequality -has been rationalized -as an inevitable and acceptable 
outcome of lower [international] ee Samen, and the application of technology 
that promotes overall growth.” -` 


‘Income ‘mequality should riot be a concer anly for economists. One study ‘by 


public health experts “that was, predictably; not well publicized i in the United 
States,” found that inhabitants of countries with greater income inequality show 
- lower life expectancies, even after adjusting for differences in income levels and 
diet. But economists who specialize in redistribution of income asan object of 
public policy are likely to ‘see their proposals. denounced by hired guns. “Most of 
the tme,” writes Smith, economists “are working, on behalf of a: particular i interest 
group or politician....And ‘the conflict shows. ’” 


Together, these ‘two works, one. (Perelman) i in the waid ‘of Marxian 


political economy, the other (Smith) not, comprise a an of the great boom of 
1982-1999 and the gal bust stil with. us. 


18.. 
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- Susie Day, Assistant Editor a 
Yoshie Furuhashi, MRzine Editor \ ae 
_ website: http://www.mrzine.org; e-mail: mrzine@monthlyreview.org + 
\ : ` ' tan 
Dunng the period stretching from the 1970s through the 1990s, Monthly 
. Review, under the editorship of Harty Magdoff and Paul Sweezy, stood apart in 
its analysis of the tendency to economic stagnation in advanced capitalism and its 
view that the economic slowdown beginning in the 1970s was a manifestation of 
this secular tendency. The financial explosion that also emerged in these years was 
geen as an attempt by the system to stave off stagnation by means of credit-debt 
expansion, but at the cost of increasing financial fragility. \ 

Younger left economists, who had begun their economic studies in, the 
prosperous 1960s, often had difficulty appreciatirig the significance of -this 
. argument, which seemed to. go against their own earlier experience and the current 
beliefs of the economic profession, and.to be a throwback to the 1930s. Hence, 
they sometimes voiced concerns that MR was becoming repetitive, even obsessive, 
in its focus on stagnation (reinforced by financialization) as “the normal tendency” » 
of monopoly capitalism. When such concerns and their ramifications for the 
magazine were raised at an MR meeting in the late 1980s, Sweezy (one of us 
recalls) simply smiled and good-humoredly said:“Then we will just have to repeat 
it more. They'll find out soon enough.” 

Yet, despite the supreme confidence of the MR editors that historical 
experience would, in the end, overcome entrenched beliefs, and notwithstanding a 
decline in the economic growth trend in the mature capitalist economies that has 
lasted for four decades now, serious consideration of the stagnation problem has 
been very slow to emerge, even on the left. The main reason for this is, no doubt, 
the continuing financial explosion during this entre period, which lifted the 
economy by means of one bubble after another. Profits soared (along with deb) 
even as production slowed. The depth of the problem was therefore hidden from 
most economic analysts who didn’t look beyond the bottom line on corporate 
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balance sheets. Caught up in the financial ebullience and trusting in their own 
abstract models, orthodox economists were impervious to the structural weaknesses 
of the underlying “real economy.” They even began to talk once again in the late 
1990s and in the early 2000s—as they had in the late 1960s and the late 
1980s—-of the end of the business cycle. 

2 The Great Financial Crisis, however, has had the effect of stripping away all _ 
such illusions. In an interview on National Public Radio on July 3, Lakshman 
Achuthan, director of the Economic Cycle Research Institute, stated the obvious - 
(though seldom acknowledged outside these pages) fact that the United States 
and other capitalist economies have been slowing down for decades: “Ever since 
the 1970s,” he observed, “the pace of economic expansion in the U.S. has been 
stair-stepping down, getting weaker and weaker. And the last expansion was the 
weakest expansion since World War II on every single count. ” Representing a 
more orthodox standpoint, the Economist on June 24 raised the specter of “a long 
period of stagnation” in Europe and the United States resembling Japan since the 
early 1990s. 

Paul Krugnian went so far as to argue in his New York Times column on June 
27 that the economy is in the “early stages” of a “Third Depression” (the first two 


__ were what he called the “Long Depression,” following the Panic of 1873, and the 


Great Depression of ‘the 1930s). The economic recovery that began 
“arguably...last summer” in the United States, Krugman pointed out, could no 
more be seen as marking the end of this Third Depression, than “the business 
upturn that began in 1933” was “the end of the Great Depression.” Rather, the 
real problem was one of a continuing slowdown of economic growth, with the 
economy increasingly caught in a “deflationary trap.” 

For economic analyst Robert Kuttner, writing in the Huffington Post on June 
21, current conditions of high unemployment and declining demand pointed to 


ag less than “a Great Stagnation.” 


We certainly do not want to exaggerate the extent to which mainstream 
economic observers at this point have come to appreciate the stagnation problem 


. or recognize its relation to the financialization of the economy. The above- 


mentioned comments represent mere glimmers of understanding. The dramatic 
rethinking necessary in this regard is still in its infancy. The root of the problem in’ 
the accumulation process of mature, monopoly-finance capital is scarcely suspected 
within the neoclassical economic mainstream, whose entire conceptual apparatus 
inhibits it from addressing such questions. 

Yet history is teaching its own lessons, and is not to be denied. In Achuthan’s 
estimation, the current recovery that began a year ago is already losing ground 
before having gained steam: “Along with the U.S. economy, the global economy 
in terms of growth rates is turning back down. And we're doing it in a fairly 
synchronized manner. Pretty much every country around the world is going to see 
its growth rates start to throttle back.” If this is correct, as seems likely, then 
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economic stagnation will become a subject-of growing inquiry ‘in the coming year. 
For those who are approaching this question for ‘the first time, the best 
introduction, as well as the most sustained analysis of the whole problem, we 


believe, is to be found in Paul Baran and Paul Sweezy’s Monopoly Capital `~ 


(1966) together with the joint work of Magdoff and Sweezy—in five books that 
represent a running commentary on the developing stagnation tendency (and -the 
financial bubbles to which it gave nse): The Dynamics of ‘U.S. Capitalism 
(1972), The End of Prosperity (1977), The Deepening Crisis of U.S. Capitalism 
(1981), Stagnation and the Financial Crisis (1987), and The Irreversible Crisis 
(1988). An attempt to bring the story up to the present crisis is to be found in- 
John Bellamy Foster and Fred Magdoff’s The ‘Great Financial Crisis (2009): A 
more accessible analysis of the current crisis is to be found in Fred Magdoff and 
Michael Yates’s The ABCs of the Economic Crisis (2009). All are available from 
Monthly Review Press. Those interested in purchasing them may do so by going 
to http://monthlyreview.org or by calling us at 1-800-670-9499. 


-= Basil Davidson, the noted British journalist and historian of Africa, died on 
July 9 at age ninety-five. ‘Davidson wrote for Monthly Review in its first year of 
publication, 1949, and continued to do so into the 1980s. His role as a British 
special operations officer aiding the resistance forces under Tito in Yugoslavia and 
the partisans in northern Italy in the Second World, War was later recounted in 
his brilliant memoir, Scenes fromthe Anti-Nazi War (Monthly Review Press, 
1980). As reviewer John Ellis wrote in the London Review of Books, “The true 
purpose of this marvelously original book is to remind us that [for .the 
underground] the Second World War was above ail a political, even a 
revolutionary, experience, in which liberation was not simply a matter of driving 
out the Germans but also involved a radical restructuring of whole societies.” (To 
purchase a copy, see the contact information at the’ end of the previous 
paragraph.) Davidson, however, achieved his greatest fame as a journalist, 
covering the liberation struggles in Africa, and as a renowned histonan of 
Africa—the subject of most of his thirty-five books. Among his final works was 
The Black Man’s Burden: Africa and the Curse of the Nation State (1992). 


oo 


(A 


Correction: On page 17, endnote 30 of the Foreword by John Bellamy 
Foster in the July-August 2010 issue of Analytical Monthly Review, the name 
“Douglas Branco” should have been “Douglas Bravo.” 
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Some Issues And A Conclusion 


Randhir Singh 
1 By way of explanation the author, one of the most successful teachers in the 
~ University of Delhi as a Professor of Political Theory. (now retired), writes: 


“The opening section of this nole dealing with the most important issue in the 
current political situation—'the Maoist’ or the Naxal issue—sels the context for 
- the argument that follows, which deals with issues involved in understanding thts 
situation. I reproduce some key passages, marginally modified and compressed 
in one case, from my 2008 T. Nagi Reddy Memorial lecture—now available 
_as Indian Politics Today published by. Aakar Books, New Delhi—touching 
_ upon these issues; a little reason and ability to interconnect is all that is needed 
- to recognise the issue involved. I conclude with a brief summing up of the 
argument.” 


With India’s ruling classes openly opting for a capitalist path of development 
for the country, the situation in the country today confronts our people with, 
possibly, the hardest and most fateful choices of their long history. 

‘ The most important feature of the current political situation in India is the 
Operation Green Hunt, the Indian state’s war on people being conducted by the 
Congress-led government, fully backed by the parties in Opposition ranging from 
the BJP to the CPI-Marxist. What is happening is however part of a larger story: . 
The neo-liberal or capitalist path of development for the country which the Indian 
ruling classes have now openly for. This option has today become the greatest 
threat to the lives and livelihoods of our adivasi people in several States or regions 
of the country. The Maoists can. well counter the government's demand ‘to abjure 
violence’ with the demand on the government to abjure its neo-liberal violence on 
the most oppressed and long marginalised. adivasi: people of our country. This 
apart, the situation. has a historical: specificity. of its'own. In its pursuit of the 
capitalist path of development and therefore keenness to hand over the resource- 


Randhir Singh, a distinguished teacher and a former Professor of Political Theory, University of 


` Delhi, is author of Marxism, socialism, Indian politics: a view from the left , Crisis of Socialism: 
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Politics, and Five Lectures in Marxist Mode. 
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rich, adivasi-inhabited areas to Indian and foreign corporates for ‘development’, 
the Indian Government has so forced the issue as to propel one formation of the 
Naxalite movement, the Maoists, to the centre-stage of Indian politics. The 
Maoists have been active -in these areas and they have the sympathy and the 
support of the adivasis. Our security forces being what they are, the Operation 
Green Hunt has only added to this sympathy and support for the Maoists. | 

There are, however, other. formations of the Naxalite movement, the 
revolutionary Left bom of the heroic traditions of India’s communist movement— 
Telengana, Tebhaga, Naxalbari etc. They have differences amongst themselves 
including with the Maoists and each one is struggling to find the way forward, to 
redeem itself as a revolutionary formation. Some of them even struggle and hope 
for unity of the now badly splintered movement. The government and the media 
_ ignore all this, and lump them together as Maoists. They use the term Maoists, 
| Naxals or Naxalites interchangeably but often with emphasis on the Naxal 
dimension (for example, in terms of origins, history, revolutionary politics etc.) 
which suggests that in targeting the Maoists what is being targeted is the Naxalite 
movement and its revolutionary politics. This failure to make the necessary 
distinctions may not be always deliberate. It may even be a case of ‘arrogance of 
ignorance’ which has today come to characterise the corporate-hijacked media, 
especially its- IV anchors: But it certainly has the consequence of creating a 
climate of distrust and disapproval, hostility and opposition towards the 
revolutionary Left which alone is, now or in the future, capable of mounting an 
effective challenge to ruling class politics and its capitalist policies and offering our 
people an effective alternative politics and policies geared to a pro-people path of 
development. Particularly noticeable in this regard is the effort of the government 
and the media to use negative factors in the situation, some of them flowing from. 
the Maoist’s own theory and practice, to de-legitimise not only the Maoist politics 
but all Naxalite or revolutionary politics as well. Most important here is the 
government’s focus on the issue of violence, which not only serves to discredit 
Maoist politics or delegitimise revolutionary politics in general, but invoking ~ 
‘nationalism’, ‘democracy’ etc., also helps mobilise popular support for the official 
politics and policies including its capitalist path of development. Already, for 
example, with help from the nationalistically hysterical media and its TV anchors, 
the notion of martyrdom stands denuded of whatever sanctity or hallowed 
_ associations it had during our freedom struggle; today every mercenary who gets 
killed in the government’s war on people is a martyr, another Bhagat Singh! The 
government wants the mercenaries to be lauded and glorified. It badly needs them 
and its neo-liberalism will need them even more badly in the future. The 
revolutionary Left, including the Maoists, need to shift the focus of debate and 
struggle from violence to politics, to policies and programmes, to the issue of the 
country's path of development, which to be pro-people has to be a socialism- 
oriented path of development. As part of this shift the Maoists also need to reach 
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out to other Naxal formations. A challenge for the Maoists, this shift and reaching 
out is a challenge for their ‘civil society’ sympathisers and supporters as well. They 
must not rest content with their opposition to the government's war on people or 

«& with “peace initiatives’ etc. They need to help towards realisation of both this shift 
and ‘unity among the Naxalites. Unless this happens and the focus of debates and - 
struggle shifts from violence to politics, above all to the issue of the country’s path 
of development, Indian politics will remain stranded in the quagmire of violence to 
the benefit of the riling establishment, the people’s support for the capitalist path 
of development will continue to be consolidated, democracy will continue to be 
eroded, giving way to the authoritarian form of bourgeois rule, misery and 
suffering, old and new, will continue to be visited upon our adivasi population, all 
revolutionary advance will stay stalled and winning popular support for a 
revolutionary transformation of Indian society, for an alternative politics that seeks 
to realise the Naxalite aspiration for a life worthy of human beings for all will 
become increasingly more difficult. ; 

“Once the CPI-Marxist could have offered such socialism-oriented alternative 
politics. to our people. However, the Party’s ideological disorien-tation and the 
accompanying organisational degeneration virtually rule out this possibility now. It 

‘ 3s doubtful that it will recover from its tragedy in West Bengal—-servants of the 
people become rulers over them, to recall Engels’ warning in this regard—to be 
any kind of Left force in Indian politics. More likely is its decline into a normal 
party of a bourgeous social order—one more in the country’s multi-party system— 
that contests (wins or loses) elections or gains odd concessions for the people, to 
lend legitimacy to India’s established social order and its democratic facade. Even 
its rectification campaigns are conceived in essentially bourgeois terms. 

Of course, to be able to offer a historically relevant alternative, a socialism- 
oriented alternative politics to our people, the Naxalite or the revolutionary Left 
including the CPI (Maoist), needs a radical reorientation of its theory and 

€ practice, apropos which | had thus concluded my 2008 T. Nagi Reddy Memorial 
Lecture: ; 


- While one continues to hope that compulsions of the~objective situation, 
pressure from below and the remnants of Marxism and socialist commitment 
within, may yet push or persuade the, mainstream communist Left to recover its 
ability to-dream and with it, its original promise to the Indian people, the 
future of this promise, it seems, is now linked to the future of the revolutionary 

~ Left. This Left can, if it wants, restore its lost honour to the word ‘communist’, 
once the proudest name in politics. It has the potential to offer our people the 
alternative revolutionary politics they need and are indeed looking for. But the 

4 realisation of this potential demands a fundamental reorientation of its politics 
and overcoming of its splintered state. It needs to abandon dogmas or 
orthodoxies of yester years (of both ‘official Marxist’ and ‘Maoist’ vintage) and 

retum to the Marxism of Karl Marx, to ‘think as Marx would have thought in 


their place’-—the only sense in which ‘the word Marxist has any raison d etre , 
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Engels had insisted. It needs to be Marxist in its assessment of what has He 
happened in the Soviet Union and its implications. Still more, it bas to assess 
its own past with the ‘ruthless severity’ and ‘mercilessness’, typical of. Marx.in ` 
matters of revolutionary theory and practice. There is the eel for. a concrete _ 
analysis of the changed and changing reality of India since 1947. Above all, its ~ 
splintered parties and formations need to unite on a platform of socialism- ” 
oriented politics with primacy for extra-parliamentary struggles. As they °. 
struggle to come together, at the very least, each party or formation needs to be © 
genuinely self-critical. They need to be fraternal towards each other and allow 
for differences over tactics, over forms or methods of struggle. Their polemics _ 
have to less jargonised and more principled, and not abusive or denunciatory ~ 
- ‘revisionist’, ‘anarchist’ etc.). They should talk to and not at.each other, and’ 
for a change, also talk to the Indian people in a language the people 
understand. Even their criticism of the mainstream (Communist) Left has to 
be less jargonised, better nuanced and persuasive—it has to be distinguishable 
from that of the Right (Congress, BJP etc.) and in terms ‘of an alternative . ` 


revolutionary politics. 


I know that this brief comment, asking for debate and aces over so many 
sensitive issues, will. not be welcome to many revolutionaries. But there is no 
denying the need for a theoretical renewal and a radical reorientation of the i 
revolutionary Left’s politics. 


Unless the revolutionary. Left thus comes together to offer a historically . 
relevant alternative, a socialism-oriented alternative politics, to the Indian 
people—and does so soon enough—its future in India is bleak. It will only | 
further splinter and decline. It may continue to survive in its splintered areas of 
influence—this country has plenty of room for such ghettoised existence. But, 
as with the mainstream Left, it will cease to be any kind of Left force in Indian 
politics. ‘History’, Engels has said, ‘is about the most cruel of all goddesses’. It 
has been cruel to Marx, Lemn and Mao and, in its own way, to Gandhi, © 
Nehru and many others. It can be cruel to us, the revolutionary Left, too. 
People will of course continue to fight. If they do not fight the right battles, : 
they will fight the wrong ones—and this will be yet another tragedy for them — 
and for the Communist Left in India. 


+ 


Aware ‘of the exploitative logic of the global capitalist market, of centuries of 
experience of imperialism which provides little evidence of the beneficial effect of 
foreign investment in countries. of the Third World so far as the common people 
are concemed, and in its own way influenced by the interim ‘successes, of the 
Soviet Union, the post-independence (Nehruvian) national project opted: for the 
strategic goal of a state-led self- reliant development, promising economic growth 
with.‘ equity and distributive justice’ to the people. However, it did not work out 
the way it was intended. There was a significant degree of economic growth but 
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not-much equity or distributive justice for the people and the project ended ‘up 
building an India-specific, government-supported capitalism. The rhetoric of ‘a 
socialistic pattern of society’ only deceived the people, legitimised the statist- 
capitalism that was coming up and created confusion about it as ‘socialism’ that 
persists to this day, and the failure of this capitalism to deliver was and continues 
to be misinterpreted as the failure of soctalism in India. But the point to be 
immediately noted ts that passing through a series of economic and political crises, 
the national project, such as it was, finally and definitively collapsed in 1991, 
foregrounding once again now in the context of the changed balance of forces in 
the world following the collapse of the Soviet Union, the question of strategic 
options for India’s future economic and social development. 
| 

| + 

The post-independence national project having collapsed, 1991 onwards, 
India’s ruling classes, through their different political formations, notably, the 
Congress and the BJP, have gone in for ‘globalisation’ as their new strategic 
option, a shift from the state-supported capitalism to a privatised ‘free market’ 
capitalism and from self-reliance in economic development to reliance of Foreign 
Direct Investment and the multinationals —a shift euphemistically described as 


- “economic reforms’ which has little to offer to the common Indian people. The. 
- much-touted growth rates are no indication of general well-being in a capitalist 


society; instead, as Amit Bhadun has pointed out, ‘the unprecedented high . 
economic growth on which privileged India prides itself is a measure of the high 


‘speed at which India of privilege is distancing itself from the India of crushing 


poverty...the higher the rate of economic growth along this pattern becomes, the 
greater would be underdevelopment of India’. The so-called ‘trickle down’, if and 
when it occurs, is no better than ‘feeding the horses with oats’ so that some of it 
passes down to the road for the sparrows’, as Galbraith once described it. Over 
the past couple: of decades, whatever be the benefits ‘economic reforms’ has 
brought to a small section at the top, it has further polarised our society, played 
havoc with the lives of our common people and pushed them stil further into a 
peripheralised existence within the global capitalist system, with the Special 
Economic Zones (SEZs) making their own specific contribution to this ruination 
of the common man. Describing it all as ‘developmental terronsm’, Amit Bhadun 
has written: “Destruction of livelihoods and displacement of the poor in the name 
of industnialisation, big dams for power generation and irrigation, corporatisation 
of agriculture despite farmers’ suicides, modernisation and beautification of our 
cities by demolishing slums are showing everyday how development can turn 
perverse..... The devil in angel’s guise would soon appear when large populations 
in rural India would be rendered landless, jobless, homeless, incomeless, rootless ` 
and displaced, making way for gargantuan SEZs,- the so-called epitomes of 
economic development.’ 

This ts nothing surprising. ‘Economic reforms’ is only a euphemism for 
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capitalist development whose structural logic, as a former President of Brazil once 
reported i it to the masters in Washington, is: ‘the economy is doing fine, the people 
are not’. Chary of using the word ‘capitalism’, even the advocates of globalisation, 
Joseph Stiglitz, Amartya Sen and others, regularly admit and lament that ‘the 
fruits of globalisation’ are not reaching the people, and Klaus Schwab (ofthe 
World Economic Forum) writes: ‘We are living in an increasingly schizophrenic 
world, where economies are booming and global signs are promising, but 
underneath are political and social risks, as well as imbalances and 
inconsistencies. SEZs, as a part of the country’s capitalist development, is 
development at the cost of the people, above all the small peasant—a process akin 
to what Marx, in his account of the genesis and development of capitalism in the 
West, noticed as ‘primitive accumulation of capital’ which apart from the colonial 
plunder, slavery and massacres of indigenous populations, included mass 
uprooting of peasantry by force and legislation. The Indian Government would 
rather do to our adivasis what the state in North America did to that country’s 
onginal population, that is, virtually element them as an obstacle to what it calls 
‘development’. ay 
A market-governed economic growth simply cannot deliver ides growth’, 
to use another of the proliferating buzzwords of our time. Instead, it is by its very 
nature exclusionary and the logic of the. market, with its inevitable winners “and 
losers, only makes for ‘the secession of the successful’, as the economist Robert 
Reick once phrased it. One look at their economic policies or concerns, their life- 
styles and values will reveal how far ‘the successful of India’s marketplace have 
already ‘seceded’ from the vast majority of their supposedly ‘unsuccessful’ fellow 


countrymen. Incidentally, market-governed, that is, capitalist industrialisation! is 


claimed to be an answer to the problem of unemployment in the country. This, 
when unemployment, inherent inthe very workings of capitalism, its capital 
accumulation process, has now come to stay as a- permanent feature of.:the 
economy in the advanced capitalist countries, recognised and argued ‘foriby 
bourgeois ideologues as ‘structural unemployment’, a necessary condition forthe 
economy to be in equilibrium and functional, with Milton Friedman even coining 
a scientific sounding term for this new orthodoxy, ‘a’ natural rateocof 
unemployment’, a rate that is built into the very structure of the economy! This 
apart, it should be obvious that corporate-led industrialisation generally doesinot 
generate much employment. Even as it simultaneously destroys employment in 
activities supplanted by it and its offshoots, its primary concern with profit-making 
involves cutting costs including labour costs. It is indeed an illusion that corporate 
industrialisation with its labour-saving automated technologies can ever generate 
net employment opportunities. As to the promise of ‘indirect’ employment created 


. in the wake of industry, it has been well described as ‘a pie in the sky for the ` 


peasants’. Above and beyond all this is the overarching issue of the quantity and 
even more the quality.of employment in this age of globalisation, with its ‘jobless 
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growth’, ruthless competition in the markets at home and abroad, and vast masses 
‘ofour people reduced to be ‘the reserve army of labour’ for national and global 
Capitalism. 

Apropos India’s state-supported capitalist development during the Nehru era 
dhd later, I had written: 


a. borrow from Tom Paine s mao to Burke’ s attack on the Paat 


_ revolution, admiration for the ‘plumage’ of India’s ‘national development’ 
; should not prevent us from seeing its failure in ‘the dying bird’. The. world, 
Te indeed, looks very different from below, when the poor and oppressed of ‘our 
9 nation’ look at it. 


acs This is even more true a the market-led capitalist O cym open] duting the 
current era of neo-liberal ‘economic reforms’. 

i i 4 

ts. Before proceeding with my argument about what l have elsewhere described as 
‘contemporary India’s most important unraised political question’, the question of 
people’s strategic option, an alternative path of development distinct from and in 
opposition to that of India’s ruling classes, I would like to touch upon a few 
aspects or implications of the current shift to globalisation or ‘economic reforms’ 
which are immediately relevant to the present-day Indian situation. 

'. To begin with, it is to be noted that prior to India’s independence in 1947, 
state intervention in the economy was deemed necessary by the then economically 
and legitimacy-wise politically weak Indian bourgeoisie itself (cf. Bombay Plan, 
1944). A major beneficiary of ‘economic growth’ during the Nehru era and 
afterwards, it soon developed substantial strength of its own and grew hopeful of - 
new avenues of profit-making at home and abroad in partnership with global 
capitalism. The shift to globalisation, therefore, can be viewed as a natural 
progress for the Indian bourgeoisie, signalling a further consolidation of its 
position and power in the state. ` 

ai: Again, the current shift to ‘market economy’ is usually justified by the 
bourgeois ideologues as a response to the failure of state intervention in the 
economy, more commonly the failure of the public sector. Now, apart from the fact 
that the public sector—which by itself has no socialist implicahons—has a 
successful presence in many capitalist economies and was a roaring success in the 
erstwhile ‘socialist’ countries, the public sector in India has not been the kind of 
failure bourgeois ideologues make it out -to be. There are ‘the stunning 
achievements of the National Thermal Power Corporation, Bharat Heavy 
Electricals, Nalco, the Oil and Natural Gas Commission, the Gas Authonty of 
India or the Indian Oil Corporation’, as a knowledgeable scholar has recently 
pointed out. And even the failure of the public sector in India, such as it has been, 
is better understood as the failure of Indian democracy whence alone, correctives to 
its malfunctioning or failure could have come, unlike: the private sector where 
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correctives come from the market, a often needing to be backed by the state. 
Therefore, the answer to this failure is a differently working democracy, añ 
effective exercise of people’s power in the state, and not a market based private 
sector with its record of now well established worse failures. i > 

Yet again, the current shift to the market economy has its obvious implications 
for the future of democracy in India. It is not surprising that its pursuit of the new 
strategic option, the so-called ‘economic reforms’, had the consequence of the 
Congress losing its credibility with the people and power to the BJP-led NDA. 
The NDA Government now pursued the same ‘economic reforms’ agenda, 
necessarily producing, in the words of Radhika Desai, ‘a feel good factor among 
the propertied elite and foreign interests in India’ and creating ‘more than ever... 
two nations in India, already home to some of the starkest divides between poverty 
‘and wealth’. [t was ‘India shining’, but only for.a few at the top, with the many 
-below experiencing its structurally other reality. Again, it was not surprising that 
the BJP lost the 2004 Lok Sabha election and its power at Delhi. Back in power 
on the aam aadmi plank, compulsions of:electoral politics forcing it to take note of ~% 
the victim of ‘economic reforms’, the so-called aam aadmi (‘the common man’), 
the Congress now again speaks the Nehruvian language of economic growth with 
equity and social justice, etc.—a Manmohan-Sonia farce, as it were, to Nehru’s 
tragedy, to paraphrase Marx's famous epecmauon on the caricatured re- 
appearance of historical phenomenon.” 

The issue here goes beyond losing or winning lohk This also shows that 
the anti-people nature of neo-liberal policies demands authori-tarian rule for their 
implementation. Already the erosion of whatever democracy we have is on. 
Hijacking by money and muscle power apart, our formal democracy is daily 
becoming a more formal affair, a set of routines or procedures without any 
substance to them or relevance to the interests of the people. A situation of 
undeclared emergency has come to exist in large parts of the country. The UAPA 
is a good indication of the shape of things to come. ‘Economic reforms’ arid ip 
democracy simply don’t go together. 

I may add that similar is the case with aie of our cherished values; 
secularism, which is integral to India’s survival as a democratic polity. If “economic 
reforms’ and democracy do not go together, ‘economic reforms’ and secularism too 
do not in the sense that in its success or failure, ‘the economic reforms’ regularly 
generates a basis for anti-secular developments. The shift to market economy has 
been accompanied or followed by the rise to prominence of the utterly reactionary, 
semi-fascist Hindutva ideology and politics, spelling its own disasters for the 
present and future of the Indian people. Here it needs to be understood that 


* This is how it goes in the opening para of Marx’s The Eighteenth Burmaire 
of Louis Bonaparte: “Hegel remarks somewhere that all facts and personages of 
great importance in world history occur, as it-were, twice. . He forget to add: the 
first ume as tragedy, the second as farce.’ ; 
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‘Hindutva’ has‘come up because our society today provides a continuing social- 
material basis for the production and reproduction, the rise, sustenance and 


‘spread’ of such ideas or ideologies. One does not have to be a Marxist to 


understand or recognise. this. A long time ago, suggesting that ideas do not rise 
and prosper through. some inherent power of their own, Herbert Spencer had 
said: ‘Ideas wholly foreign to social state cannot be evolved, and if introduced from 
without, cannot get accepted, or if accepted die out.’ It is the economic, political 
and moral wreckage left behind by the failure of the Nehruvian national project 
which has provided the ‘social state’, that is, the necessary social-material basis for 
the rise and growing acceptance of ‘Hindutva’ as religious fundamentalism and a 
fascistic political ideology. ‘Globalisation’ or the so-called “economic reforms’, in 
its economic, politcal and moral-cultural consequences is daily piling up more 
such wreckage, creating more social material basis for all sorts of fundamentalism, 
regressive ideologies and disintegrative politics. That is how the decade of the 
most vigorous debate over the issue of communalism and equally vigorous 
advocacy of secularism, the 1990s, was also the decade of the most heinous anti- 
secular developments and the BJP’s rise to power at Delhi. One may well hazard. 
the view that with the globalisation that is on, communalism and its consequences 
may well be a specific feature of the barbaric situation in India as -part of the 
universal barbarism that capitalism now threatens the world with. That is, if the 
people do not effectively intervene, and do so in time, with ideology and polities a 
strategic alternative, of their own. 

Finally: that the shift to globalisation or ‘economic ome was 
unaccompanied by any debate or discussion, serious opposition or questioning, 
points, among other things, to the essential class character of the politics currently 
dominant in the country. 

Marcuse has said somewhere that the success of a system is when it makes 
alternatives unthinkable. This is the success that capitalism achieved, or seemed to 
have achieved in the aftermath of the Soviet collapse. The reality of capitalism 
catching up, the euphoria over this success is long over in most places. But, a 
Sainath may decry ‘corporate hijack’ of media agendas and a Bhikku Parekh may 
bemoan the country’s lack of ‘an inspiring moral vision’, capitalism’s success is 
resonant in the ‘silences’ of the public discourse in India and in the Indian ruling 
elites’ commitment to ‘economic reforms’. Capitalism:or ‘market society’ is taken 
for granted; for them it is the only possible mode of existence. Even as the reality 
of a Third-Worldist capitalism is painfully there all around: us, not only is 
socialism forgotten {except for occasional denigration), even a discussion. of ` 
capitalism is conspicuously absent. In the consensus built around the establishment 
ideology, to think capitalism remains decreed out of bounds. The Congress and 
the BJP share in this consensus and its ideology—a class ideology, it may be 
noted, is seldom, if ever, all of one piece; generally it is constituted by many ideas, 
doctrines, systems of dogma and philosophies which seemingly compete and even 
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contradict each other ae are socially T For the same reason, likethe 
Congress, the BJP represents the interests of India’s capitalist class and its allies,. 
which representation is not a matter of class origin, background or membership jn 
the class, or of personal inclinations or convictions but, as Marx put it, ‘what 
makes them representatives (of the class) is the fact that in their minds they do not 
get beyond the limits which the latter do not get beyond in life, that they are 
consequently driven, theoretically, to the same problems and solutions to which 


material interest and social position drive the latter practically’. It is thus that the. 


two parties, or their leaderships are unable to see beyond the limits postulated by. 
the ‘economic reforms’. The only economy they know is ‘market economy’. The 
only possible fornr of development for them is capitalist development. The two are 
not that different as their leaders think or would have us believe. The differences 
between the two are important only at the tactical level. Strategically the BJP is as 
committed to “economic reforms’ as the Congress. That is why it is mistaken to see 
the BJP only as a communal party and that is how, while its opponents, including 
the Left, impotently locked themselves up in a ‘communalism-secularism trap’, the 
BJP mernly went on implementing the Congress-initiated “economic reforms’ 
without much notice or objection. 

This, of course, cost the BJP the 2004 Lok Sabha decion: Dubie wasio 
‘rout’ as the opponents’ wishful thinking tended to view it (the BJP’s tally was 
136 seats to 145 for the Congress). The corporate world, happy over the BJP’s 
performance in power, are desperately hopeful about its future as a ‘modern’ 
political party, alternating with the Congress in the much longed-for two-party 
. system in India’s parliamentary democracy. The corporates can well do with its 
Hindutva and the accompanying obscurantism. Capitalism needs science and 
technology, but, as we know from history, capitalist classes have always needed 
religion and obscurantism too. The BJP’s aggressive nationalist posture could well 
be an advantage in the harsh competitive world of global economy and politics. 

4 X 
iO 

The ruling classes of India have through their different political. formations, 


decided to ‘secede’ from the people and opted for ‘globalisation’ as their strategic’ 


option for the future. The Indian people yet again face the question, whose full, 
implications were somewhat obscured in 1947 due largely to the interim successes, 
of the Soviet Union: what do they do in the current situation of global: domination 
of capitalism? The historical experience in India and elsewhere in the Third 
World makes it abundantly clear that development which can meet the needs of 
our people is impossible within the framework of capitalism, national or 
globalised. Socialism has to be the strategic goal, whatever be the long or short 
transitional route to it.’ Historical experience indeed allows no other choice. _. 

"Tt is socialism not as they built in the erstwhile ‘Soviet Union burs visualized, 
by it classical tradition: a humane, democratically functioning society, providing a 
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"Socialism, according to Marx, is not just a set of humane economic 
arrangements; as a negation of capitalism, it is an emancipatory project, a 
tfansition spanning an entire epoch, or perhaps more than one historical epoch. 
Thiérefore to speak of socialism in relation to contemporary capitalist societies, 
including India, is not to posit socialism as achievable today or tomorrow, or even 
the day after, but to posit it as people’s alternative strategic goal, as the principle 
governing people's politics which links together their immediate, ongoing and 
emerging struggles in an ultimate project of revolutionary transformation of society, 
as the goal of a long transitional process whose specifics and speed will depend on 
the objective matenal conditions and the nature and balance of class forces 
involved at each stage of the struggle for the soctalist goal. That is how, while. 
expressions like ‘building socialism’ or “building socialism of the 21st century’ 
have a certain historical and political legitimacy,. what is on the agenda is a 
socialism-oniented development, such that, no matter how slow or halting or 
contradictions-laden, it is a development away from capitalism and the imperatives 
of its market and towards Marx’s emancipatory vision of socialism. Immediately it 
méan saying ‘no’ to globalisation, a ‘delinking’ from the global capitalist market 
and putting people’s politics in command of the economy. . 

-- To say. ‘no’ to globalisation is not to argue for any kind of ‘autarky’ in 
economic development. Essentially, it is a question of control over what'a country 
produces and what it buys and sells abroad, the terms on which it does business 
with foreigners and engages in international exchange. More precisely, it is to pose 
the issue of this development being governed by external imperatives, those issuing 
from the requirements of the world capitalist market (export-led growth etc.) and 
the associated consumerism of the rich, or primanly by internal imperatives, those 
flowing from an. assessment of own resources and the needs of the people. Of 
cOlirse any attempt at saying ‘no’ to globalisation or ‘delinking’ is likely to exact a 
heavy price in many. ways, including an unavoidable trade-off between the 
requirements of productivity and those of; minimising the polarising impact of 
global capitalism’s enormous economic power. ‘But once ‘productivism’ is 
abandoned and human welfare has the priority, this need not be a deterrent to 
adépting the strategy that “delinking’ involves. This strategy, ıt may be added, is 
bom of the historical experience that the more an economy is part of the 
international network of capitalist trade and. finance, the more it becomes 
dépendent on it, the more its domestic economy must adapt to the world price 
system, the requirements of international finance (including the discipline imposed 
by the International Monetary Fund) and the capitalist business cycle,-with the 
result that the constraints of the world market become a dominant influence and 
the country so involved increasingly loses control over its own destiny. It may be 
further added that systemically ‘anti-capitalist nature and direction of economic 





superior and advanced form of freedom and self determinations to the people. 
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development is central to the strategy I am arguing for. Otherwise saying ‘no’ to 
globalisation, or ‘delinking’, may well get reduced to an argument for one or the 
other kind of national capitalist development which has already failed to deliver $0 
far as the people’s interests are concerned. 

The strategy being advocated postulates an effective exercise of people’s power 
in the state, with the state, truly committed to peoples’s welfare, undertaking at the 
very outset a comprehensive programme of eradication of mass poverty, universal 
primary education, health care, housing, and provision of basic necessities for-all. 
Initiating steps towards redistribution of incomes and development of backward 
areas will be a priority for the state’s active intervention in the economy which even 
as it covers such areas as foreign relations, production and social distribution, 
research and training, and the like, will need to secure an effective transitional 
combination of planning and market forces without letting the market.or its values 
take over. Agrarian revolution benefiting the rural proletariat and small farmers, 
thereby improving the productive capacity in the rural areas, and laying the basis 
of cooperative effort and voluntary collectivisation of agriculture should be high on 
its agenda of economic reconstruction, as should be the transformation of the 
informal sector into a popularly managed transitional economy. A building up or 
restructuring of industry is obviously necessary. But it can neither be one based on 
‘international competitiveness’ (that 1s, promoting exports through low costs of 


local labour) nor on ‘import substitution’ (promoting production for the 


consumption of the privileged local classes). Not that all effort in these directions 


is ruled out; some of it may even be necessary. Only priorities, for years to come, 


lie elsewhere. The important thing is to develop and organise productive forces. in 
a manner that helps the rural sector leap forward, carries industrialisation to the 
countryside and in general ensures a pattern of growth which, refusing wasteful 
production to ‘satisfy elite consumerism, immediately benefits the popular masses, 
satisfying their basic needs, needs created and satisfiable by the redistribution of 
income. It should be obvious: that the overall development of our Third World 
country today cannot support the First World consumption levels of our elites. 
What is needed is a diversification and development of internal markets for 


domestic goods and services governed by the overall principal that, beyond a 


certain necessary priority charges of an unequal nature, private needs and wants 


should be satisfied (and this goes for their increasing satisfaction) only at.a level. at: 


which they can be satisfied for all, and beyond this all increase in the production 
of consumer goods should be for collective consumption. 

People politics in command means posing such questions as: growth? But 
which growth? For what purpose? For whose sake, whose benefit or profit? For 
what kind of society and within which environment? Are social needs the guide or 
the market and its profit-marking? Is it to get the maximum welfare of all the 
people, with priority for the needs of the poorest sections and the most backwards 


regions and for the protection of environment? Or is it to satisfy the market- 
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induced, ecologically unsustainable consumerist hunger of the privileged part of 
the. ‘population seeking to maintain or attain the ‘high’ living standards of the 
West? These are questions which are central to any search for a real alternative to 
capitalism. We must ask: is our goal meeting ‘the needs of the economy’, its 
‘anonymous masters’ as they have been called—‘abstractions such as financial 
markets, interest rates, exchange rates, commodity prices, indexes and statistical 
artefacts of all kinds'—or satisfaction of the needs of the people, allowing citizens 
the possibility of living as human beings? Is the starting point of our economic 
exercises to be calculation of deficits in order to cut them at the cost of the people 
or a determination of resources needed to satisfy people's needs in order to find or 
raise them? And our language? Do we practise the obscurantism of GDP, fiscal 
and revenue deficits, balance of payments, growth rates etc., or speak more 
humanely in terms of such things as food and clean drinking water, health care 
and sanitation, housing and education and the like so that the economy becomes a 
transparent and accountable means of integrating these basic human needs of the 
people with a planned use of domestic resources, an use which also takes care of 
the questions of equality, social justice including gender justice, employment, 
ecologically sustainable development, and so on. In‘other words, people’s politics 
in command is opting for a pro-people, socialism-oriented development. 

Such a socialism-oriented pro-people autonomous development process will 
draw on own strengths and domestic resources and capacities, including those of 
the hardworking poor who yet remain the most creative and productive force in 
our society. It'will give our common people, an overwhelming mass of workers and 
peasants, a positive stake in the economy and mobilise them for building a better 


-society as well as for the inevitable struggle against global imperialism and its local 


allies or partners—an awakened and aroused people are indeed the best defence 
even against armed aggression. Needless to add, such popular mobilisation and 
struggle will be all the time necessary to carry through the strategic option that 
socialism-oniented delinking and development involve. 


4 


> Throughout its history socialism and democracy were invariably seen to be 
positively interlinked. Democracy is not only integral to socialism as a value, it is 
also a necessity for socialism. For, as against capitalism where the market 
commands the economy, providing it with the necessary indications and correctives 
(though often needing to be backed by the capitalist state), in socialism it i$ 
politics which commands the economy and the necessary guidance and correctives 
can only come from the people, that is, from democracy. The Soviet experience, 
its lack of political freedoms and gross abuse of power, the authoritarian 
deformation of Soviet soctalism—-Marx’s ‘dectatorship of the proletanat’ never 
happened in the Soviet Union; it is, indeed, ‘the great absence’ in the historical 


‘experiment of ‘building socialism’ in the Soviet Union (which was at the same 


time a decisively important factor in its ultimate failure)—has had the 
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consequence of opening up a gulf between socialism and democracy. It indeed 
gifted away democracy to capitalism. Hence the need to dissociate socialism from 
its authoritarian deformation, to recover democracy for socialism, to recover above 


all the socialist choice of a democractically planned economy, that is, democracy in >» 


the sphere of economy. OE 

But the Soviet experience is not entirely a bitter heritage. Our assessment of 
this experience must be a balanced one. It must not throw any baby out with the 
bathwater. In other words, its authoritarian deformation notwithstanding, Soviet 
socialism had extraordinary economic and social achievements to its credit. Such 
was the overall achievement im the Soviet Union that it was hailed as a new 
. civilisation. Sidney and- Beatrice Webb's monumental study, Soviet 
Communism-——A New Civilisation, is at once recognition of and a tribute to what 
the revolution-inspired Soviet people and Communists had achieved, as they 
pioneered the path to socialism. That is how the Soviet experience more than 
-validates our argument for the possibility as well as the desirability of a planned 
pre-people development. In words, the Soviet Union remains the exemplar of a 
planned socialism-onented path of development, or, to put it in the economists’ 
language, of a planned pro-people politicisation of the surplus utilisation process 
as against the private profit-driven surplus reutiisation process of a ‘market-based 
economy’. 


+ 
Finally a few words about this thing called ‘development’ and the issues it 


raises. Now, the concept of ‘development’ is by nature ideological in the sense that 
‘it is*suggestive of something desirable, which obviously implies that it is not 
necessarily synonymous with capitalist development, that the people are free to 
reject the latter, its ‘way of the market’, as undesirable. Incidentally, the currently 
fashionable neoliberal argument about the inseparability of ‘democracy’ and ` 
‘market’ as the two fundamental requireménts in a modern society is self- . 
contradictory. If there is democracy then it is up‘to the people to determine ` 
whether or not (and to what extent and how). to use markets. It would be 
contradictory to leave the choice of institutions to the people and at the same time 
to pre-close that choice by msisting that the market form of organisation be, in fact, 
chosen. As Amartya Sen has put ‘it, ‘If democracy is to be an irresistible force 
'then the market system cannot be an immovable object.’ (And, it may be added 
that in the history of capitalism, market ae have cohabited most comfortably 
with dictatorial regimes). ` 
Again, that the initial modern economic and industrial development, that in 
the West, occurred in the capitalist form is no reason to assume that this is the 
only way it can take place. The man who best studied and theorised this 
development certainly did not think so. Marx was categorical in rejecting the idea 
that this was the path ‘every people is fated to tread’. He in fact regarded the- 
capitalist path,-the path of market-governed economic development, as simply 
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i unworthy of human beings. Hence his argument for socialism, for people 
-‘“rationally, regulating their Enea with nature’ in a manner worthy of their 
' human nature’: 
> ‘If needs to be noted Ea the issue ie is not market F ‘capitalist market’, 
that is, the degree to which the market guides the flow of investment or is used as 
lan: independent regulator of the economy. The key question, in other words, is: 
pa controls the surplus, and how is it used?.In pursuit of profit or to serve 
, human needs? Important here is the crucial distinction between market exchange 
and market forces. A market will be needed in a socialism-oriented economy, but 
not ‘market forces’. Thus, for example, about one kind, or use, of the market at 
least there should be little if any dispute. Under capitalism, however modified by 
history, state intervention etc., the market has three particularly important 
functions: it serves as a mechanism for allocating productive resources among 
various uses, as a way of deciding how much individuals and groups get paid for 
their labour or other assets they own, and as a means of distributing goods and 
services to consumers. In a socialism-onented planned economy, while the first two 
functions, for the most part, and again with due modification, would be performed 
/ through democratic planning which would determine the priorities of economic 
} development and human welfare, the third can be for the most part entrusted to 
E the market. A market would be needed and ‘useful for distnbuting most goods and 
services to the consumers. This apart, subject tó the basic purposes of the 
socialism-oriented economy sought to be realised through democratic planning, the 
market can be used as a tool for operationalising the plan: in facilitating the overall 
responsiveness of the economy; in serving notice of people’s needs or preferences, 
and of their relative strength by the direct pressure of supply and demand and thus 
ensuring, quantity and quality-wise, better distribution of goods and services; in 
providing -an accurate idea of the costs of what is produced, though this will not: 
govern the pricing policies; in economic accounting of the individual and collective 
-{ participants in the economy; in helping check the overall adequacy and rationality 
of planning and providing indicators to monitor optimisation, and so on. 

In other words, certain instruments and institutions now associated with the 
market can indeed be necessary and useful in a socialism-oriented economy, but 
the moving force of the economy has to emanate not from the market but from 
democratic planning which, replacing the rationality of the market as the dnving 
mechanism, ensures that the benefits of this replacement accrue not to workers 
alone but to the people as a whole, benefits ranging from the terms and conditions’ 
of work and leisure to their large implication for the quality of social life, culture, 

~ the environment, and in general those ‘non-economic’ or ‘extra-economic’ goods 

m4) which, according to Marx, make for a truly rich human existence. 

=- The concept of development as something desirable also raises ‘the | 
overarching question as to what kind of society we, as human beings, want to 

 have’—a question in its own way implicit not only in Marx’s entique of capitalism 
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but also in the Webb’s recognition of the Soviet achievement as ‘a new 


civilisation’, and the moral-cultural sickness of the ‘over-developed’ societies of 
advanced capitalism. Surely it is people and not ‘economic growth’ or 
‘productivity’ that must come first in such a society. It has to be a humane society 
that fosters cooperation, solidarity and respect for universal ethical values, and 
makes for a non-alienated, ‘truly nch human life’ that Marx spoke of. Of course 
such a society is impossible without basic material security and need satisfaction. 
But to believe that you can assure need satisfaction through greed, private 
acquisitive drives, universal competition and strife and a production process which, 
as Marx said, turns the worker into ‘an automatic motor of a fractional operation’ 
and ‘cripples his body and mind’—the values and production process of 
capitalism—and yet hope for a humane society of cooperation and solidarity and 
social well-being, is utopianism of the worst kind. Sub-ordinating humanity to 
economics, to imperatives of the market, capitalism commodifies life and 
undermines and rots away the relations between human beings which constitute 
societies. Its. ethos of the marketplace—competition, egoism, aggression, 
alienation, universal venality, in short the rat race—‘its pseudo-moral principles’, 

as Keynes once put it, ‘which have hag-ridden us for 200 years (and) by which we 
have exalted some of the most distasteful of human qualities, into the position of 
the highest virtues’, create a moral vacuum in which nothing counts except what 
the individual wants and can grab, here and now. At the end of it all, even when 


wants are satisfied, the people are ever more subordinated, ever less free, ever: 


more flattened and made' passive by the dictatorship of consumerism that 
arbitrarily shapes values, imposing on them the heavy burden of uniformity. The 
values of difference, individualisation (not individualism), all-sided development of 
man, of human freedom itself, disappear in the marketplace which is proclaimed 


to be free. As human beings, people simply don’t fit into capitalism. A capitalist 


society is not the society we want to have. However poor or backward today, we 
need to move away from capitalism-oriented development and, however slowly or 
falteringly, move towards building a humane, democratically functioning socialist 
society that fosters equality, cooperation, solidarity and respect for universal ethical 
' values. 


+ ; 
Revolution is not only armed struggle or insurrection, though these still cannot 
be ruled out. It does not at all help to see revolution as a punctual moment in 


history or in terms of iconic images like the taking of the Winter Palace or the . 


storming of the Bastille. Revolution is best understood as a complete process of 
structural transformation of society—with special complexities of its own in regimes 
of bourgeois democracy... 


A peaceful transition to socialism is of course the desirable thing. But the issue > 
involved——peaceful or otherwise, or how peaceful—is really one for the ruling | 


classes to respond to: are they willing to accept the people’s peaceful,- democratic 
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verdict for socialism? As it is, these ruling classes have not even remotely shown 


this willingness so far. Instead they have invariably used their enormous economic 
and political power, often across countries, to thwart changes far, far less radical in 
nature than socialism. One has only to recall the overthrow of Mohammed 
Massadegh i in Iran in 1953, of Arbenz in Guatemala in 1954, of Joao Goulart in 
Brazil in 1964, of Juan Bosch in the Dominican Republic in 1965, of Salvador 


_ Allande in Chile in 1973, and so on right up to the current efforts to overthrow 


> 
‘neat A 


Hugo Chavez in Venezuela or Evo Morales in Bolivia—all of them constitutional 
democratic regimes.... 

The world over any effort to seek radical or revolutionary change through 
democratic processes has been seen by the ruling classes as a challenge to 
capitalism or the established order and therefore too dangerous to be allowed to 
proceed. It has been regularly thwarted or destroyed. Defending the America- 
backed armed intervention against democracy in Chile, Henry Kissinger declared: 
‘I will readily concede that democracy, bourgeois democracy to be precise, has 


. often checked or corrected particular abuses of capitalism, made the struggle 
. against its exploitation less painful, sometimes ratified victories that occurred 


elsewhere. But it has never yet led to the liberation of the oppressed classes.’ 


A 


Our experience with democracy in India has been no different. Two decades 


back, in 1992, I had written: 


Obviously, democracy has not meant effective political power for the Indian 
people. Within almost two decades of Indian freedom and democracy, even so 
sympathetic a scholar as Gunnar Myrdal, a personal frend of Nehru, wrote of 
‘the new government’s role as the successor to the British Ray’, of ‘the gulf 
between rulers and ruled’, and the life-style and conduct of the new rulers 
which ‘encouraged the view that political independence had done little more 
than displace a foreign with a native privileged group’. Pointing out that ‘India 
is ruled by a select group of upper class citizens who use their political power 
to secure their privileged positions’ and that ‘the power struggle has mainly 

' remained one between individuals and groups in the upper class in the broader 

- sense’, he concluded: ‘Democracy has not enabled the majority of poor people 
to grasp, and organise themselves for utilising, political power to advance their 
own interest.’ In 1973, V.K.R.V. Rao spoke of ‘a political alliance of the 
intermediate classes with the upper classes, resorting to socialist ideology only 
to win mass support but using all levers of power to facilitate a type of capitalist 
development in the interest of a narrow section of Indian society’; and fifteen 
years later he most emphatically stated that so far as ‘the poor and deprived 
sections of the people’ are concerned, ‘parliamentary democracy has not been 
able to meet the challenge’. 


Five years later, on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of Indian 


nerede i in a passing reference to the subject I had written: 


“ 


: 


...Democracy fought for and won by the people, still valuable to them, and 
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throughout defended by them against subversion from above, yet only 
vindicated Bagehot’s classical observation about its being ‘the way to give the - 
people the greatest illusion of power while, allowing them the smallest amount , ; 
in’ reality’, even as it also served to legitimise the ruling class domination in | 
society. 


pe gree feet 


The assessment still holds. 

This however is not to reject the peaceful road to socialist transformation which 
remains desirable. But if and when the people decide to travel the peaceful road,' 
the principle is clear. This is how in his tmes, Cromwell, forced to make a 
revolution, put tt: “Trust in God, and keep your powder dry!’ How to ‘keep their ' 
powder dry’ is thus the key question for the-people. What is involved is forging * 
adequate extra-parliamentary sanctions to defend and enforce their democratic ' 
verdict. Failure to do so will cost them dear, as it did the Chilean people in 1973. 
They failed to develop their own armed counterweight to defend their democratic 
_ verdict against the military coup which soon defied and overturned it and® 
eventually the entire Chilean Left including the democratically elected President - * 
Allende himself and the setting up of the notorious Pinochet dictatorship, all” 
aided and abetted by the forces of international capital headed by the United 
states. 


í 
i 
t 


+ 


Participation in electoral or parliamentary politics is essentially a tactical and ' 
not a strategic question which, therefore, always admits of exceptions. But ' 
wherever possible or opted for, it has to be subordinated to extra-parliamentary 
class and mass politics, including the larger counter-hegemonic struggle against 
capitalism. People’s power grows primarily out of such politics, out of their own |: 
activity, organisation and struggle, as these come to be suffused with revolutionary " 
consciousness. Following Lenin, Gramsci, is a good guide here. For him, 
participation in electoral or parliamentary politics is a tactical issue contingent on.» 
the strategic struggles centred on the class and mass organisations challenging the 
ruling class state. This relationship between strategic extra-parliamentary and 
tactical electoral politics must not be inverted. Nor the notion of revolutionary : 
praxis is to be divorced from the self-organised and autonomous class struggle of Y 
the working masses in the name of “flexible tactics’, ‘realism’ and ‘possibilism’, or ' 
by raising the bogey of ‘sectarianism’, ‘adventurism’ or ‘political immaturity — 
formulas and phrases which social-democratic reformism has used over the years, -\, 
all over the world, to rationalise class collaboration and justify or condone any and? 
` every kind of pragmatism, even opportunism on the terrain of bourgeois : 2 
democratic politics. _ oH J 

It is necessary to recognise fr decisive importance of extra-parliamentary pas 
and mass politics for any renewed struggle for socialism, or for that matter, any?’ 
significantly radical pro-people change in society. This is particularly necessary in?” 
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‘iew of the dismal failure of parliamentary politics in recent decades and 
globalisation’s continued undermining of parliamentary-democratic institutions. It 
‘8 not only. that capital is powerful over society by virtue of its dominance in the 
economy, its power is further reinforced by the capitalist classes’ ideology and 
personnel-wise domination of the varidus apparatuses of the state. This truly 
massive extra-parliamentary power of capitalism can only be matched by the 
working people’s extra-parliamentary force and modes of action, their articulation 
tn forms which are capable of offensive action against capitalism. It is significant 
-hat important economic or political ‘gains’ of the working people have almost 
‘nvanably been the result of their reliance on ‘extra-parliamentary’ forms of 
struggle and organisation, whether in unions, protest movements, militant actions, 
or elsewhere through the extra-electoral pressure they exercised on different 
institutions of the state. Indeed, to be at all effective, parliamentary politics itself 
has needed and today even more badly needs the radicalising pressure and 
support of extra-parliamentary politics. Beyond that, if the aim is socialism, it is 
‘unthinkable that the struggle for socialism can today at all advance without a 
radical reconstruction of the socialist movement as a strategically onented and 
sustained extra-parliamentary mass movement capable of mounting an effective 
challenge to the capitalist powers that be. 
Our emphasis on the importance of active extra-parliamentary politics does not 
imply any kind of lawlessness, nor, as we have already classified, an aprioristic 
rejection of electoral or parliamentary politics. But it does demand freeing of the 
working people’s movement from the crippling constraints which the parliamentary 
‘rules of game’ one-sidedly impose on it in the name of ‘democratic’ policies’. It 
certainly rejects delusions of successful struggle against capitalism through 
parliamentary means. But it does not in any way pre-empt the issue of peaceful 
transition to socialism. Socialist politics, as we have insisted earlier, is not a matter 
of resorting to violence or picking up arms, which are purely tactical questions, 
though not to be dismissed on abstract moral grounds. Socialism is about a 
fundamental change in social production relations which a real, not merely 
juridical or formal social ownership of the means of production makes possible. 
And here, properly interpreted, Marx still remains the guide: ‘peaceful if possible; 
‘with arms if necessary’. That is, it all depends on historical condition and 
“nossibilities of the objective situation. 
The Conclusion l 
l I had at the outset of my lecture spoken of the hard and fateful choices our 
.2ople face today. One that encompasses them all (and which I have been 
(discussing) concerns india’s path of development. Do we accept the globalisation- 
:». lated capitalist path of development our rulers have opted for, which polarises 
ar people and further peripheralises them within a global capitalist system? Or 
> we struggle for a socialism-oriented development with its promise of a humane, 
cmocratic and ecologically respectful even if economically less prosperous society, 


Ę 
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providing a life of security and fulfilment for all> 

It is my argument that we choose the latter. This implies, among other iiag 
that we learn from the past experiences with economic development, avoid its 
negative consequences, for example, the damage that capitalist development 
regularly inflicts upon human beings and natural environment, that we reject the 
supposedly-Marxist fascination for the ‘the development of productive forces’ that 
bedevilled the erstwhile ‘socialist’ economies and the obsession with ‘economic 
growth’ that plagues a capitalist economy, that we better negotiate the necessary 
trade-offs between economic development and social justice, between requirements 
of productivity or efficiency and environmental sustainability or quality of life 
which is not entirely a matter of material progress or economic growth. In’ other 
words, we have the opportunity ‘to do something new’, the all important option of 
a path of development which subordinating economy to humanity, plans and 
develops it in.a way that is, in Marx’s words, ‘worthy of our human nature.’ 

I know that this option, the struggle for a socialism-oriented development, 
means travelling along an uncharted road, and in a situation marked by an 
extraordinary dominance of capitalist ideology and an equally extraordinari 
inhibition of social imagination where our people, including those on the Left, 
seem to have lost the dreams they once had—the most terrible thing that can ever 
happen to a people—this option will be deemed impossible. But the situation 
demands nothing less, it indeed demands doing ‘impossible’ things. One recalls 
the adjuration of the students of Paris in their May-June uprising of 1968. Thev 
had said: ‘Be practical! Do the impossible!’ Four decades later, it may be addeu: 
‘If we cannot-do the impossible, we. better prepare to face the unthinkable.’ Some 
_ of the ‘unthinkable’ is already happening around us. 


A decade ago the Walt Rostows of the world were still confidently preachin: 
the universal adoption of the American pattern of “high mass consumption 
within the space of one single century. They could not be bothered with making 
the elementary, but of course necessary, calculations which would have shows 
them that in the event of the universalization of that pattern—not to mention th: 
economic, social and political absurdity of such an idea—the ecological resourc., 
of our planet would have been exhausted well before the end of that centug 
several times over. 





- Istvan Mészáros, The Necessity of Social Control, 1, 
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exacerbate pre-existing. ‘social divisions. Yer tactics, practice, does not 


“operate at so remote a level.. The pains and- grievances must be felt, 


‘discussed and debated and acted upon, ‘in their concrete detail. And here 


there is some feason for’ hope; many have taken’ up the task. That our 


ee understanding and action leave so much to be desired should not surprise. ` 


-India is a vast county with diverse socio-economic conditions and cultural 
. traditions. Its complex of severe inequalities tests the limit of imagination. . 
' -AIl forms of precapitalist exploitation and oppression persevere, intensify 
‘>and interact under the pressure of transformation exerted by modern 
capitalist exploitation.” Struggle against local’ tyrannies and local 


oppression—and for survival—have come to emerge on all sides, with a 


~ variation of detail that varies with time and space. For example, resistance 


™ ws 4 . 
a arn 


against land acquisition in different places should be studied, understood, 


and acted upon with great attention to the different details of each instance. 


Before the root cause can be made clear, consequences arising from unique 


_local histories need be understood. Otherwise we shall all too often see the 


temporary “success” of the ever changing and still effective mix of illusory 
solutions, ranging from what Marx described as “parliamentary cretinism” 


(The 18° brumaire of Louis Napoleon), to dismal appeals to religious 


bigotry and superstition, co-existing with the propaganda of capitalist 


_ development with a “human face” (or, better, mask), and all combined with 
‘the threat or reality of what is by now’ the clear impunity of ‘unrestrained 


paramilitary and police violence. The recent cases of Vendanta, POSCO, 
Jamuna Express Way—- and Singur or Nandigram—might all usefully be 


. placed in such a framework. 


But such hope as may come from the number of communist revolutionary ` 


_ formations and cadre who are working throughout India for a revolutionary 
path of. development: shall quickly fade if some degree of co-ordinated action 


is not taken quickly based on an honest assessment of a very dangerous 
situation. But action shall be useless or worse if not taken on an 
understanding that avoids both dogmatism and sectananism on the one 
hand, and rank self-satisfied opportunism on the. other. While work on this 
most difficult project is taking place all around us, the hour is late. 

Seeing things from the perspective just set out above, when we see an 
account of our current situation that addresses these concerns with practical 


wisdom, we are cheered and energised by the attempt, and wish to see such 


analysis shared with our friends. Randhir Singh’s article “A Note on the 


Current Political Situation: Some Issues And A Conclusion” published in 


Mainstream, Vol. XLVIII, No 34,-August 14, 2010 is such a.contribution. 
So, in this issue ae AMR, the whole article i is being reproduced for our 


readers. . [Seeon page 61] 
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